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Circumstances having led to a change in the Editorship of this 
JouRNAL, it appears convenient and desirable, in this place, to say 
something of the distinctive character it aims at possessing, and of 
the principles on which it will be conducted. 

The expression, ‘Sacrep Lrreraturg,’ is sufficiently generic 
to include all that can possibly be written on Christian topics at 
large, such as the criticism and the interpretation of the Old and 
New Testaments ; the history of the Church under all its external 
manifestations and changes; and the phenomena of Christian, or, 
more extensively, of the divine life in individuals ; to embrace, in 
fact, everything which is now treated of in the very numerous pub- 
lications of the religious world. But as this large sense is not that 
in which the objects of the Journat are to be understood, the 
inquiry is originated, What are the restrictions proposed—what 
the boundaries of the information we are anxious to collect and to 
communicate ? 

Generally, then, the department of our labours may be defined 
as contained in an orbit having the Bible for its centre, in distine- 
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tion from those spheres of religious literature which revolve around 
the Cuurcu, whether considered in the aggregate or in its indi- 
vidual portions. Whatever may tend to the interpretation or illus- 
tration of the Holy Scriptures is what we wish to gather from every 
available source, and to place on record. Whatever can restore or 
confirm the integrity of the sacred text, reconcile its apparent 
discrepancies, or elucidate its statements, constitutes the proper 
material to be gathered up and preserved in a Journal like this ; 
and it must be confessed that the area thus proposed is sufficiently 
extensive to allow no room for regret,that the restriction mentioned 
is deemed necessary. The field certainly is ample enough for all 
the labourers who may be disposed to till it, and the soil is con- 
fessedly so fruitful that we need entertain no doubt of being able 
to reap an abundant harvest. Nor can any complaint be made 
on the score of variety in the kinds of productions which may be 
gathered, as the past history of the JournaL abundantly testifies. 
The time must be very far distant indeed when all the fair produce 
of this spacious enclosure shall be gathered in, whether of flowers 
to adorn the shrine which it surrounds, or of more substantial fruits 
to feed its priests and worshippers. 

If the boundary line we have indicated is ever left, it will not 
be from caprice, but from the necessary imperfection of all human 
arrangements, and the almost impossibility of rigidly cutting off 
all communication beyond it. All sciences and arts have mutual 
relations more or less intimate, and it is often difficult to say where 
one of them ends and another begins, as pure mathematics gra- 
dually become concrete in their alliances with those which are 
mixed, and as painting and poetry imperceptibly coalesce. But 
another reason exists, besides the nature of things, why the rigid 
limits we have given to the literature of this JourNaL must some- 
times be passed ; and that is, the taste of the public mind in this 
country, under whose patronage alone our labours can have any 
successful result, or even an existence. Unfortunately the taste 
for pure biblical literature is not sufficiently cultivated in England 
to secure for a journal exclusively devoted to it an amount of sup- 
port adequate to its healthful and vigorous existence. Party spirit is 
too strong, religious prejudices are too inveterate, and, we may add, 
ignorance of the real value of biblical science is too widely spread, 
to allow of the extensive patronage which alone could keep in a 
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state of vitality a Journal strictly confined to pure biblical subjects. 
Hence proceeds the startling phenomenon that, in a country where 
the Bible is regarded with feelings of reverence and affection little 
short of adoration, sectarian and one-sided expositions of its doc- 
trines are more valued than laborious and learned inquiries directed 
to the discovery of truth alone. From this originates the fact, that, 
while religious miscellanies which bear on their front the shibboleth 
of a party often yield large profits, a work like ours has had, up to 
this time, to struggle for existence! It will be readily seen how 
this state of things must sometimes modify our theory, although 
notwithstanding we shall endeavour, as far as practicable, to main- 
tain it intact and complete. 

By avoiding, as far as is consistent with a manly regard for 
truth, all those peculiar topics which cluster around the idea of the 
Church, we hope to secure the co-operation of all who profess and 
call themselves Christians, and who desire ‘ to hold the faith in 
unity of spirit and in the bond of peace.’ It is plain that the ad- 
mission of controversy on points which Christians hold to be most 
valuable, and yet upon which they are not agreed, would be to incur 
the fate of a house divided against itself, which, according to the 
highest authority, cannot stand. No compromise is incurred, no 
suppression of what is conceived to be true is committed by this 
arrangement, because the acknowledged sphere of labour to which 
the JourNAL is devoted would be infringed upon by the discussion 
of those disputed subjects. ‘There are some minds probably which 
will never be satisfied in any literary efforts they put forth, unless 
prominence is given to the points on which they disagree with 
others. With such we cannot sympathise nor co-operate, for our 
practice will be the very reverse of this. We shall be quite content 
to hold our cherished peculiar opinions tightly to our hearts, without 
exposing them to be carped at and written down ; and this free- 
dom from offensive attack which we claim and value ourselves, we 
shall freely concede to others, whose attachment to their own dis- 
tinctive views is without doubt equally warm and sincere. 

But while the unsectarian character of the Journat will thus be 
maintained, both on principle and from inclination, it must be 
remembered alike by ourselves and our contributors and readers, 
that there will still be room for charitable construction and kind 
forbearance. The faith of all bodies of Christians is confessedly 
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built on the Word of God, and hence the treatment of its various 
topics must more or less seem to come close, if not to touch and 
intrude upon, the precincts of personal opinions and party customs 
and practices. As this cannot be avoided, the fact gives occasion 
for a polite and even tender treatment of the motives and feelings 
of others ; and for the suppression of what every good man should 
seek to avoid—an overbearing assumption of the general value of 
his own opinions. Infallibility is not the lot of man. Each may 
be wrong in his peculiar construction of portions of the record to 
which all appeal, and hence the necessity and the propriety of 
forbearance. It is not a healthy state of mind which makes a man 
touchy and over sensitive respecting opinions opposed to his own. 
Such a temper is more indicative of self-will than of a sincere regard 
for truth, our search after which should sometimes dispose us to 
consider what may be said by those who differ from us. 

But the most difficult part of our task still remains, even after 
we have agreed to place disputed matters in abeyance. The mode 
of treating the topics which legitimately belong to our prescribed 
province may be calculated to startle the timid, to unsettle still 
further the waverer, or even to shock the pious feelings of the 
conscientious biblical scholar who is anxiously and reverentially 
searching after the truth. Our task is not done when we have 
settled the bounds of mutual charity respecting such matters as 
the officers, the sacraments, and the government of the Church. 
There yet remain to be adjusted all the formidable questions 
associated with orthodoxy on the one hand and heterodoxy on the 
other. Thus, although the first chapter of Genesis, for example, 
may seem incapable of exciting any controversy on purely Christian 
grounds, the modes of its interpretation may be very various. They 
may be rationalistic or anti-supernatural ; moderate, or in accord- 
ance with the lights both of revelation and science ; or blindly 
conformed to old and exploded ideas and notions, long since 
rejected by competent scholars, although still firmly held by mul- 
titudes of the ignorant and the bigoted. It behoves us then to put 
on record the principles on which we propose to receive or reject 
articles capable of favouring these various schools of exegesis. 

Now we candidly confess that the term orthodoxy has no charms 
for us, unless, deprived of its conventional and various meanings, 
it comes before us as simply designating right-thinking ; and that 
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the word heterodoxy inspires us with no terror, except as it is syno- 
nymous with wrong-thinking. To think rightly, as things really 
are, or as God thinks respecting them, is the aim of all true piety, 
and is the highest possible attainment of an intellectual being ; 
while, on the other hand, to think wrongly, as fallen spirits and 
depraved men do, must be an evil of all others to be most depre- 
cated. But who will affirm that orthodoxy and heterodoxy, in 
common speech, have these contrasted meanings? Generally a 
man is orthodox in the estimation of those with whom he agrees, 
and heterodox in the eyes of those who differ from him. If the 
terms were always used in reference to what may be considered the 
catholic view of the essentials of Christianity in all ages, they would 
be precise and intelligible ; but they have more often a reference 
to the peculiarities of isolated communities, and even of individuals. 
It is thus obvious that the Editor of a Journal like this must have 
some other principle to guide him than the common use of these 
undefined and variable watchwords. In short, he must dismiss 
these words altogether, and apply a rule of selection less Protean 
and capricious. 

When the Editor affirms that from inclination, from experience, 
and from some extensive observation of the religious world in its 
literary aspects, he is strongly disposed to conservatism on all 
biblical subjects, he feels sure that his unceremonious rejection of 
the talismanic words, orthodoxy and heterodoxy, will be received, 
not as intimating a disposition to throw down ancient landmarks 
and stop up old paths, but rather as the result of a strong desire 
to use more effective guides to what is permanent, and therefore 
old, in biblical science. He confesses that the historical or tradi- 
tionary aspect of divine revelation, with its marvellous harmony on 
all really substantial verities, presents to his own mind a most 
comforting assurance that Providence has always specially watched 
over the Church and the Word, and given them, in the general 
phases they have always and everywhere exhibited, an indelible 
character of truth and certainty. 

What truly prayerful biblical scholar is there who does not feel 
that, when he lifts his eyes from some perplexing entanglement of 
the text of Holy Writ, or some questio vexata of theology, and 
surveys revelation in its venerable course of six thousand years, 
the whole presents a compactness and beauty most grateful to his 
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mental vision and soothing to his spirit? The parts minutely 
inspected may appear out of course, but collectively they form a 
magnificent temple, on the majesty and loveliness of which the soul 
delights to rest. To change the figure, when we dwell exclusively 
on difficult texts, and endeavour to reconcile apparent discrepancies, 
we are like men toiling along some rough path amidst glorious 
scenery, of which the very stones and briars which impede our way 
form a part. We begin to doubt the wisdom by which such a 
tortuous and tangled way has been provided for us, until we look 
upward and around us, and in the yision of the whole landscape 
discern a harmony and beauty we were almost tempted to forget ! 
Our axioms are, that our holy religion is divine, in the explicit 
and unreserved sense in which our forefathers believed it to be so, 
before rationalism had caused one eddy in the deep and pellucid 
waters of their faith ; that in old time God spake unto the fathers 
by the prophets in a sense far different from the way in which he 
may be said to instruct and adorn the mere philosopher and poet, 
and hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son; that Holy 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, ina sense which separates 
it by a great gulf from all other written compositions; and that 
the miraculousness of the revelation as a whole, renders it unphilo- 
sophical to start at and doubt the supernatural character of its 
minor details. With such deep convictions as these we shall feel 
it incumbent on us on no account to admit anything that would 
unsettle the faith of our readers in what is understood to be orthodox 
in this enlarged sense. Our literature will not be intended to 
undermine the foundations of the temple we have referred to, but 
rather to give them greater subjective firmness; not to bring a 
cloud over the magnificent scenery to which we have likened divine 
revelation, but rather to remove any mists which may hang over it, 
and bring even its latent beauties into greater prominence. 
Subject to these explanations, the JourNAL will be conservative, 
not destructive, in its tendency; for it will neither bring forth 
novelties for their own sake, nor neglect the antiquities of Christian 
thought because they are old. It is only in this enlarged view of 
our operations that we hope to be understood ; to a short-sighted 
and minute criticism we shall probably be a stumbling-block. Con- 
scious that both ourselves and our fellow-labourers would rather 
lay down the pen for ever than write a line that could tarnish 
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God’s glory, or hinder the humblest spirit in its heavenward course, 
we shall have our reward in our own integrity of purpose, although 
we may be sometimes misconstrued. 

There is a state of mind often found in biblical inquirers which 
we consider to be a disease, and shall do all we can to counteract. 
We allude to a restless and constant attempt to unsettle current 
interpretation, and introduce new theories. This morbid activity 
is often found in young students of the Bible, and indicates a want 
of reverence and faith which, instead of being promotive, is 
destructive of improvement. The whole tendency of our labours 
will be to produce a more healthy tone of mind than is thus indi- 
cated ; but we think we shall best accomplish our object, not by 
stigmatizing freeness of thought as German rationalism and hetero- 
doxy (stones which the hand of ignorance is skilled to throw), but 
by discerning between the results of an earnest search after truth 
on the part of a pious and learned inquirer, and the crude specu- 
lations of the pedant and the novice. 

We trust that in every case it will be remembered that the 
Editor only holds himself responsible for the tendency of the articles 
admitted into the JourNAL, in the enlarged sense in which ortho- 
doxy may be predicated of them. It is obvious that he could be 
more strictly responsible than this only by making the work the 
channel for his own opinions, instead of the general views of the 
religious public, and thus turning his office into an instrument of 
inquisitorial tyranny. The article in this number, On the Inspira- 
tion of the Gospels, will illustrate what is here meant. The Editor 
does not agree with the writer of that thoughtful essay in his minor 
details, thinking that they border too much on the fanciful; but he 
would on no account, for this reason, have excluded a composition 
the tendency of which is so good, and which may be, after all, 
nearer the truth than he imagines in the particulars mentioned. 

Such are our views on entering upon our labours. How far we 
shall be able practically to apply them must depend upon others. 
The Journat can only carry out its professed objects by the cor- 
dial co-operation of gentlemen whose literary tastes, combined with 
a love of biblical knowledge, dispose them to become contributors, 
and by the patronage of the reading public. Its past history has 
been one of great patience and persevering efforts on the part of 
the late Editor and his coadjutors. It is satisfactory to know that 
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its circulation has largely increased of late, and its pages no doubt 
are extensively read; still it requires a larger measure of support 
to place it on a firm footing, and to enable it fully to realise its 
objects. We appeal therefore to all who may read this address to 
do something to enlarge its circulation, and thus add to its useful- 
ness. No pains shall be spared on our part to make it subserve 
the interests of true religion and piety, to make it a blessing to 
the Church and the world. May He without whom nothing is 
wise or holy direct our minds into the truth by His Holy Spirit, 
that all we do may tend to the glory-of His great name! 

To the late Editor, Dr. Krrro, the thanks of the Christian public 
are greatly due for having, in the midst of many discouragements, 
brought the Journat to its present position of honourable useful- 
ness. His retirement, rendered necessary by his numerous and 
important literary engagements, will not deprive the JourNnAL of 
his best wishes, nor of his valuable advice and occasional contribu- 
tions. His successor, who ranks his friendship among his greatest 
privileges, enters on his duties with his full sanction and concur- 
rence; and begs to express a hope that, while the energies of his 
learned friend are given to works which adorn and benefit our 
country and the world, he may still see the JournaL, brought by 
his fostering care to the verge of manhood, attain to a ripe and 
full age.* 





* The readers of the Journax who take an interest in its prosperity will be gratified 
by the following extract from a letter to the Editor, which he is permitted to 
publish by Dr. Kitto:—‘ It cannot but be a great satisfaction to me that the 
interests of a publication which has for many years been an object of deep solici- 
tude to me, and for which I shall always cherish a paternal regard, should be 
intrusted to the hands of one with whom I have been privileged to form relations 
of personal friendship, and in whose judgment I have entire confidence. I regard 
the editorship of the JourNnaL as a position of great honour and distinguished 
usefulness. I retire from it with great reluctance, and even with grief. And this 
would be doubly intense were I not thus assured that its future management will 
devolve upon one so competent as yourself to meet the serious and often delicate 
responsibilities the trust imposes, and to discharge adequately the various duties 
it involves, I shall be ready to do all that I can to facilitate your proceedings, 
by affording you all the information that may be needful at the commencement of 
your onerous undertaking. Write to me freely when such need arises; and rest 
assured that you have not only the “concurrence” which you have the consi- 
deration to ask, but that I am exceedingly gratified with the prospect your letter 
opens,’ 
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ROBINSON’S JOURNEY IN PALESTINE." 


OUTLINES OF A JOURNEY IN PALESTINE IN 1852 BY E. ROBINSON, E. SMITH, 
AND OTHERS, 


Drawn up by E. Ronrnson, D.D., of New York. 


Ever since the publication of my work on Palestine, I had 
cherished the desire of once more visiting that interesting country ; 
partly for the purpose of examining some points anew; but still 
more in the hope of extending my researches into those portions 
which had not yet been explored. 

In March of the present year (1852) I arrived at Beirit, on my 
way to carry these plans into execution. Here I was detained for 
some time ; at first by the unsettled state of the weather, which con- 
tinued variable much later than usual—some of the most violent 
storms of the season having occurred after my arrival ; and then in 
order to be present at the Annual Meeting of the American Mission 
in Syria, which was held this year at Beirit. I desire here to ex- 
press my deep feeling of obligation to the Mission, for the interest 
manifested by them in my undertaking, and for the arrangements 
adopted to secure to me the aid and company of some one of the 
Missionaries during the whole journey. 

It had already been arranged, that, before the meeting, I should 
sss ger, Rach Thompson to Hasbeiya, and from thence visit the 
region of Banids and Phiala. But just at that time the movements 
of the Druzes to evade the threatened conscription made those 
districts insecure. I was therefore obliged to content myself 
with short excursions to the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb, with its 
ae and Assyrian tablets ; to the remarkable temple at Deir 
el-Kil’ah ; and to ’Abeih, the seat of the Boys’ Seminary belonging 
to the Mission. 

To the latter place, under the guidance of Dr. De Forest, we 
took a less veel road; and visited a spot on a rocky ledge 
between two valleys, where there are many ancient sarcophagi cut 
in the scattered rocks. Their huge lids have been removed, and lie 
mostly near by. The place is utterly lonely, and almost desolate ; a 
few patches of wheat only being interspersed among the rocks. 

On the 5th of April the Rev. Dr. E. Smith and myself found our- 
selves once more on the way from Beirit to Jerusalem. On the 
26th of June, 1838, we had together arrived at Beirat from our for- 
mer travels ; and we were now setting off from the same point to 





« This paper was found in type by the Editor, intended for insertion in an 
earlier number. It has appeared in print in America, but its value is too great to 
allow of its being excluded from the JourNAL on that account. 
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continue our explorations. We encamped for the night at Neby 
Yunas (Porphyrion), more than half way to Sidon. After the tent 
was pitched, the beds arranged, and the frugal meal ended, it was 
with an overpowering feeling that we compared the present with 
the past. Here we were, in our tent, not the same indeed as for- 
merly, but yet so like it as hardly to be distinguished ; the furniture 
and all our travelling apparatus were similar ; several things were 
the very same ; and our places in the tent were as of old. The in- 
tervening fourteen years seemed to vanish away, as if we were but 
continuing a journey of yesterday. And when we reverted to the 
reality, we could not but gratefully acknowledge the mercy of God 
in preserving our lives, and permitting us once more, after so long 
an interval, to prosecute together the researches which we had to- 
gether begun. We could not but regard it as a high, and certainly 
an unusual privilege, thus after fourteen long years again to take 
up the thread of our investigations. 

Under other circumstances we might, perhaps, have regarded it 
as an unpropitious omen, when, during the night, a violent sirocco 
wind arose, and blew down our tent upon us as we slept. It was 
pitched upon the sand, the only foundation which the neighbourhood 
afforded. At first we tried to sleep on beneath the fallen tent ; but 
the flapping of the canvas compelled us to rise ; and as the day was 
already breaking in the east, we decided to make an early start. 
This we did, and, fording the Auwaly, near its mouth, reached 
Sidon soon after 7 o'clock. 

The observations we made along the coast were not many ; but 
they serve to correct the maps in a few particulars. We were now 
more struck with the remains of the ancient Roman road, traces of 
which are visible from near the river Damir for most of the way to 
the Auwaly. It is singular that no regular survey has ever yet 
been made of the Syrian coast ; and it therefore gives us the more 
pleasure to learn from the highest authority, that such a survey will 
probably be undertaken by order of the British Government during 
the next year. 

From Sidon we turned eastward towards Lebanon; and after a 
ride of more than two hours, pitched our tent at Kefr Falis. For 
some distance on the N. and E. of Sidon the mountains retire ; and 
the interval is an open, uneven, rolling tract, highly cultivated, 
and abounding in the finest fruit. From Sidon to the roots of 
Lebanon is about three hours ; and then the mountain ridges rise 
by degrees. 

The next day our plan was to have kept on to Rim and the high 
conical point of Ruweiset Rim ; then to have ascended and travelled 
along the high ridge of Jebel Rihan, south of the angle of the 
Auwaly, until, reaching the road from Jezzin to Jerji’a, we could 
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descend to the latter village, situated high up on the flank of the 
mountain on the N.W. brink of the great gorge of the river 
Zaherany. We accordingly sent off our baggage-mules by the 
direct road to Jerji’a, there to await our arrival. But we had 
proceeded hardly an hour on the way to Ram, before it began to 
rain; and after waiting for a time in a peasant’s house at Ram, we 
were compelled to forego our purpose and take the nearest way to 
Jerji’a. We reached that place, by way of Jeba’a, after a long 
and dreary ride in the rain, and took refuge for the night and next 
day in deck and smoky room in one of the hovels of the town. 
This was the only time that our plan of travel was frustrated by bad 
weather. 

While lying next day at Jerji’a, we descended into the chasm of 
the Zaherany, and visited its highest perennial fountain. Here we 
were surprised to find the remains of an ancient channel cut in the 
rock, and connected with an aqueduct further down, by which the 
water of this fountain was carried below the village around the flank 
of the mountain, and so to Sidon; many remains of such an aque- 
duct having algeady been known along the way to Sidon, though its 
beginning had not been found. The Sidonians had aqueducts from 
the Auwaly much nearer, for irrigation ; but they must have pre- 
ferred this water for drinking. Even now water for drinking is 
brought to the city from fountains an hour or more distant. From 
Jerju’a, Sidon bore N. 42 W. 

From this high position the whole country W. and S.W. was 
visible quite to the sea. It is rolling, uneven, and sometimes rocky, 
made up of hills and valleys and plains, but no mountaius. ‘The 
gorge of the Zaherdiny here runs S.W. and turns nearly S. just 
below, along the W. base of Jebel Rihan, for a short distance, 
when the river suddenly breaks through the low ridge which there 
forms its western bank, and runs off W. to the sea. But the valley 
along the base of Rihan continues on, as Wady Jermtk, quite down 
to the Litany ; and one might be almost tempted to suppose that 
the Zaherany once kept on its course to the latter stream. On the 
right bank of the Litany, just below the entrance of Wady Jer- 
muk, on a high cliff, in no connection with Lebanon, stands the 
magnificent but deserted fortress, Kulat esh-Shukif, the Belfort of 
the crusaders. It was in sight from Jerji’a, bearing directly S. ; 
and a visit to it was included in our plan. 

The next day (April 9th) we proceeded through a fertile and 
well-cultivated region, by way of the market-town Nubatiyeh, to 
Arnin, a poor village below the ridge of the castle. Here are a 
few ancient sarcophagi cut in isolated rocks. ‘The ridge on this 
side is neither very steep nor high ; we rode the distance in twenty 
minutes from the village, half of it being level ground. But on 
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arriving at the top, one looks down on the other side almost per- 
pendicularly into the abyss of the Litany, fifteen hundred feet, as 
measured by Dr. De Forest with the aneroid. The top of the 
ridge is very narrow; and the castle occupies its whole ‘readth, 
and more, being in some places built up from lower precipices. Its 
length is hence greatly disproportioned to its narrow breadth. On 
the S. of the castle the top of the ridge is levelled off as a fine 
esplanade or parade-ground. 

This fortress is known to us from the historians of the crusades ; 
but it needs only a glance to see that it dates from a much higher 
antiquity, and that the crusaders did nothing more than repair it. 
The ancient portion, which still forms the main body of the build- 
ing, is built with develled stones; not large stones like those at 
Jerusalem, nor with a bevel so regular as is found in the tower of 
Hippicus, but yet of the same general character, though coarser. 
The sloping foundations of the towers are also seen here; and, 
indeed, some of the square towers may be said to be almost fac- 
similes of Hippicus. The repairs of the crusaders are everywhere 
easily to be distinguished ; they have a totally different character. 
The chief work of theirs which remains is a fine Latin chapel along 
the eastern wall. Perhaps some historical notice may yet be found 
to fix the date of this fortress; but at any rate it cannot be later 
than the times of the Byzantine, or perhaps the Roman dominion 
in Syria. Here was always an important pass from Sidon east- 
ward. Nothing overshadows the castle except Jebel Rihan on the 
N. and N.E., so that it forms a conspicuous object, visible at a 
great distance in all other directions. From it the castle above 
Banias bore 8. 60 E. 

From esh-Shukif we turned our course about W. by S. to the 
bridge over the Litany (here running westward) near the village 
Ka’ka’iyeh. This bridge is in part an ancient structure, but the 
whole is very rickety. Here we encamped for the night. 

Our next day’s journey brought us to the castle of Tibnin, the 
Toron or Turinum of the crusaders. Our direct road to this place 
led up through the Wady Hujeir for nearly the whole distance ; 
but after an hour we turned to the left up another deep valley, 
Wady Selaky, which has its beginning in the S.W.. of Hunin, and 
drains the whole region. On the high southern brow of this valley 
we came, after another hour, to the hamlet Kubrikhah, where are 
the remains of a temple with several columns still standing, with 
Ionic capitals. Hence we struck off again obliquely to Wady 
Hujeir, at a point where another temple once stood on its western 
side, of which only one or two columns remain. 

The fortress of Tibnin is on the summit of an isolated hill, and 
covers much more ground than that of esh-Shukif. It is also 
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much more a work of the crusaders ; though several courses of 
bevelled stones on the outside show that they built it upon earlier 
foundations. It is now in ruins, except the gateway, where a 
family of Metawilch Sheikhs have built a house within the walls, 
which they make their home. Here Jerja’a bore N. 24 E. and 
the castle esh-Shukif N. 42 E. 

From Tibnin we took a course S. 60 W. crossing our former 
route at Haris (not Hadith), and after another hour turned up the 
ridge on the right side of Wady el-’ Ain, on the road from Rumeish 
to Tyre, to Yatir, a village overlooking the plain of Tyre, and 
evidently occupying an ancient site. 

Retracing our steps, we followed up Wady el-’Ain for a time 
S.E., and then turned to the right to a site of ruins called Hazir 
and also Haziry ; but not the Hazor of Scripture and Josephus. 
Hence we proceeded S8.W. to Rameh, on an isolated hill in the 
midst of a basin shut in by other high hills. ‘This is unquestionabl 
the Ramah of Asher ; a different place from Ramah of Naphtali. 
Here are quite a number of ancient sarcophagi. 

Half an hour W. of Ramah is a high hill, on which are seen 
from afar the columns and part of the architrave of an ancient 
temple. We visited the spot ; but the columns are all too much 
weather-worn to distinguish the order of their capitals. The place 
is called Belat. From this high point we could look down over the 
whole mountainous and broken region intervening between it and 
the sea, from Ras el-Abyad to ’Akka, and could trace the course 
of the ridges and valleys. Of the latter, the great Wady el-Kirn 
is the principal; it was described by our guides as so deep and 
precipitous, that even eagles could not fly across it. 

We learned afterwards, that both Rameh and Belat had been 
visited a few weeks previously by Mr. Van de Velde. 

From Rameh we turned our course to Rumeish, and thence to 
Kefr Bir’im on the road to Safed, half an hour E. of Sa’sa’. Here 
are the remains of two singular edifices. Of one a large part of 
the body is yet standing, with a portico of columns in front, of no 
Greek order. Behind the columns is a large portal in the middle, 
with a smaller door on each side. The whole is very elaborately 
decorated with sculptured ornaments. Of the other building only 
a portion of the front remains, standing alone in the fields. It is 
similar to the front of the other edifice, except that on the sculp- 
tured entablature of the middle portal is a Heteor inscription, in 
the ordinary square character of the present day. It is much 
defaced, and, so far as it can be read, merely invokes ‘ peace’ upon 
the founder of the edifice, but without legible name or date. If 
the inscription be coeval with the building, it marks it as a Jewish 
synagogue. That it and the other building actually were such is 
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also evident from their resemblance to the ruined building at 
Meirén, which the Jews still hold to be a synagogue of their 
fathers. We afterwards found the remains of similar edifices, 
marked by a very peculiar architecture, and some of them quite 
large, at Irbid, Tet Him, Kedes, and perhaps other places in 
Galilee. All this would seem to mark a condition of prosperity 
and wealth and influence among the Jews of Galilee during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, of which neither their own 
historians, nor any other, have given us any account. These 
edifices must have been coeval with their flourishing schools in 
Tiberias. 

The next day (April 14th) took us first to Meirén ; whence, after 
examining the sepulchres and the ancient synagogue, we turned 
our course up the mountain W., and crossed the high ridge of 
Jebel Jermuk and the next valley to Beit Jenn. This village lies 
high upon the declivity of the ridge W. of the great valley 
here running N.W., and forming one of the main heads of Wady 
el-Kirn. Beyond this western ridge, in a basin from which goes 
out another great branch of Wady el-Kiurn, is the village Bukei’a, 
inhabited in part by Jews occupied with agriculture. On this 
account they are supposed by some to be a remnant of the ancient 
Jewish inhabitants of the land, who have never been driven out by 
the later masters of the country, whether Christians or Moham- 
medans. 

Turning S. from Beit Jenn we came out after half an hour 
upon the brow of a pass in the ridge of mountains here running 
from E. to W. looking out over the whole of southern Galilee. 
This point afforded one of the widest and finest views we met with 
in our whole journey. Some 1500 or 2000 feet below us was the 
splendid plain of Rameh (the Ramah of Naphtali), covered with 
groves of olive-trees and fields of grain; while beyond were other 
ridges and plains, through which we were to pass. Through 
this long plain of Rameh runs the great road from ’Akka to 
Damascus. 

Singularly enough this plain has no outlet at either end. Its 
eastern part is drained through a gap in the southern ridge into the 
next plain, and so through Wady Sellameh to the lake of Tiberias. 
The western portion is in like manner drained through a similar 
gap in the same ridge into Wady Sha’ab, which runs down W. 
to the plain of ’Akka. On the southern ridge, E. of the former 
gap, is a high rounded prominence called ‘Tell Hazir, from a small 
rum on its N.W. declivity. This, also, cannot be the Hazor of 
Scripture and Josephus; for that was adjacent, not (like this) to 
the lake of Tiberias, but to the waters of Merom or Samochonitis, 
now the Huleh. 
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We descended to Rameh, lying still high on the lower and cul- 
tivated declivity of the mountain. It has few traces of antiquity. . 
We then crossed the plain obliquely S.E., and ascended the 
southern ridge around the eastern side of Tell Haztr, to the large 
village el-Mighar upon its S.E. side, overlooking the plain 
below. This place is probably ancient ; but no corresponding name 
is found in ancient writers. From this point we visited the ruin of 
Hazir, and also ascended the Tell. 

The plain now before us does not, like that of Rameh, extend 
unbroken between the ridges on the N. and 8S. throughout 
their whole length; but is divided near the middle by a lower 
ridge running obliquely across it from N.W. to S.E. between the 
two parallel ridges. The eastern part was now before us, drained 
eastward by Wady Sellémeh, which comes in from the plain of 
Rameh, and enters the lake of Tiberias as Wady er-Ribidiyeh. 
It has its name from an ancient site Sellameh, on the western side 
of this part of the plain; the Se/ame or Selamis of Josephus. 

From el-Mighar we made a short day’s journey, descending and 
crossing the plain on a S8.W. course, and then crossing the oblique 
ridge into the western portion of the plain. A large part of this 
is so level that a lake is formed upon it in the rainy season ; while 
the part further W. is drained by the Wady Sha’ab to the 
western plain. Keeping along on high ground near the southern 
hills, we came to ’Arrabeh, lying in a nook among these hills. It 
is doubtless the Araba of Josephus. One hour further W., and 
in full view, is Sukhnin, the Sogane of that writer, and mentioned 
by him in connection with Araba. ‘These names, as also Selame, 
are found in the map of Galilee by Schultz, but are not correctly 

laced. 

At ’Arrabeh we were detained two nights; mainly on account 
of the lameness of one of our horses. ‘This at last compelled us to 
turn down to ’Akka, which did not lie in our original plan. We 
therefore went to Sukhnin, where are some ancient remains with 
bevelled stones. From hence the direct road to ’Akka passes by 
Mi’ar, on the brow of the hills overlooking the western plain. 
We, however, turned more to the right, in order to visit a ruin of 
which we had heard, called Kibarah. In this name may be 
recognized the Gaara of Josephus, which he mentions along with 
Tiberias and Sepphoris, as one of the three principal towns of 
Galilee. We made a great descent to the bottom of Wady Sha’ab, 
at a point whence a good and level road led to ’Akka; and there 
turned N.E. up the northern ridge and across table-land to the 
brow looking down into the plam of Rameh. Here are the 
remains of Gabara, consisting of the ruins of a large and strong 

fortress, with the walls and foundations of houses, and cisterns, 
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indicating an important place. The remains of antiquity found 
here are much more extensive than those existing at Seffurieh. 
Rameh was here in sight, bearing N. 75 E. 

On the way to ’Akka we saw on our left, among the lower hills, 
the village of Kabial; and afterwards, far on our right, another 
village on the declivity of the hills called ’Amkah, on the S. 
side of the deep ravine now called Wady Jiddin, from the ruined 
castle of that name on its N. bank. ‘These villages correspond 
in name to the Cabul and Beth Emek of the tribe of Asher; and 
the deep valley may then perhaps be that of Jiphtha-el. Both 
these places had been seen and recognized by Dr. Smith during a 
former journey. : 

We remained in ’Akka over Sunday; and starting again on 
Monday morning (April 19th) we took the road for the hills again, 
by way of ’Abilin. Our guide, however, finding that we desired 
to visit Jefit (Jotapata), proposed to take us a shorter way by 
Tiamrah and Kaukab. To this we assented, and climbed the 
rough acclivity back of Timrah by a blind and unfrequented 
path. Jefat is E. of Kaukab; we reached it in 40 minutes, also 
by a blind path. This isolated Tell, first visited by Mr. Schultz, 
corresponds in every particular to the description of Josephus ; 
but there exists not the slightest indication that a fortress or any- 
thing else ever stood upon it. ‘The surface is naked rock, with 
one or two small cisterns now used for flocks ; but not a trace of a 
wall or foundation of any kind. It is shut out from any prospect 
by high hills on all sides, except that through a narrow valley 
running down S.E. a small strip of the plain el-Bitttauf is visible. 

Down this valley we proceeded to the ruins of Cana of Galilee, 
which lie at its mouth, on the edge of the hills which skirt the 
Bittauf on the N. The remains are those of a large village 
with well-built houses, but without any special marks of wg 
The place is known as Kana and Khirbet Kana to all the people 
of the region round about, both Christians and Muslims. We 
turned now westward along the base of the northern hills to Kefr 
Menda, and encamped for the night. 

The next day (April 20th) we passed through Seffarieh with its 
ancient tower; and leaving its great fountain on our left, a 
favourite camping-ground of the hosts of the crusaders, we kept 
on 8.W. to Beit Lahm, the Bethlehem of Zebulon, a miserable 
village, with no trace of antiquity but its name. It had already 
been visited by Dr. Kally. We continued on to Jeida; and then 
crossed the great plain of Esdraelon in the direction of Lejjan, 
encamping for the night in the middle of the plain. Here we 
had on our right the mouth of Wady Milh, at the base of Carmel, 
up which valley a road from ’Akka bate and crosses the ridge to 
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the plain of Sharon. Just at the mouth is a hill called Tell 
Kaimon, in which is to be recognized the Camon of Eusebius, 
situated six Roman miles from Legio towards Ptolemais. It is 
still near the road from Lejjtin to Akka. May it also perhaps 
once have been the Jokneam of Carmel ? 

The next morning we crossed the Mukiitta’ (Kishon), running 
over a gravelly bed between banks from 15 to 20 feet high. 
Passing through tracts of the utmost fertility, we came at last to 
the great Tell el-Mutesellim, which stands out in front of the hill, 
on the back of which Lejjiin is situated. ‘This Tell affords a 
magnificent view of the rich plain; and, as we looked towards 
Taanach, we became fully persuaded that we had before us the 
battle-field of Deborah and Barak. Whether Megiddo lay upon 
this Tell, as some suppose, but of which there is now no trace; or 
whether it lay upon the hill back, the S. side of which is now 
occupied by Lejjun; it was at any rate a sightly and important 
place, and might well give name to the plain. ‘The stream flow- 
ing down from Lejjin is still the largest perennial tributary of the 
Kishon. 

That Lejjin is the representative of the more ancient Megiddo 
there can be little doubt. Maximianopolis, to which Raumer 
assigns the succession, partly because it is marked as on the route 
from Cesarea to Fenced (Zer’in), must have lain more to the E. 
We saw afterwards the course of that route through the hills 
more eastward ; and saw, too, that for it to pass through Lejjin 
would be a large circuit towards the W. Maximianopolis may 
not improbably have lain at or near the large village Salim. 

Near Lejjiin passes the great road from Damascus to Ramleh 
and Egypt. We followed it to the top of the pass, and then, 
without descending, took a more south-easterly course to Um 
el-Fahm, on the brow of a hill looking towards the western plain. 
Hence we proceeded on high ground, south-eastward, along the 
water-shed between the heads of valleys running to the northern 
and the western plains, and came for the night to Ya’bud, on a 
hill overlooking another beautiful plain extending far to the 
E. and N.E. and bending round Ya’bud towards the W. Far 
in the N.E. we had before seen Kibatiyeh ; and in the northern 
parts lies Kefr Kad, the ancient Capharcotia of Ptolemy. Here, 
too, in the middle of the eastern plain, we were delighted to find 
the name of Dothan (Dothan) ; it is now a fine green Tell, with a 
fountain on its southern base, corresponding entirely to the position 
assigned to it by Eusebius, twelve Roman miles N. of Samaria. 
We learned afterwards from Mr. Van de Velde, that he too had 
unexpectedly lighted upon the place some weeks earlier. 

In this connection, we were told at Ya’bud, that the great road 
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from Beisén and Zer’in to Ramleh and Egypt still leads through 
this plain, entering it W. of Jenin, passing near Kefr Kad, and 
bending south-westward around Ya’bud to the western plain. It 
is easy to see, therefore, that the Midianites, to whom Joseph was 
sold in Dothan, had crossed the Jordan at Beisin, and were 
proceeding to Egypt along the ordinary road. It is obvious, too, 
that Joseph’s brethren well knew the best places of pasturage. 
They had exhausted that of the Mikhna by Shechem (Nablus), 
and had afterwards repaired to the still finer pastures here around 
Dothan. 

On the day after (April 22nd) we followed down the road by 
which Joseph was carried away to Egypt, to Zeita and ’Attil on 
the borders of the western plain, and then turned up again into the 
mountains on the way to Sebistieh and Nablus. We supposed 
we were here upon Herod’s road from Cesarea to these places ; 
and in many parts there were evident traces of an ancient road, 
but we saw nowhere any paved way. We spent the night at 
Ramin. The next day, in crossing a rocky ridge, some distance 
S. of Sebistieh, and before we struck again our route of 1838, 
we found evident remains of the ancient road over the ridge ; 
here were also columns and other traces of an ancient site, now 
called Dibbarieh. 

We spent the day in Nablus, and again visited the Samaritans. 
Both the priests, father and son, whom we saw before, are still 
living ; but the elder seemed to be superannuated, and the younger 
is now the acting head of his people. Learning that we desired 
to see him, he came to us, conducted us to their place of worship, 
showed us their manuscripts, and loaned of his own accord to 
Dr. Smith a fine copy of their Arabic version of the Pentateuch, to 
be used by him in the new Arabic version in which he is engaged. 

From Nablus we bent our course again S.W. on the direct road 
to Ramleh. We turned around the shoulder of Mount Gerizim 
by Rafidieh, and passed by Kuryet Jit (the ancient Gitta), and 
Funduk, leaving Fer’ata (Pirathon) at no great distance on our 
left. As we began gradually to descend towards the plain, we 
had at our left a large and deep valley called Wady Kanah, which 
we may with probability regard as the brook Kanah of the book 
of Joshua (xvii. 9), the boundary between Ephraim and Manasseh. 
Lower down it takes a different local name. We passed on by 
"Azzin and down the long Wady of that name to its entrance 
into the plain opposite Kilkilieh and Kefr Saba. Turning left a 
little to Hableh on the low hills S. of the Wady, we encamped 
over Sunday, in full view of Kefr Saba, and also of Jiljalieh further 
S. These are the Antipatris and western Gilgal of Scripture, 
and were visited and described by Dr. Smith in 1844. 
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At Hableh I was gratified at finding close by our tent an ancient 
wine-press hewn in the rock. It was complete, with the upper 
shallow vat for treading the grapes, and the lower deeper one to 
receive the liquid ; and might still be used, were there here grapes 
to tread. At present there are no vineyards in all this region. I 
would have given much to transport this wine-press in natura to 
London or New York. 

On the following Monday (April 26th) we proceeded southward 
along the foot of the hills, crossing in a quarter of an hour from 
Hableh the continuation of the great Wady Kanah, here called W. 
Zakir and W. Khureish, from two sites of ruins on its banks. It 
was here said to come from the S. end of the plain el-Muikhna. 
It passes off S. of Jiljilieh, and, joining the Wady from Kefr 
Saba, goes to the “Aujeh. We had the great fountain of the 
Aujeh, at Ras el-’Ain, on our right in the low plain. From 
Mejdel Yaba we turned S.W. into the plain, entered the Damascus 
road, and came on it to Renthieh. ‘This village, so far as the 
name is concerned, might well be held to be the ancient Arimathea ; 
but the historical notices seem to fix that place, not in the toparchy 
of Lydda where this village lies, but in that of Tibneh ( 7imnath, 
Thamna), farther eastward. 

We came to Lydda, and passed on by way of Kubab to Yalo, 
the ancient Ajalon. ‘The road lay much of the way along the 
Wady ’Atallah, which drains the plain of Mer} Ibn ‘Omeir, and 
runs down on the E. and N. of Lydda. Yalo we formerly 
saw from the upper Beth-horon, and our view of it and the 
adjacent region was correct, except that the plain of Merj Ibn 
’Omeir is bounded by the ridge, on the N. side of which Yalo 
lies, and does not extend itself towards the S.W beyond Kubab, as 
we then supposed. ‘The name Ibn ’Omeir belongs to the district, 
and not specially to the plain. We were told afterwards of a 
ruined place in the mountains E. of Yalo, and not very far off, 
called Kefir. It probably is the site of the ancient Chephirah of 
the Gibeonites ; but we heard of it only too late to visit it. 

We proceeded the next day to ’Amwas, the ancient Hmmaus or 
Nicopolis, situated between Yalo and the Jerusalem road, twenty 
minutes N. of the latter. It is a poor village, with a fountain, 
and the ruins of an ancient church, a fine structure of large hewn 
stones. It lies on a declivity, looking westward out over the great 
plain. 

Close upon the S. side of the Jerusalem road is the Tell and 
ruin of Latrén. The ruin is that of a fortress, some of the lower 
parts of which appear to be Roman work. ‘This is the place which 
formerly was pointed out to us at Tell es-Safieh, as * Amwas. 
From it the latter Tell is visible. The Wady ’Aly, along which 
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the Jerusalem road leads up the mountain to Saris, here bends 
around on the S. of Latroén; and then turning N.W. it passes 
down E. of Kub&b to Wady ’ Atallah. 

We now kept on southward to Sir’a, the ancient Zorah, the 
birthplace and residence of Samson. We saw it from the S. 
on our former journey, on a high peak overlooking the fine plain 
of Bethshemesh. We approached it now from the N., on which 
side the elevation is not more than half as great. Some twenty 
minutes before reaching Zorah we came to a noble fountain, and 
afterward passed no less than twelve women toiling up to the 
village with jars of water on their heads. This is a very common 
sight in Palestine ; but in the present case the hill was very steep. 
We remembered, too, that in all probability the mother of Samson 
must often have visited this fountain, and toiled homeward with 
her jar of water in like manner. 

Our object in visiting Zorah was to obtain a view of the country 
between it and Jerusalem, and especially to ascertain the course 
of the great valleys. We found the plain of Bethshemesh extend- 
ing up some distance N.E. of Zorah into the mountains, and 
could see the chasms of two great valleys running down into it. 
About E.S.E. of us was the mouth of the great Wady which comes 
down by Kulonieh ; and further N. that of Wady Ghirab, one 
branch of which begins ne&r Saris, and another above Kuryet 
el-’Enab. On the high ridge between this latter and the Wady 
of Kulonieh lie S6ba and Kiustil. 

We wished to proceed to Jerusalem along this same ridge, by 
Kesla and Soba ; but, after starting, learned that the road was 
impracticable. ‘The usual road from Sir’a is along the western 
declivity of the ridge of Saris to Wady ’Aly. We took this route 
at first; but turned up by a very steep and difficult ascent, and 
gained the top of the ridge at Mihsir, a flourishing village sur- 
rounded by olive-groves, an hour W.S.W. of Saris. We kept 
along on the top of the ridge, having a branch of Wady Ghurab 
below us on the right to Saris; and thence took the ordinary and 
very dreary road to Jerusalem by Kuryet el-’Enab, the ancient 
Kirjath Jearim. We reached the city at 8 o'clock on the 
morning of April 28th, having been more than three weeks on 
the way from Beiritt. 

In Jerusalem and the vicinity we remained twelve days, dili- 
gently occupied in examining the objects of interest, pos inves- 
tigating the various questions connected with ancient topography. 
We constantly enjoyed the kiud attentions and ready assistance 
of Dr. McGowan, and other gentlemen connected with the Eng- 
lish missions, as also those of our own countryman, Dr. Barclay, 
now residing in Jerusalem. For all these our best thanks are 
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due. Bishop Gobat had already left the country on a visit to 
England. 

This is not the place to enter upon a discussion of the vexed 
questions connected with the historical topography of the Holy City. 
I may, however, be permitted to refer to a few particulars, which 
may serve to show how the public mind has been misled by statements 
and conclusions not founded on careful and correct observations. 

First. In a published Plan of Jerusalem, to which are attached 
the names of the English Engineers, Col. Aldrich and Lieut. 
Symonds, the western wall of the Haram, or enclosure of the great 
Mosk, is laid down with two retiring angles towards its southern 
end ; that is, so that it does not continue straight through its 
whole length, but in its southern part first turns eastward by a 
right angle, and then again by a second right angle. Great 
stress has been laid upon this Plan, as constructed from actual 
survey by scientific engineers, and therefore decisive as to the 
point in question. Yet it contradicts the Plan of Mr. Cather- 
wood, made from actual measurements in the interior of the 
Haram, as well as all other Plans of the city before or since. 

Through the kindness of Dr. McGowan we were able to make 
some observations having a bearing on the subject. He and Mr. 
Calman accompanied us to the barracks, the residence of the 
military Governor of the city, at the N.W. corner of the Haram, 
from the roof of which there is a near view of the whole interior. 
Here not only the general view showed that the western wall is 
straight throughout, but a special circumstance added strength 
to the conviction. We had already noticed two cypress-trees 
standing just inside of this wall near the S.W. corner of the 
Haram, and S. of the house of Abu Sa’tid, so called. These 
two trees we could now see standing in a line with the northern 
part of the wall, as we looked along the latter. We afterwards 
repaired to the house of Abu Said, to which the professional 
services of Dr. McGowan had procured for us a ready admission. 
It is built directly upon the western wall, at some distance from 
the southern end, and is partly without and partly within the 
enclosure of the Haram; a passage being broken through the 
wall in each story. We were introduced into the uppermost 
room, where from the windows there is a view of the wall further 
N., and of the southern part of the enclosure. We were also 
conducted through the buildings in the S.W. corner of the Haram ; 
but not of course to any place where we should be exposed to 
public view. The result was as before, that the western wall is 
straight throughout. Such, too, was the testimony of the very 
intelligent owners of the house; one of whom occupied the post 
of Secretary under the government, and had charge of the census. 
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After all this, I can only repeat the expression of my surprise, 
that the names of scientific engineers could ever have been attached 
to the publication of so manifest an error. 

Second. In respect to the Valley of the Tyropocon, so called by 
Josephus, the new theory, first broached since 1840, and contra- 
dictory to the current views of all former centuries, transfers the 
beginning of this valley from the Yafa gate to the Damascus gate. 
This is really a question of interpretation, between the supporters 
of this hypothesis and Josephus. But so long as, with one voice, 
they follow him in making Zion terminate at the street leading 
down from the Yafa gate, all the laws of philology and hermeneu- 
tics require that they should follow him further, and like him make 
the ‘'yropoeon and then Akra lie adjacent to Zion. By no law of 
language can it be justified, that one part of the historian’s descrip- 
tion should be followed, and another part left out of view. 

Third. In connection with this transfer of the Tyropoeon, it has 
been asserted that there is no ridge N. of Zion, and no rise of 
ground in that direction. This statement needs correction. ‘The 
street which runs N., inthe rear of the Church of the Sepulchre, 
rises very considerably in that portion of it ; although at its southern 
end it appears to decline northward. But just at this southern end 
is the Greek Church of St. John, beneath which there has been dug 
out a chapel, standing on ground at least twenty-five feet below the 
present level of the two streets at that point. In the Bazaars the 
water is conducted off by a sewer running toward the S., and 
further N., opposite to the Church of the Sepulchre, the main 
street is carried along a covered passage cut through a ridge of 
solid rock. ‘Turning down at the 8. end of this covered passage, 
along the street leading by Helena’s Hospital, so called, we enter 
on the left the court of the Prussian Consul, and ascend by two 
flights of steps to his garden and dwelling (formerly Mr. Lanneau’s) 
on the same ridge. Following the same street further down, we 
find it crossing very obliquely the crest of the descending ridge. 
If again, from the street running S. along the bottom of the 
depression or valley, one enters the street next S. of that just 
described, he first ascends west rather steeply ; the street then turns 
north, and he ascends quite as steeply, until it turns W. again. 
Here another street comes into it from the south up a rather steep 
ascent. From all this it appears that there is on the N. of Zion 
a rocky ridge, on which the Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands, 
and which ends below in a rather broad point, about in a line 


between the said church and the great Mosk. This is the ridge 

which, with the adjacent tract, according to the description of Jose- 
hus, must be regarded as Akra. 

That the Tyropoeon itself, probably a narrow ravine, should no 
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longer exist in its former depth, is not surprising, when we consider 
the immense masses of rubbish with which the city is everywhere 
covered. The excavated chapel under the Church of St. John 
shows how enormous has been the accumulation along the very line 
in question. 

‘fourth. In connection with the same transfer of the Tyropoeon, 
have been adduced the channels of living water said to enter the 
city by the Damascus gate. That a report is current among the 
native inhabitants that a trickling of water may sometimes be 
heard at that gate, we formerly learned and have related ; and the 
same story is now repeated every a But we never found a per- 
son who professed that he himself had ever heard this trickling ; 
neither a native nor much less a Frank. Yet it may well be true, 
and that without being wonderful, seeing there are two large cis- 
terns just by the gate. But in addition to this supposed channel, 
one writer asserts that just outside of the Damascus gate, on the 
right hand, is a large reservoir of living water flowing into the city, 
from which several fountains were formerly supplied. Another 
writer speaks of a well of living water in the Church of the Flagel- 
lation, and regards it as connected with this channel at the Damas- 
cus gate. Both writers appeal also to the taste of these waters, 
as resembling that of the waters of Siloam. 

It seemed important to prove the accuracy of these statements. 
We went, ataiben, to the Damascus gate, in company with some 
of our friends, and found not only a cistern on the right side of the 
gate, but also one on the left side. ‘They are both, however, 
merely ordinary cisterns of rain-water, filled by the water which 
runs from the roads and fields above, and is conducted into them 
by small chaunels or furrows on the surface of the ground ; these 
we saw. We tasted of the water in the right-hand cistern; it had, 
indeed, a flavour somewhat like that of Siloam, but it was here 
merely the taste of impure water. We then tasted of water from 
the other cistern, and found it almost putrid. We afterwards 
repaired to the Church of the Flagellation. In the outer court is a 
large cistern of good rain-water collected from the roofs and courts. 
In an inner court is a smaller reservoir ; and the attendant began 
to relate how the water in it was never exhausted, and never stood 
higher nor lower in the reservoir. We tasted it, and found again 
the Siloam flavour. But looking at the water which had just been 
drawn up, we perceived that it was full of the wriggling worms and 
other animalcula found in impure rain-water. Here, then, was 
another ordinary cistern, and: the peculiar taste was accounted for. 

“ifth. Of the second wall of the city, Josephus says that it 
began at the ‘Gate Gennath’ in the first wall, and ran ‘cir- 
cling’ around to the fortress Antonia. The gate Gennath has 
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therefore usually and naturally been regarded as situated near the 
tower of Hippicus. But the modern theory removes this gate east- 
ward to a point in the wall along the brow of Zion, from which the 
said second wall would run northward along the street of the 
Bazaars. The grounds and arguments brought forward in aid of 
this view by its two earliest supporters have all been rightly re- 
jected by the latest, with the exception of two; and these would 
seem to be hardly more tenable than the rest. These are the tra- 
dition of two gates along this line; one the Porta judiciaria, so 
called, on the Via dolorosa, the other on the brow of Zion. Now 
as to the Porta judiciaria, without which the whole argument 
falls to the ground, there is no appearance nor evidence that a gate 
ever stood in that spot; a single lone column does not of itself 
imply a gate. And further, of the Via dolorosa itself, now held 
to be so authenticated by tradition, there is no historical trace 
until long after the crusades. On the contrary, historical docu- 
ments clearly show that in the thirteenth century the streets now 
so called were known among the Christians by other names. 

In opposition to such a course of the second wall, we have, first, 
the manifest absurdity of supposing that a wall for the defence of 
the city would be carried along the middle of a declivity, where it 
would everywhere be commanded by higher ground outside. Then, 
too, we know from Josephus, that there was a gate by which water 
was brought into the tower of Hippicus; of course it was near 
Hippicus. In describing the approaches of Titus, after he had 
taken the third or outer wall, the historian speaks of the next wall 
(the second) as extending up to this gate. Hence we have the 
second wall described in two opposite directions ; once, as begin- 
ning at the gate Gennath and running northward ; and again, as 
running southward up to the gate near Hippicus, ‘The inference 
is conclusive, that the gate Gennath and the gate by Hippicus 
were identical. 

Sixth. One writer regards the course of the third or outer wall 
of Joseplius as having been, in the main, the same with that of the 
present northern wall, and denies that the ancient city extended 
farther north than the limits of the modern one. But the multi- 
tude of ancient cisterns existing over a large tract outside of the 
present wall on the north, and in no other quarter, prove con- 
clusively that a very considerable extent of ground was here 
occupied of old by the streets and dwellings of a portion of 
Jerusalem. 

From these siz specimens it will be obvious that I did not find 
the statements and hypotheses of recent writers sufficiently sup- 
ported by observation to lead me to any important change in the 
views of the topography of Jerusalem expressed in my former 
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work, and current for centuries. I might go on to add other like 
examples, but must leave them for another opportunity. 

From these specimens, too, it might possibly be inferred, that 
these recent inquiries have been carried on, not so much with a 
desire to arrive at the simple truth, as to find support for precon- 
ceived opinions or favourite hypotheses. The authority of tradition, 
it might be said, was at all events to be sustained, even when un- 
supported by any evidence from history. 

From Jerusalem we made an excursion of a day to the Wady 
el-Werd (Valley of Roses) and its three fountains, S.W. from 
the city. One of its main heads is in the Plain of Rephaim: and 
the valley enters the great Wady of Kulonieh near a village called 
’Akar. ‘The valley has its name from the extensive fields of roses 
cultivated in it. The fountains are ’Ain Yalo, ’Ain Haniyeh (St. 
Philip's), and that of Bittir; the latter being much the largest. 
We passed near the Convent of the Cross in going out, and 
returned by Welejeh and the ridge above the village and Convent 
of Ain Karim. 

Another excursion of two days took us to the neighbourhood of 
Hebron. In our former journey we had been compelled to hasten 
over the road between Hebron and Jerusalem without a guide ; 
and hence it had been in some respects our least satisfactory day 
in Palestine. We now took the same road, stopping at Urtas 
on our way, where Mr. Meshullam now cultivates rich and well- 
watered fields along the bottom of the valley. The German 
colonists who were here two years ago were in his employ, but 
are since scattered. We went also to Bethzur, and visited again 
the vast and inexplicable foundations at Rameh, as also the remains 
upon the hill. Thence returning to Halhul, we encamped for the 
night near its sightly Mosk. 

On our return to Jerusalem next day we kept along as near as 
_ to the western brow of the mountains. We passed through 

it Ummar and near to Jedtr, and afterwards came to Beit 
Sakarieh, on a high and almost isolated promontory, overlooking 
the western region of lower hills. It bears every appearance of 
having once been a strong and impregnable fortress. It is without 
doubt the site of the ancient Bethzacharia of Josephus and the 
historian of the Maccabees ; since, besides the identity of name, 
its position relative to Bethzur is precisely the one required by the 
accounts of those writers. We passed on through the little village 
el-Khidr, and struck the road from Hebron to Jerusalem just 
W. of Bethlehem. 

On the 10th of May we left Jerusalem to proceed northward, 
and reaching the brow of Scopus I turned and looked upon the 
Holy City for the last time on earth. We hastened on, leaving 
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on our right the conspicuous Tuleil el-Ful, the ancient Gibeah of 
Saul, and came to Ramah of Benjamin. . Thence we turned east- 
ward to the Tombs of the Amalekites (so called), in the low plain 
in the valley N. of Hizmeh. These are merely four low heaps 
of rough stones in the form of long parallelograms ; the ~— is 
102 feet long by 27 feet broad, and three or four feet high. There 
is no appearance of antiquity about them, nor of any sepulchral 
character. Our guide from er-Ram called them Kubir Isra’in 
(Tombs of the Israelites), but we heard also the other name. 

We kept on in the same direction to Khirbet el-Haiyeh (Ser- 
pent), on the ridge between this valley and Wady Suweinit, near 
the southern brow of the latter. This place, on account of the 
name, has recently been brought forward as the site of the ancient 
Ai. But there is no affinity between the two names; since Ai 
contains the tenacious letter Ayin, which the other has not. And 
further, Ai was near to Bethel, and of easy access from it ; but 
this spot is at least nearly three hours distant from Bethel, and 
the deep and difficult Wady es-Suweinit lies between. There is 
here no valley on the W., except the low open plain we had tra- 
versed ; while towards Jeba’ there is a ridge. 

We turned now to Jeba’, the ancient Geba, and again crossed 
the deep valley to Mukhmas, passing in it the two steep hills, the 
scene of Jonathan’s adventure with the Philistines’ garrison. They 
struck us now, more than before, as well adapted for such outposts. 
At Mukhmas we encamped ; and next day passed on over the rocky 
Tell of Rimmén, and along the declivity below Taiyibeh on the 
W., to Deir Jerir. Here we entered upon new ground, which as 
yet is a blank in the maps. We crossed obliquely a very high 
ridge, and came in about an hour to Kefr Malik, on a high point 
overlooking the deep Wady going down to the ’Aujeh. Crossing 
this and ascending again to a higher uneven plateau, we came in 
an hour more to el-Moughaiyir, a large village ; and in another 
hour to Daumeh, the Hdwma of Eusebius ; here we encamped. 
From a hill just by we had a wide view of the Ghor directly 
below us, and of the ridge of Kirn es-Sirtabeh not far distant in 
the E.N.E. Just under our feet, in an offset from the Ghor, was 
Fusiil, the site of the ancient Phasiielis. 

The next morning, after crossing the main branch of the great 
Wady Fuaail, we came to Mejdel, a very old place, with an exten- 
sive view of the Ghor, and a nearer one of Kirn es-Sirtabeh. An 
hour and a half brought us now to ’Akrabeh, a large and flourish- 
ing town, which of old gave its name to the toparchy of Acrabat- 
tene. ‘The situation is fine, on the base of a high ridge on the 
northern side of an open valley or plain, which just here has its 
water-shed ; running down E. to Wady Ahmar under Kirn es- 
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Siirtabeh ; and also W., as Wady Bir Jenab, by Kiubelan to the 
western plain. From ’Akrabeh we took a circuitous route north- 
ward by Yanitn to the S.E. corner of the little plain of Salim, E. 
of Nablus ; and then descending and passing through Beit Firik, 
we crossed the water-bed of the Mikhna running through the W. 
end of the little plain, and came to Nablus for the night. 

The following day (May 13th) we turned again N.E. towards 
the Ghor. At the mouth of the valley of Nablus, on the N. 
side, are the ruins of a village called ’Askar, which name has some- 
times been compared with the Sychar of the New Testament. It 
has, however, the letter Ayin, which precludes any such affinity. 
We passed on northwards along the plain; which is here narrow, 
and soon breaks down by a deep and singular gorge to the Wady 
Fari’a and its wide rolling tract. We turned more to the left, and 
ascended steeply to Tullizah, lying N. of Mount Ebal, and 
surrounded by immense olive-groves. ‘This seems to be the ancient 
Tirzah, for a time the residence of the kings of Israel, though it 
now bears few marks of a royal metropolis. Hence we crossed the 
branches and intervening higher plains of Wady Faria to Tubas, 
in two and a half hours. ‘This is the Z’hebez of Scripture; where 
Abimelech met his death. It lies on a deeclivity me ne E., and 
has a fine plain with olive-groves before it. We kept on for less 
than an hour further to Teyasir, a small village, and there stopped 
for the night. 

This village is near the head of Wady el-Malih, which we fol- 
lowed next day down to the Ghor, climbing on our way to the 
ruins of a fortress of moderate size, Kusr el-Malih, once com- 
manding a pass. ‘The descent is here very gradual; the hills 
become lower and lower, and by degrees lose themselves in the 
plain. In Wady el-Malih are springs of saltish water, blood- 
warm, and in its lower part is a running stream. As it crosses 
the Ghér to the Jordan there is on its northern side a broad low 
swell, extending from the western hills quite to the upper banks 
of the Jordan ; the river being here crowded quite to the eastern 

art of the Ghér. We kept along upon this swell, and came at 
its extremity to a low hill, on which are the slight remains of 
Sakat, a name corresponding to the ancient Succoth. It looks 
down upon the lower valley of the Jordan, here a plain of some 
width ; the place and banks of the stream are seen, but not the 
water itself. 

We now turned N.W. through a lower portion of the plain, 
exhibiting the utmost fertility, and covered with the rankest vege- 
tation. ‘The grass and weeds came up to our horses’ backs, and 
the taller thistles often rose above our heads as we rode along. 
On the higher plateau, nearer the western mountains, the inha- 
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bitants of Tabas and other villages cultivate wheat. They were 
now in mid harvest; and we pitched our tent by the side of a 
colony from Tubas, who were dwelling in tents and booths, with 
their women and children, horses and donkeys, dogs and poultry. 
What struck us here especially were the many fountains and 
brooks in this part of the Ghor, furnishing an abundant supply of 
water, and giving rise to a most luxuriant fertility. 

Here we bargained with two young Sheikhs from Tubas, active 
and intelligent men, to take us on an excursion of a day across 
the Jordan. Our object was to ascertain whether any place or 
ruin called Yabis (Jabesh) still existed on or near Wady Yabis; 
and in that way determine, if possible, whether the ruins at 
Tuabikat Fahil were those of Pella. Eusebius gives the distance 
of Jabesh from Pella at six Roman miles, on the way to Gerasa 
(Jerash). We proposed to go first to Kefr Abil (not Bil), which 
lies high on the side of the mountain, not very far distant from 
the probable position of Jabesh Gilead ; since the men of Jabesh 
had gone down by night to Beisan, and carried off the bodies of 
Saul and Jonathan. 

We rose very early (May 15th), and, sending our muleteers to 
Beisin, directed our course to the ford not far N. of Sakit. 
Descending the steep upper bank of the Jordan, here 150 feet 
high, and crossing the low alluvial plain, which our guides said 
was never overflowed, we came to the ford. A narrow island, 
covered with rank vegetation, here divides the river into two 
branches, the eastern one being much the largest. The stream 
was rapid, and the water came up high on the sides of the horses, 
Having got safely over, we ascended at once the steep eastern 
upper bank, and crossed obliquely the narrow plain to the foot 
of the mountains, to reach the mouth of Wady Yabis. As we 
approached the first hills, we found ourselves suddenly surrounded 
by twenty or thirty armed men. They proved to be from the 
village of Farah on the mountain, and were here to harvest their 
wheat in the plain. They had recently helped to drive away the 
officer sent to enforce the conscription in their district ; and they 
had now been watching us, thinking we might perhaps be coming 
from the government on a like errand. ‘They were acquainted 
with our Sheikhs, and, finding all right, they took us to their en- 
campments on the 8S. bank of Wady Yabis, gave us coffee, and 
brought us bread and leben, which we left to our guides. 

We now began to ascend the mountain by a smaller Wady just 
N. of the Yabis. After half an hour, the hills became higher 
and greener; and oak-trees, the oaks of Bashan, began to appear, 
scattered like orchards upon the hills. After more than an hour 
we came out upon a prominent point, affording an extensive view 
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over the whole northern Ghor, from Kirn es-Sirtabeh to the 
Lake of Tiberias. The whole southern part, from the Kirn to 
the Dead Sea, I had already seen. ‘This eminence proved to be 
the brow of the first plateau of the mountain, along which we 
ascended very gradually through a region of the utmost verdure 
and beauty and fertility, to Kefr Abil, near the foot of the next 
high ridge. 

We found it deserted. The inhabitants had been implicated 
with those of Farah in the matter of the conscription ; and seeing 
Franks approaching (an event of unusual occurrence), they had 
all left the village. They were, however, not far off, and soon 
returned. 

Wady Yabis is a mile or more S. of this village. It breaks 
down from the higher ridge by a deep glen, in which is a place of 
ruins called Maklib, as having been ‘ overturned.’ It was said 
to have no columns. Lower down on the Wady, about S. 
from us, and on a hill on the S. side of the valley, is another 
ruin called ed-Deir; it is on the road from Beisan to Helaweh 
and Jerash, and has columns. This latter ruin seems to corre- 
spond well to the site of ancient Jabesh Gilead; but the name 

abis now exists only as applied to the Wady. 

We now turned to descend the mountain by a more northern 
path leading directly towards Beisaén ; computing that, if the ruins 
at Tabikat Fahil were those of Pella, we ought to reach the spot 
in about two hours. Our road to Beisan passed ten minutes N. 
of the ruins; and we were opposite to them in just two hours. 
But our guides knew them only as el-Jerm, and we went on ten 
minutes further before turning off to them. They lie upon a low 
hill or mound, having a broad area on its top, surrounded by 
higher hills except on the W., where is a plain, which also runs 
up on the N. side of the hill or mound described. As we ap- 
proached from the N, we came upon ruins in the low plain, 
with many fragments of columns. ‘The area on the hill is covered 
with like remains, and others are also seen below in the western 
plain. Below the hill, on the S.E. quarter, there is a large foun- 
tain, which sends off a stream towards the S.W. Near it was a 
small temple, of which two columns are still standing, and the 
valley below is full of oleanders. From men on the spot we 
learned that the name of the place itself is Yahi]; the word 
Tubikah (meaning a story of a house, a terrace) being here ap- 
plied to the narrow plain which stands out like a terrace in front 
of the hills, several hundred feet above the valley of the Jordan 
below. 

The situation of this spot in relation to Beisin and Wady 
Yabis, the extensive remains obviously of a large city, the copious 
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fountains, and also the name, left no doubt upon our minds that 
we were standing on the site of ancient Pella. The ruins were 
discovered and visited by Irby and Mangles in 1817, but no idea 
of any connection with Pella suggested itself to. their minds. 
Since that time no Frank traveller has visited the spot. The first 
public suggestion of the identity of the place with Pella was 
given in Kiepert’ s Map of Palestine, i in which the name of Pella 
is inserted with a query. Our main object was now accomplished, 
in thus verifying the correctness of Kiepert’s suggestion. Mr. 
Van de Velde, whom we had met again at Nablus, accompanied 
us on this excursion at our invitation. 

Descending from the terrace five or six hundred feet to the 
plain below, we came to the ford of the Jordan. Here are in fact 
three fording places, of which that lowest down is said to be the 
easiest ; but we found it deeper and more rapid than the ford of 
the morning. The Sheikhs proposed, and we assented, that one 
of them on foot should lead otr horses one by one across. In 
this way we crossed safely, the water coming up almost to the 
horses’ backs. We pushed on rapidly through the glorious plain 
to Beisén, where our tent was pitched, and we remained over 
Sunday. This was our hardest day's work in Palestine. 

Beisan has a splendid position ; just where the great valley or 
plain of Jezreel sinks down by an offset or gradual declivity of a 
hundred feet or more to the Ghér. Just on the brow of this 
declivity is the village, and also many remains of the ancient city. 
But the Tell or acropolis i is ten minutes further N., near the 
stream of Jaltid coming from the W., which passes down at the 
N. foot of the Tell. On the 8. of the tall are numerous 
columns still standing, and the very perfect remains of a large 
amphitheatre. All the ruins (except the columns) are of black ba- 
saltic stones ; and the Tell is also of the same character, and black. 

On Monday morning we left the direct road to Zer’in on our 
right, and struck off to the foot of the mountains of Gilboa, to a 
site of ruins called Beit Ilfa, which had been already visited by 
Schultz. The remains are those of a small place; there are two 
or three ancient sarcophagi. It could never hone been a fortress 
of importance, since it lies in the plain directly at the foot of the 
high mountain. Whether it was the Bethulia of the book of 
Judith is at least doubtful. 

We now passed on across the plain to Kiimieh, and came near 
getting our animals mired in the soft bottom of the Jalid. At 
Tiimrah we crossed the line of hills extending from the Little 
Hermon eastward to Kaukab, and descended so as to pass along 
the eastern foot of Tabor, to the Khan and Libieh. Here we 
encamped. 
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From Libieh we came next morning to the Hajar en-Nisrany, 
where our Lord is said (in monkish tradition) to have fed the four 
thousand. My object at this place was to obtain the view of 
Capernaum described by Arculfus, as this seemed naturally to be 
the point of which he speaks. Thence we descended to Irbid, at 
the upper end of Wady Hamam. The remains are not important, 
but among them are the columns and some other portions of an 
ancient Jewish synagogue, of the same type with those at Kefr 
Bir'im and Meirén. We now passed down Wady Hamam, be- 
neath its frowning precipices, with the caverns of the fortress 
Kil’at Ibn Ma’an, and, entering our former route at the Round 
Fountain, followed it to Khan Minyeh. Here I was more 
impressed than formerly with the extent and character of the 
adjacent ancient site ; and the neighbouring fountain, ’Ain el-Tin, 
is fine and cold. 

On the promontory beyond is a deep channel cut in the rock, 
now serving as a road, but obviously once an aqueduct conveying 
water from Tabighah to irrigate the plain. At Tabighah the 
water was formerly raised to an elevated head in a massive reser- 
voir, but there are no traces of the intermediate channel. At Tell 
Hum we at once recognized, in the sculptured remains, which for- 
merly had puzzled us, another ancient Jewish structure, like those 
at Meirén and Kefr Bir’im, and the largest and most elaborate 
of all. 

At Tell Ham we turned up from the lake along a shallow 
Wady coming down from the N.W., in order to visit a site of 
ruins called Keraizeh. An hour brought us to the place. The 
remains are merely the basaltic foundations and walls of a poor 
village. In a side valley, five minutes N.E., is a small fountain 
called Bi'r Kerazeh. ‘This name may be compared with the 
ancient Chorazin; but the latter place, according to Jerome, 
appears to have been situated on the shore of the lake (in litore 
maris sita), and the remains seem too unimporta. . 

We now struck up into the road running N. from the Khan 
Jubb Yiisuf along the eastern foot of the Safed hills to the Haleh. 
After a long hour we turned up for the night to Ja’fineh, a vil- 
lage lying high on the declivity of the western hills, and overlook- 
ing the Hileh, but still at some distance S. of the lake. 

Our road next day continued along this declivity, passing 
through or near several villages and places of ruins. Among the 
latter was Kisyin, of which we had before heard. Coming at 
length to the deep Wady Hendaj, we were obliged to descend to 
the plain and cross its mouth. But we soon again began to ascend 
on the road to Kedes, and, coming out upon the plateau on which 
Kedes lies, we turned off S.W. to visit el-Khureibeh, a Tell with 
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ruins S. of Kedes, and overlooking the gorge of Wady Hendaj 
rom the N. I have formerly suggested, that possibly this spot 
fmay have been the Hazor of Scripture, which is twice mentioned 
as on the S. of Kedes; nor have I since found any more pro- 
bable site. 

We passed on to Kedes over the fine plain, in which, below the 


village, are some remarkable sarcophagi, and two ruined structures, 
The easternmost of these is of the Jewish type already mentioned. 
The situation of Kedes is splendid; but the water of its copious 
fountains is regarded as unhealthy, and the place was now deserted. 
We encamped for the night at the large village of Meis. 

The next morning brought us to Hunin ; the road affording on 
the way extensive views, as far as to Tibnin on our left, and over 
the lake and plain of the Hileh on our right. Hunin is evidently 
an ancient site; but there are no data by which to ascertain its 
ancient name. It lies in a notch of the ridge, looking towards 
the E.; while towards the W. a valley runs down from it to the 
Litany. Our way now continued N. along the high ground, 
leaving Abil and Mutillah on our right, and Kefr Kily on our 
left, until we descended into the fine oval basin of Mer) ’Ayin. 
Crossing this, we came to Tell Dibbin in its northern part, so 
called from a neighbouring village. There are remains of an 
ancient town at its northern base; and there seem to be good 
reasons for regarding it as the site of ancient Jjon. The Tell is 
ninety feet high. 

We here fell into the road from Sidon by the Jisr Khirdelah 
to Hasbeiya, and continued on over a high plain, till it descended 
into Wady et-Teim at the Khan. Here this valley opens out to a 
very fertile oval basin, full of tillage and fruit-trees. ‘Three quar- 
ters of an hour from the Khan brought us to the ford of the Has- 
bany, leading to Hasbeiya. The bridge is ten minutes higher up, 
and the great fountain some thirty rods above the bridge. The 
river was running with a fine full stream, coming wholly from the 
fountain. We passed up the rough and rocky Wady Busis, and 
came in thirty-five minutes to Hasbeiya, situated in the S.W. 
quarter of the great amphitheatre which forms the head of that 
valley. This was on Thursday, May 20th. 

Here the Rev. W. M. Thomson from Sidon was awaiting us, 
and Dr. Smith left me and returned to Beirtt. But the exhaus- 
tion caused by rapid travelling during the excessive heat had 
brought on an illness, which detained me at Hasbeiya until the 
next ‘Tuesday. 

On that day (May 25th) Mr. Thomson and myself set off for 
Banias by way of the chasm of the Litény below Barghiiz. There 
had been reports of robberies committed by Druzes in the vicinity 
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of Banias ; and we took the precaution to obtain a letter from the 
principal Druze Sheikh in Hasbeiya, who also sent with us three 
of his men. But we heard nothing more of robbers, though there 
was no question that the reports were true. 

We struck first by Kaukaba over to the bridge of Birghiiz. 
Below this bridge the river meets a ridge or spur running out from 
Lebanon, and cleaves it obliquely and almost lengthwise to its 
base. We kept along, without path, as near as we could on the 
top of the thin left-hand ridge above the chasm, to Belat. The 
depth below us, as we rode along, was from 1000 to 1200 feet ; 
at Belat Mr. Thomson had, a few days before, found the height of 
the precipitous bank alone to be 800 feet by the aneroid. The 
whsle chasm bears a great resemblance to that of the river Sal- 
zach at the Pass Lueg, on the way from Salzburg to Gastein. At 
Belat the chasm turns S.W. at a right angle, and becomes still 
more precipitous. After cutting thus through the ridge, the river 
again turns S. and flows on by Kiul’at esh-Shikif. 

We now kept along by way of Dibbin and Judeideh, visited 
again Tell Dibbin, and then ascended the eastern hill to Khiyam, 
the chief place of Merj ’Aytin, where we encamped. It commands 
a view both of the Merj on the W., and of the lower and more 
open part of Wady et-Teim, and the upper portion of the Haleh, 
on the E. Here, as in all the region round about, the traveller 
has continually before him the lofty ridges and snowy summits of 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, the Hermon of Scripture. There are two sum- 
mits, as here seen, of which the north-eastern one is the highest. 

From Khiyam our course was to Tell el-Kady, fording the Has- 
bany in its deep channel just N. of Ghijar on its E. bank. 
The bridge of that name is some distance farther down the river. 
Tell el-Kady is apparently the crater of an extinct volcano ; por- 
tions of the rim are still visible. From under its 8. W. side gushes 
out at once an immense stream of the purest water, while another 
smaller one rises within the crater and rushes down further S. 
through a break in the rim. These streams together form the 
middle and largest arm of the Jordan, called Leddan, equal indeed 
in the volume of its water to both the other branches. 

From this point we made an excursion into the lower Hileh, in 
order to ascertain whether there was any junction of the streams 
before entering the lake. We expected to traverse much marshy 
ground, and were surprised to find only a most beautiful tract of 
plain, superabundantly watered indeed by channels from the 
various streams of the Jordan, but not now miry; the whole was 
of exuberant fertility, like the Ghor around Beisin. But the 
Hileh exhibits far more tillage. We came first upon the stream 
from Banias, and forded it twice in its windings; then to its june- 
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tion with the Leddan, which comes down in two arms ; and, lastly, 
further down comes in the Hasbany. From this point, which is 
some distance above the lake, the river runs to the latter as one 
stream. We returned and pitched our tent at Banias. 

Banias lies in the angle of the mountains, on a beautiful terrace, 
500 feet higher than Tell el-Kady. ‘The brow of the terrace is 
nearly twenty minutes W. of the town, and extends as far as to 
the great chasm of the Wady ’Asal coming down from Jebel esh- 
Sheikh. E. of the town runs up a high and thin ridge, which 
seems cut off from the shoulder of Jebel esh-Sheikh by the deep 
and wild gorge of Wady Khushabeh, which comes out upon the 
terrace around the W. end of the said ridge. Just here, from 
under the lower extremity of this ridge, and in no direct connec- 
tion with Hermon, bursts forth the famous fountain, of the purest 
and most sparkling water, sending forth a stream two-thirds as 
large as the Leddin. On a high point of the same ascending 
ridge stands the ruined castle of Banias, the Kul’at es-Subeibeh of 
Arabian writers. On the S. side of the town comes down 
Wady Za’arah with a brook, which unites below with the stream 
from the fountain. 

The following day we devoted to an excursion to the lake 
Phiala, now Birket er-Ram, returning by way of the castle. At 
first we ee up along Wady Za’arah, then in a straight course 
by ’Ain Kiunyeh over the high ridge above that village, whence 
we again descended and crossed Wady Za’arah, here coming from 
the N.E., and sweeping round in a circuit through the ridge till it 
turns N.W. The haies is a short distance beyond, just two hours 
from Banias, in a direction nearly E. by S. It lies in a depression 
like a bowl, 200 or 250 feet lower than the adjacent tract, and 
is not less than a mile in diameter. It was probably once a 
crater; the shores are everywhere volcanic. Millions of frogs 
and innumerable leeches are the tenants of its stagnant slim 
waters. Some ducks were swimming on its surface, and a haw 
was pursuing them. 

We struck off now N.N.W., without path, to gain the top of 
the ridge before mentioned, crossing on our way the lower end of 
Merj Sheikh Yafary, a little plain coming down S.W. from under 
the very base of Jebel esh-Sheikh, which here drops down at once 
precipitously from its south-western summit to this plain 3500 to 
4000 feet. The plain forms the head of Wady Za’arah. Having 
gained the top of the ridge, we descended and passed along a 
lower neck or cross ridge extending from it to that on which the 
castle stands. On this, twenty-five minutes E.S.E. of the castle, 
we came to a grove of venerable oaks, among which is the tomb of 
Sheikh Othman Haziry. ‘This spot has also been assumed as the 
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site of ancient Hazor, but the ground is in its native state, and 
was earn | never built upon. This was the third Hazir or 
Haziry which I had visited, neither of which can possibly have 
been the Hazor of Scripture. 

The castle is the most extensive and best preserved ancient fortress 
in all Palestine. It is very long, though narrow ; and the eastern 
and highest part forms of itself a separate citadel, with walls 
and towers more massive and impregnable than the rest. It was 
originally built wholly of stones finely bevelled; and in the east- 
ern portion, especially, there has been little change. The patch- 
work of the times of the crusaders is visible in many parts ; but 
other portions of earlier ruins remain untouched. A very steep 
and rapid descent from the castle, down the S. side of the ridge 
and along its base, took us to Banias in fifty minutes. 

We returned next day (May 28th) to Hasbeiya. The road 
kept along the southern ae of esh-Sheikh to the mouth or plain 
of Wady et-Teim, and then turned N. by E. In a little more 
than half an hour from this point we turned off and climbed for 
forty minutes the almost precipitous mountain on our right to a 
place of ruins called Kul’at Bustra. This is a singular spot; it 
was not a fortress nor a town, but rather a religious site, a collec- 
tion of temples. These were small, indeed, and rude, but we made 


out not less than four distinctly, and there must probably have 
been more. 


Our road mh Rasheiyat el-Fukhar, renowned for its pottery ; 


and thence to Hibbariyeh, situated at the mouth of the great chasm 
of Wady Shib’ah, where it issues from the W. side of Jebel esh- 
Sheikh. In this enormous gorge, high up in Hermon, lies the 
village of Shib’ah, which sends out its 25,000 goats to pasture 
throughout the higher parts of the mountain. In Hibbariyeh, 
and fronting this magnificent chasm, stands a beautiful and well- 
preserved ancient temple, built of large bevelled stones, some of 
them fifteen feet long. It is of the same general type with that at 
Deir el-Kil’ah, but less massive and less simple. 

We came by ’Ain Jirfa to Hasbeiya, crossing the high ridge 
on the S. of the town. From the bed of Wady Shib’ah be- 
low ’Ain Jiirfa we ascended 992 feet to the top of this ridge, 
and then descended 550 feet to Hasbeiya. These measurements 
had been made by Dr. De Forest with the aneroid a few days 
previously. ; 

On the following Monday (May — we started again on the 
way to Damascus, accompanied by Mr. John Wortabet. We 
crossed the bed of the Hasbany above the fountain, where only a 
small thread of water was trickling among the stones, and as- 
cended the ridge ed-Dahar, which divides Wady et-T - from the 
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valley of the Litany. Along the top of this ridge runs a path, 
which we took for an hour north-easterly, and then left it and de- 
scended obliquely to Yahmur on the E. bank of the Litany. 
Half an hour up the river from this village is the Ktiweh, a natu- 
ral bridge over the Litany, at the bottom of a wild chasm. The 
road to it is now not more difficult than many others, and leads 
from it up to Jezzin. The bridge appears to have been formed 
by the fal of rocks from above, and has some resemblance to 
the Oefen at the Pass Lueg. From the Kiweh we turned again 
obliquely to the ridge ed-Dahar, and came to Libbeiya on its 
eastern brow, and passed on to Neby Siifa for the night. Here 
is another temple not unlike that at Hibbariyeh, but less well pre- 
served. 

We came next day to Rasheiya, situated high on the northern 
flank of Jebel esh-Sheikh, and strictly upon the first or western 
ridge of Antilebanon. Hence we followed the great Damascus 
road for half an hour to ’Aiha, where also are the now scattered 
remains of an ancient temple. Hence we struck down across 
the fine round basin of Kefr Kuk to that village. This plain 
has no outlet, and becomes a lake in the rainy season. We then 
took another cross-road in order to reach Rikhleh, situated E. 
of the water-shed on the road which passes by ’Aiha. Here, in 
the deepest recesses of Hermon, is (or rather was) one of the 
finest ancient temples, massive, and yet simple and beautiful, with 
nothing of the later more florid style. The ground is strewed 
with its ruins. 

We now turned about N.N.E. and came in a hour and three 
quarters to Deir el-’Ashayir, situated on the upper plateau of An- 
tilebanon, S. of Zebedainy. Here, too, is an ancient temple, 
more elaborate and ornate than that at Rikhleh, and standing on 
a platform. Here we stopped for the night. 

The next morning Mr. ii homson left us to return to Hasbeiya 
and Sidon. Our road led along a shallow valley, through an 
open region, to the fountain and ruined Khan of Meithelin, where 
a road from Beirit comes in, which passes through Wady el- 
Kirn. We came to Dimas; and followed the usual road by 
Mezzeh to Damascus. It is barren and dreary enough. ‘The only 
point of interest on it is the view from the brow above Mezzeh ; 
and this is far inferior to the celebrated one from the Wely above 
Salihiyeh. 

In Damascus it had been arranged by the missionaries that I 
should find a home in the dwelling of Mr. Robson, of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church, and that he would accompany me on my 
further journey. From him and his colleague, Mr. Porter, I re- 
ceived the kindest attentions. The American missionaries were 
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mostly absent at Blidin, near Zebedany, preparing a summer resi- 
dence ; but Dr. Paulding returned before I left. ‘To him and Mr. 
Porter I am also indebted for much topographical information. 

Damascus is an oriental city, but it is one of the most regular 
and least filthy of oriental cities. It has many more remains of 
antiquity than I had supposed, though few of them go back be- 
yond the Roman period. It is likewise a very old city, bemg 
mentioned in the time of Abraham; and being, too, the only 
known city of that period which is now inhabited and flourishing. 
The glory of Damascus is its splendid plain, watered abundantly 
by the channels of the Desads Without the waters of this 
stream, the plain would be a desert ; with them, it is an earthly 
paradise, luxuriating with fields of the heaviest grain, and trees of 
the finest fruit. 

We heard here (though not for the first time) of a valley de- 
scending from Antilebanon, N. of the Berada and parallel to it, 
which takes the name of a village situated in the upper part of it, 
called Helbén. This valley is celebrated for its fine grapes and 
vineyards ; and from them is made the best and most famous wine 
of the country. Our friends had repeatedly visited the place. 
They are probably right in regarding this as the Helbon of Scrip- 
ture, rather ‘than Aleppo (Haleb). The ‘wine of Helbén’ is 
still celebrated ; while Aleppo, if it produces wine at all, has none 
of any special reputation. 

On the Monday following (June 7th) Mr. Robson and myself 
left Damascus for Ba’albek, by the circuitous route of ’Anjar. 
We ascended the ridge back of Salihiyeh, and enjoyed from the 
Wely at the top the glorious prospect of the city and plain so 
justly celebrated ; and also looked down into the pra tiewer? gorge 
by which the river here breaks through the last ridge of Antile- 
banon. At Dummar, the direct road to Zebedany leads over the 
bridge, and strikes across the great northern bend of the river. 
We, however, without crossing the bridge, took a road more to 
the right, which led us away from the river, until we turned and 
reached it again at Bessima, whence we followed its left bank up 
to the great fountain of el-Fijeh. The stream from this fountain 
is about the size of that at Banias; it foams and tumbles down a 
rocky channel for about 120 yards, and joins the Berada. Here 
it is larger than the latter ; its water is limpid, while that of the 
Berada is turbid. At the fountain are the remains of two ancient 
temples, one of them quite small. 

We came afterwards to el-Kefr, also on the N. side of the 
stream, where near by are the ruins of a small temple apparently 
Greek, the capitals of the columns being Corinthian. 

Here we crossed to the south bank of the stream, and came soon 
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to the village of Suk el-Berada, near the mouth of the long 
gorge through which the river flows from above ; and directly under 
the high cliff (800 feet) on which stands the Wely of Neby Abil. 
In the lower part of this gorge, and extending probably down to 
the village, was the site of the ancient Adila. It is marked by 
columns and other remains; while above are many tombs hewn 
in the rocks, and the ancient excavated Roman road with the in- 
scriptions. Here the road again crosses for the last time to the 
left bank of the stream. 

Just beyond the chasm, a smaller stream comes in from the 
S.W. from Wady el-Kirn, which drains the plain of Judeideh, 
lying beyond a ridge in the S.W. from Zebedany. ‘Turning 
more to the right the road soon enters the beautiful plain of Ze- 
bedany, so called from the large village in its northern part. 
The great fountain of the Berada is in the S.W. corner of the 
broader portion of the plain ; apd the stream meanders through 
the narrower portion below. We pitched our tent here upon its 
green bank, not far from a mill and bridge. The plain is shut in 
by a steep ridge on the W., and by another on the E.; which 
latter, opposite Zebedany, rises into the highest peaks of Antile- 
banon. On its declivity is the village of Blidan. 

The next morning we made a circuit northwards to reach the 
great fountain. It forms a small, narrow lake, out of which the 
stream runs first eastward and then turns southward through the 
narrow part of the plain. Thence we passed on S.S.W. along the 
base of the western ridge to Batriiny and its basin, at the ex- 
tremity of which the road ascends in an angle formed by a spur. 
We came out on the top of the high western ridge, and locked 
down into the plain or basin of Judeideh below. The view ex- 
tended also over and beyond the lower ridge still further W., and 
took in the snow-capt summits of Lebanon. As we looked down, 
we could see the outlet of the basin, the beginning of Wady el- 
Kirn, at some distance on our left. 

Descending into the plain we found it a perfect desert. Not 
a drop of water, not a spot of verdure, not a tree, not a human 
dwelling was anywhere to be seen. How different from the 
green plain of Zebedany, which we had just left! We crossed 
the basin obliquely, and on its western side, at the mouth of 
Wady Zariry, fell into the usual road from Damascus to Beirit. 
A short and gentle acclivity brought us the water-shed ; whence 
we descended very gradually by the much longer and somewhat 
winding Wady Hariry to the Buka’a opposite the village of Mej- 
del ’Anjar. 

Here terminates a range of elevated hills, which, running from 
the S. along the eastern side of the Buka’a parallel with Anti- 
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lebanon, encloses between the two a narrow and somewhat higher 
valley. ‘This may be considered strictly as a continuation of Wady 
et-Teim ; the hills on the west of that valley running on and ter- 
minating here. Further S., and opposite to the village of 
Sultén Ya’kob, there is a depression or basin in this higher valley, 
which is drained through a gap in the western hills into the Buka’a. 
This gap is known as Wady Faluj. 

Mejdel is remarkable for one of the finest antique temples now 
existing. It stands on the summit of the northernmost hill, 
looking northward along the magnificent vista of the Bika’a ; 
having the lofty wall of Antilebanon on the right, and the still 
loftier snow-capt ridges of Lebanonmon the left. The temple is 
simple, massive, and beautiful, and obviously of a severer and 
earlier type than those at Ba’albek. Nothing can be finer than 
its position. 

‘orty minutes N.E. of Mejdel lie the ruins now called ’Anjar ; 
they are in the plain, which slopes gently to the north towards the 
stream from the great fountain of ’Anjar. Here are the ruined 
walls and towers of an ancient fortified city or citadel, in the form 
of a square, about a quarter of an English mile on each side. An 
examination of the place left no doubt on my mind, that, as I have 
formerly suggested, this was the site of Chalcis in Lebanon, the 
seat of Agrippa’s kingdom, before he was transferred to more 
southern territories. We encamped at the great fountain, fifteen 
minutes distant, at the foot of Antilebanon. 

Further N. another line of hills begins, parallel to Antile- 
banon and near it, which runs on with little interruption quite to 
Ba’albek. ‘They seem almost a continuation of the hills further 
8.; as if the latter only terminated here for a time in order 
that the low meadow-like tract from the Bia’a might set up be- 
tween and receive the waters of the two great fountains ’Anjar 
and Shemsin. 

Neba’ Shemsin is twenty minutes N. of Neba’ ’Anjar, and is 
much less copious. Beyond it our road lay next day (June 9th) 
between the Hine of hills and Antilebanon; the —_ of the nar- 
row valley at first ascending and then descending fora time ; with 
occasional intervals between the hills, affording fine views of the 
great plain in the W. After three hours we saw, at Deir el- 
Ghizal, the massive substructures and scattered ruins of another 
temple. An hour further was the stream of Wady Yahfafeh, 
coming down from Serghaya, and here breaking through the last 
low ridge of Antilebanon, by a deep chasm to the Buka’a. Not 
far N. of the chasm, this low ridge of Antilebanon has its end in 
a promontory, which we crossed to reach the village of Neby Shit. 
Still further N., the high ridge which we had seen on the E. 
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of Zebediiny comes out and forms the eastern wall of the great 
valley. N. of Neby Shit, the space E. of the line of hills 
becomes rather a high narrow plain, through which several ravines 
from the mountain break down to the great plain below. Around 
the last of the hills the great plain sends up an arm to the foun- 
tain of Ba’albek ; and the city itself, with its gorgeous temples, is 
situated at the N.W. base of the same northernmost hill. The 
quarry, in which the immense block lies hewn out, is scarcely ten 
minutes S. 

This is not the place to speak of Ba’albek. Its temples have 
been the wonder of past centuries ; and will continue to be the 
wonder of future generations, until earthquakes shall have done 
their last work. In vastness of plan, combined with elaborateness 
of execution, they seem to surpass all others in Western Asia and 
the adjacent regions. Such massive grandeur, and at the same 
time such airy lightness, seem nowhere else to exist together; 
certainly not in Egypt. Yet the very elaborate and highly ornate 
character of the structures appears to militate against the idea of 
any remote antiquity. The simplicity and severity which reign 
in the temple at Mejdel are here no longer seen. 

N. of Ba’albek the Buka’a becomes gradually narrower as 
far as to Ras Ba’albek, and its character changes. The fertile 
portion becomes contracted to a narrow strip near the western 
mountain ; while from the eastern side an immense slope of hard 
gravelly soil extends down more than half across the valley, 
broken occasionally by ravines from the mountain and small offsets 
from the lower plain. This gravelly tract is everywhere little 
more than a desert; and this character becomes more and more 
marked as we advance northward almost to Ribleh. 

We started next day much later than usual, and came in less 
than an hour and a half to Nahleh, where is a temple older 
apparently than those at Ba’albek. ‘The way was dreary, and we 
stopped for the night at the great fountain of Lebweh. An hour 
previously we had passed the water-shed in the Buka’a, on a ridge 
where we found the waters of a brook carried along so as to run 
off in both directions, N. and S.; and where too we obtained 
our first extensive view northward. The fountain of Lebweh is as 
large uty as that of ‘Anjar. It rises out of a tract of 
gravel at the foot of a ledge of limestone rocks, and several 
streams are carried off from it in various directions. One of them 
is conducted along the hard and barren slope, northward, for a 
great distance. ‘The main bed of the stream runs off N.W. and 
keeps along not far from the western mountain. Further N. 
the desert slope extends quite across the whole valley, and the 
stream finds its way through it by a deep and narrow chasm. At 
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the Orontes. 

We passed next morning for some time along the canal from 
the Lebweh, and then turned more to the right between still 
another line of hills and Antilebanon. Ras Ba’albek lies near 
the northern extremity of these hills. In it are the remains of 
two ancient churches ; showing it to have been once a place of 
importance under a name now probably lost. Here the eastern 
mountain begins to retire and sweeps round in a curve on the E. 
of Ribleh and the plain. 

From this place we took a course about N. by W. and crossed 
the Bika’a obliquely to the fountains of the Orontes and the 
monument of Hirmul. From the moment we left the gardens of 
er-Ras, until we reached the said fountains, every step of the way 
was a rocky desert. We crossed the canal from the postion here 
as large as at first, and driving three mills; but the soil was too 
hard and stony to be affected by the water, and not a trace of 
verdure clothed even its banks. It runs on to the vicinity of 
el-Ka’a. We followed the road to Htrmul; and after two hours 
turned more to the left, without a path for half an hour, and so 
came to the chasm of the Lebweh and the fountains of the Orontes. 

These burst forth within the chasm, from under its eastern wall. 
The Lebweh is here no mean stream. It seemed to us larger than 
at its source, and may receive accessions from fountains in its 
course under Lebanon. But here the size of the stream becomes 
at least threefold greater. From the largest fountain it sweeps 
round a high rocky point. In the precipice on the other side of this 
high point, on the S. side of the stream, and looking northward, 
is the excavated convent of Mar Maréu now deserted. ‘The river 
continues in its rugged chasm northward for a considerable dis- 
tance, then sweeps round eastward into the lower plain, and passes 
near Ribleh. 

We took a direct course, without a path, to the monument, an 
hour distant. It is a remarkable structure, square and solid, 
terminating above in a pyramid, the whole being from 60 to 70 feet 
high. On the four sides hunting scenes are sculptured in relief, of 
which the drawing borders on the grotesque. ‘They are too much 
defaced to be fully made out. We looked for some inscriptions, 
but not a trace of any exists. ‘The monument stands here on a 
lone projecting hill, far out in front of the western mountain ; but 
its founder, and the event it was intended to commemorate, are 
unlike unknown. From the monument we struck a direct course 
without any road, and through a region of trap, for Ribleh, which 
we reached after dark. It is a poor village on the south bank of 

the Orontes, here running E. 
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From Ribleh we would gladly have extended our journey north- 
ward to Hums, Hamah, and even to Antioch. But the season of 
heat was already at hand, and, under existing circumstances, it 
was advisable for me to leave Beirfit by the steamer of June 22nd. 
Very reluctantly, therefore, on my part, we turned next day 
towards the coast, by way of the great fortress el-Hisn, bearing 
from Ribleh about N. 30 W. 

Having crossed the great plain of the Orontes, we ascended 
very gradually the low broad slope here running down northward 
from the end of Lebanon. Further N., about opposite the lake 
of Hums, the ground is much lower We ti at length the 
right bank of Wady Khalid, a deep ravine coming down on our 
left from the S.E. with a stream, the remotest source of Nahr 
el-Kebir. Following down this valley it brought us to the south- 
eastern part of the beautiful oval basin, called el-Bikei’a, three 
hours or more in length from N.E. to S.W., and an hour and a 
half in breadth. It is skirted on the S.E. by the last low points of 
Lebanon, and the west side of the great slope we had crossed ; and 
on its N.W. side by a ridge running S.W. from the Ansariyeh 
mountains. At itsS.W. end this ridge sinks to low hills, and here 
the river el-Kebir breaks through into the western plain. In the 
northern part of this ridge there is a gap, formed by two Wadies 
running out one on each side, with a low water-shed between, 
affording a very convenient and easy passage for a road. Here is 
still the road from Hamah to Tripoly and the south, and it must 
always have been a pass of much importance. Above it, on the 
S. side, stands the fortress el-Htsn, completely commanding it. 
The castle has no very definite mark of high antiquity, yet we 
can hardly doubt that so important a position was very early 
occupied. From the castle there is a view of the waters on 
both sides—the lake of Hums on the E., and the Mediterranean 
on the W. 

A little more than half an hour down the western valley stands 
the great Greek convent of Mar Jirjis (St. George), where we 
stopped for a few minutes, and were very courteously received. 
Twenty minutes further westward down the valley is the great 
intermitting fountain. This is unquestionably the Sabbatical river 
described by Josephus, which Titus saw on his march from Arca to 
Raphanea towards Hamath. The Roman general naturally led 
his army through this pass. According to Josephus, the fountain 
ceased to flow on the Jewish Sabbath; the present popular belief 
of Muslims regards it as resting on the Muslim Sabbath, or Friday. 
It was first identified by Mr. ‘Thomson. 

Our wish had been to proceed from el-Hisn to Ehden and the 
cedars of Lebanon, by some direct route leading up through the 
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northern parts of the mountain. But we were not able to find that 
any such road exists, on account of the sharp ridges and deep 
chasms which intervene. Even to reach ’Akkar, it was necessary 
to make a circuit to the Jisr el-Abyad far in the SW. As 
our time was limited, we felt constrained to give up even this route. 
Nothing, therefore, was left for us, but to proceed for a time on the 
way to ‘Tripoly, and then strike across to the usual road from the 
latter place to the cedars. This we did, visiting on the way the 
site of Arca, and passing E. of Jebel Turbul to Zigharta, 
situated on the said road an hour and a half from Tripoly. 

This road follows up at first the Ju’ait, the middle ana of the 
Kadisha ; then leads up a steep ascent to the first plateau of the 
mountain, and afterwards up another still steeper, along the wild 
and difficult Wady Hariny, to the second plateau, on which is 
Ehden ; this extends to the base of the high unbroken ridge, the 
backbone of Lebanon. We encamped for the night by a solitary 
fountain in Wady Hariny, a little off the road, and enjoyed the 
cooler and delicious climate which we had already reached. 

Ehden has a fine situation, and the tract around it was well 
tilled. The harvest in the plains below was over; here it would 
not begin for two or three weeks. The si/k-harvest was equally 
behind that of the plains. In these high parts of the mountain the 
potato is cultivated ; we saw several fields of this plant arranged 
and irrigated like gardens. , 

The cedars are not less remarkable for their position, than for 
their size and beauty. They are situated at the head of a vast 
amphitheatre, looking W, surrounded by the loftiest ridges of 
Lebanon, which rise from two to three thousand feet above them, 
partly covered with snow. From this amphitheatre issues the 
great chasm of Bsherreh, perhaps the wildest and grandest of all 
the gorges of Lebanon. In the midst of this vast temple of nature, 
the cedars stand as the lonely tenants, with not a tree nor scarcely 
a green thing besides. We passed on, and encamped at Hasrin, 
on the southern brink of the great chasm of Bsherreh. 

Our road next day (June 17th) kept along as near as possible to 
the base of the high ridge, crossing the heads of deep valleys and 
also the ridges and spurs which lay between. We came at last to 
the highest spur of all, where our road led over snow, and then 
descended at once into the great basin of Akira, where are the 
sources of the Nahr Ibrahim, the Adonis of the ancients. We 
came for the night to Afka, situated in the S.E. branch of the 
basin, in an amphitheatre resembling that of the cedars, not so 


‘vast, indeed, but verdant and beautiful. Here a fine fountain 


bursts forth in cascades from a cavern; and directly in front of 
these are the shapeless ruins of a large temple. This was the 
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temple of Venus at Apheca. In it were two massive columns of 
Syenite granite; but how they could ever have been brought to 
this high part of the mountain, is a mystery. ' 

Our route next day was similar, keeping along as high as pout 
and crossing a very steep and high ridge into the basin in which are 
the fountains of the Nahr es-Sulib, the northern branch of the 
Nahr el-Kelb. There are two of these fountains, Neba’ el-Asal 
and Neba’ el-Leben, both of them large, and sending forth copious 
streams from under the foot of a ridge close under Jebel Siinnin, 


The stream from the latter fountain very soon enters a deep chasm th 
in the table-land, the sides of which have almost an architectural i 

regularity. Over this chasm is a natural bridge, having on its 
south side an almost perfect arch of more than 150 feet span, and ir 
70 or 80 feet above the stream. The width of the bridge on the i 
top at the narrowest point is 120 feet. Our road led across this : 
bridge, and a traveller might easily pass this way without becoming h 
aware of this wonder of nature. . 
We passed on to the ruins of Fukra, situated in another valley d 
which runs to the southern branch of Nahr el-Kelb. Here are the fl 
remains of another temple, and also a square tower apparently re 
intended for a military purpose. The road now led in a ve | 
direct course towards the mouth of Nahr el-Kelb. W. of the § > 
long straggling village Mizra’ah, we descended into and crossed ' 
the very deep chasm of the northern branch es-Sulib, resembling f 
greatly the gorge of the Litény above Belat. Beyond this chasm, ‘ 
we pitched our tent for the last time, in the western part of i 
’ Ajeltin. ; 
The next morning (June 19th) we continued to descend gra- § 
dually, till, coming out on the high northern bank of the valley of 
el-Kelb, we found a very steep and difficult pass, which brought us 
down to the stream, five minutes above the bridge. We reached 
Beirfit soon after noon. On the 22nd of June, I embarked to 
proceed by way of Smyrna to Trieste. 
{ 


Such is an outline of the second journey which I have been per- 
mitted to make in the Holy Land. I desire it to be distinctly 
understood, that the one great object of all these investigations 
has been the historical topography of that country, in its relations 
especially to the Holy Scriptures, and less directly to the writings 
of Josephus. To this one object, all other observations have been 
only subsidiary.» 


» The above paper has appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra in a more extended 
form, too long for insertion in the Journal. We have given the substance of Dr. 
Robinson’s investigations. 
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THE RIVERS OF DAMASCUS.* 


ARTICLE IL 


Tue river Pharpar is neither so interesting nor important as its 
sister the Abana. The scenery along its banks is not so grand ; 
and no city of historic celebrity or architectural beauty has ever 
stood near it. It is, however, next to the Abana, by far the largest 
river that descends the eastern slopes of Antilebanon, or waters 
the vast plain along its base. The district watered by the Phar- 

is extensive, and the population supported by it not a few. 
Mhe notices of this river in the works of modern as well as ancient 
travellers and geographers, are fewer, briefer, and less definite 
even than those of the Abana. Its sources have never been 
described or explored; its course has never been traced; the 
country through which it flows has never been accurately defined ; 
and the lake into which it empties its waters has never been so 
much as named, except in one solitary instance. Dr. Smith, in 
the Appendix to ‘Robinson’s Researches in Palestine,’ speaks of 
the river ’Awaj—the ancient Pharpar; and though he gives the 
name of its lake, yet he confounds it with the other lakes into 
which the ancient Abana flows. Under the head of Wady el- 
’Ajam, Dr. Smith thus writes :—‘ It lies chiefly on"the’ W. of the 
Haj-road between Damascus and the Hauran. Through it runs 
the river el-’ Awaj; which rising in Jebel esh-Sheikh, runs east- 
ward, and ends in the lake called el-Heijiny.’ He adds in a 
note: ‘ This name (Heijany) I find in Tannis’ notes, but have no 
recollection of it. Abulfeda speaks of a place in the Ghitah 
called Merj Rahit, in which a celebrated battle occurred, a. H. 64, 
between the Keisiyeh and Yemeniyeh ; which I suppose to be the 
neighbourhood of the lake called by him, in another place, the lake 
of Damascus. He says of it, ‘The lake of Damascus is to the 
east of the Ghiitah of Damascus, bearing a little to the north. 
Into it flows the remnant of the Barada, and other rivers. It 
enlarges in the winter, so that the rivers are then not needed ; 
and in the summer it diminishes. By it (or in it, (43 Gl LJ) is 
a thicket of canes, and (in it) are places that protect from an 
enemy.”—Tab. Syr. pp. 16, 156.’ Before the close of this article 
I shall have occasion to show the correctness of Dr. Smith’s state- 
ment, that the ’Awaj flows into the lake Heijany, and the correct- 
ness of Abulfeda’s description of the lake of Damascus, so far as 
it goes ; and yet, at the same time, the incorrectness of the con- 
clusion, that these two lakes are identical. I shall have occasion to 


* Concluded from vol. iv. p. 262. 
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show, that instead of one there are three lakes, quite distinct and 
separate. 

t is somewhat strange that the topography of the beautiful 
plain of Damascus, so often visited, and so a. celebrated, 
should have remained so long unknown. ‘The roads through it 
are among the best in Syria, and, except in times of civil war, 
perfectly safe. ‘The scenery too presents a pleasing contrast to 
the parched desert to which the eyes of the wanderer in this land 
soon become accustomed. ‘Travellers, however, seem to have 
their beaten track, which one after another follows and describes; 
and thus even those whose express object has professedly been to 
visit and explain Bible lands, have hitherto been satisfied with a 
vague conjecture as to the probable extent and nature of the lake 
into which the rivers of Damascus flow. It might surely be an 
agreeable variety, if nothing more, to vary the scene a little, and 
strike out a new line of route. A visit to the lakes would not be 
more monotonous or dreary than the ride from Jisr Benat Yaktb 
to Damascus ; and it would have all the charm of novelty attached 
to it. Most heartily would we recommend this idea of change to 
future travellers, not merely in reference to the plain and the 
lakes of Damascus, but to other parts of Syria and Palestine, 
There are nooks and corners in Antilebanon for example, that 
would still afford a rich harvest to the antiquary ; and there are 
scenes of grandeur too that would form fine subjects for the poet’s 
pen, and the painter’s pencil. Who has ever described the wild 

asses and the almost innumerable sepulchral caves of M’alula 
and Jubb ’Adin? Who has ever heard in the West of the 
frowning cliffs, and crumbling ruins, and vine-clad slopes of 
Helbén, whose wine the merchants of Damascus carried of old to 
the rich marts of Tyre? (Ezek. xxvii. 18.) These are tempting 
subjects; but alas! we possess not the poet’s power; we are but 
little skilled in the painter’s art, and we have no time for anti- 
quarian lore. 

Dr. Robinson, in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra’ for May, 1849, has 
collected in a brief note the substance of all that has been hitherto 
written on the river ’Awaj. It has been referred to by many 
writers, some calling it by one name and some by another ; but 
none giving any satisfactory details. Burckhardt, for instance, 
when he crossed it at Kesweh, on his way to the Hauran, calls it 
the ’Awaj; but farther up, near S’as’a, he calls it the Sabirdny. 
He describes it also as flowing from the neighbourhood of Has- 
beiya, and ra the plain of Jaulan(!) Hasbeiya is separated 
from it by the whole ridge of Hermon, and the province of Jaulan 
is far to the south of the ’Awaj. (Travels in Syria, p. 53.) 
Munro appears to have been the first to identify the ancient Phar- 
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, though he makes only a short allusion to this river. Dr. 
Wilson rejects this opinion on the ground that the Awaj does not 
‘water the city of Damascus. Naaman does not say it did; and if 
it, watered the territory of Damascus, that will sufficiently illus- 
trate his statement. Dr. Wilson remarks, however, that the 
’Awaj is ‘rather notable in a geological point of view. The 
basaltic and cretaceous rocks meet at it on the same level. The 
first of these forms its right bank, and the second its left.’ (Lands 
of the Bible, vol. ii. 324.) I may here just observe, that this 
notable feature is only true of a very small part of the ’Awaj. 
Above S’as’a both branches of the river run for the most part 
through limestone strata; while from Khan esh-Shih to the lake, 
more than one-half of its whole length, the banks on both sides 
are basalt. 

Of all those who have hitherto referred to this river, Burck- 
hardt appears to be the only one who has visited Beit Jenn ; and 
he merely mentions the fountain a quarter of an hour below that 
village, not referring to any higher up. (Trav. in Syr. p. 45.) 
The Rev. Mr. Thomson, though he speaks in his article in the 
‘Bibliotheca Sacra,’ of having traced to its sources the river 
’Awaj, gives just as vague and scanty information as Burckhardt 
had given forty years before. The only source he traced was that 
of Menbej, which at best sends forth but a mill-stream, and 
towards the close of summer is completely exhausted. This 
fountain is no doubt curious as a natural phenomenon, and is made 
still more so by the exaggerations of the Arabs; but as a source 
of the Awaj it is of little importance. Mr. Thomson indeed adds 
that the water of the Menbej unites with the Nahr Jennany, which 
comes down from Beit Jenn, a village high up in a wild gorge of 
Jebl esh-Sheikh, an hour and a half from Menbej, a little south of 
west, and the united stream passes by S’as’a.’ This we knew 
already from Burckhardt. Mr. Thomson says, in another place, 
that as he journeyed along the banks of the ’Awaj, from Damas- 
cus toward S’as’a, ‘during the last hour, the perfect level of the 
plain is broken by low hills and abrupt gullies ; and small tribu- 
taries from Jebl esh-Sheikh begin to fall into the ’Awaj. The 
largest of these tributaries is called the Sabirany, from a village 
at the base of the mountains called Beit Sabir. Here again we 
are left in ignorance as to the sources of the river. In fact, Mr. 
Thomson, during the journey he there describes, was more than 
ten miles from one source of the ’Awaj, and nearly half that dis- 
tance from the other. (See Bibliotheca Sac., May, 1849.) 

Such, then, is the amount of information we find in books 
regarding the river Awaj. It is just sufficient to prove that such 
a river exists ; and that its size and position might warrant us in 
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concluding that it is the ‘second river of Damascus.’ But its 
sources, its scenery, its length, and its termination, are altogether 
undefined, if not unknown. ‘The country watered by it is, in 
maps, either a blank, or what is worse, a fancy sketch, filled u 
with villages ope at such distances as pleased the eye of the 
artist. It will be my object in the present article to give a brief 
description of the river from its sources to its mouth, with such 
short notices of the surrounding country as may tend to elucidate 
the topography of the district. 

It has been my privilege to spend i of two days and a night 
on the summit of Mount Hermon. I ascended the mountain from 
Rasheiya on the morning of August 31st, 1852, and passed the 
remainder of that day in looking over the vast panorama that was 
opened out before me. The whole scene and circumstances im- 
pressed me deeply with wonder and admiration and awe. A 
death-like stillness pervaded all visible nature. Not a sound of 
life or animation fell upon the’ ear, as I stood on that lofty peak, 
gazing over that vast expanse of earth and ocean. The solemn 
thought rose mysteriously in my mind, that such must have been 
the aspect of nature as Noah looked down from the top of Ararat 
on a deserted world; and that thus the world would be if the 
wrath of God should again pass over it as in days of old. The 
fragments of columns and sculptured stones that lay in confused 
heaps around the peak on which I stood were the only traces o 
human agency the eye could distinguish ; and these were emblems 
of its feebleness. ‘The finger of time had worn away the bold 
relief of the sculpture, and had marred the symmetry of column 
and capital. Nature itself, too, looked as if it were growing old. 
The cliffs and rocks on every side were rent and shivered, and the 
mountain sides furrowed deeply by torrents; while the snow 
wreaths here and there resembled the scanty locks that streak but 
do not cover the head of old age. 

But there were other things in that scene calculated to attract 
the attention, and recall the stirring memory of ages and events 
celebrated in the annals of the world. Hermon is situated at the 
southern end of Antilebanon, and likewise considerably south of 
the loftier peaks of the Lebanon range. It rises up a regular and 
beautiful cone, nearly five thousand feet above the nelgnhoa 
mountains: and thus it commands a view of almost the whole lan 
of Israel, from the Mediterranean to the Jordan, and from the 
Jordan to the desert. Looking westward, that expanse of water 
now gleaming like burnished gold beneath the rays of the sinking 
sun, is the ‘Great Sea,’ the border of the ‘ promised land.’ That 
low promontory which juts out into it behind those intervening 
hills is the ancient Tyre, ‘the queen of the sea;’ and those hills 
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are called ‘Lebanon.’ A little distance from it is a bold white 
cape—it is the ‘ Promontorium Album ;’ while that blue ridge far 
away to the south is ‘Carmel.’ There too is the broad plain of 
Esdraelon, stretching along the base of Carmel, with Jezreel, and 
Shunem, and Endor, and Nain, and Nazareth, on its borders; and 
that little graceful conical peak beside it is Tabor. Here, on the 
south, deeply depressed, are the still waters of the sea of Galilee ; 
and the narrow vale running away beyond it marks the course of 
the river Jordan. That picturesque group of hills on the eastern 
bank of the Jordan is Gilead, and the elevated plateau on this 
side of it, which stretches far eastward, is the land of Bashan. On 
the north are the lofty parallel ridges of Lebanon and Antileba- 
non, extending peak after peak, far as the eye can see; and 
enclosing between them the long valley of Coelesyria. At the 
eastern base of Antilebanon may be seen a broad plain, covered 
with verdure ; a bright spot appears in the centre of it—it is the 
ancient city of Damascus. 

What a multitude of wondrous events does memory crowd 
together in this narrow space! Through those hills and vales 
roamed the patriarchs with their flocks and herds. ‘There a race 
of giants was conquered and exterminated by God’s chosen people. 
In that land was witnessed the prowess of Samson, the valour of 
David, and the wisdom of Solomon. In that land God’s people 
were cheered by revelations of eternal Truth from on high ; and 
they were awed and solemnized by wondrous manifestations of 
Divine power and love. That land was trodden by the feet of the 
Son of God and Saviour of the world: it was witness of His mi- 
racles, of His sufferings, and of the heavenly purity of His life. In 
that land was consummated the glorious work of man’s redemp- 
tion, when God’s eternal Son gave his life for sinners upon Cal- 
vary. In that land death and Satan were vanquished, and life 
and immortality secured for man. Of incidents venerable for 
their high antiquity, of events celebrated for their display of valour 
and patriotism, and of acts hallowed by the loftiest manifestations 
of Divine power and Divine love, that land was thus the scene. 

But what has all this to do with our subject, will be asked, 

thaps somewhat impatiently, by the matter-of-fact geographer ? 

eer this, we reply, that if Hermon did not stand here, Naaman 
would never have praised the Pharpar; and if we had not stood on 
Hermon, its sources might still have remained a mystery. Mount 
Hermon contains the great reservoir that supplies the Pharpar’s 
never-failing stream. 

As I stood on the loftiest surnmit of the mountain, looking 
toward the east, a long serpentine line of verdure, here and there 
broken, intersecting the plain before me, attracted my attention. 
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I could trace it from a flat expanse in the far distance, now wind- 
ing between low hills, and now meandering through the plain, till 
it reached the base of the towering cone on the top of which I 
stood. This is the river ’Awaj, the ancient Pharpar. A vall 
of great depth here runs up into the very heart of the mountain, 
from east to west. It does not run exactly toward the summit, 
but to a point a few miles south of it ; yet from the summit there 
is an unbroken descent to the bottom of the valley. Though this 
descent must be at least six thousand feet in perpendicular height, 
one would think he could almost throw a stone into the vale below. 
In the very head of this valley, in a direction from the summit 
south by east, I could see a number of small fountains, whose 
waters, after flowing through fields and meadows, unite beside the 
village of ’Arny, half an hour below: this is the principal souree 
of the ’Awaj. The stream which is called Nahr el-’Arny (the 
river of ’Arny) flows in a swift course down the picturesque 
and rugged valley, passing the villages of Rimeh, Khirbet es 
Sauda, and Buk’asem. It enters the plain a little below the last, 
about five miles from its source. The portion of the plain along 
the eastern base of Jebl esh-Sheikh is undulating, and deeply 
furrowed by the tracks of winter torrents. ‘The river at this place 
runs in a deep and winding bed, in a general direction of S. 64 E. 
to Beitima. Here I had again a view of the river, and took 
bearings of its course, and of the positions of the few villages along 
its banks. Beitima is a small half-ruined village, built on the 
slope on the north bank of the stream, half an hour from the foot 
of the mountains. On the opposite side, on a level tract, is the 
much larger and more populous village of Kefr Hauwar, contain- 
ing some ancient ruins. Its gardens and orchards clothe the 
bank with their rich foliage. Beside the village is a small conical 
hill, and on its summit a modern building. To this I ascended, 
and from it obtained a commanding view of this section of the 
plain, extending eastward to the hills, called Jebl el-Aswad, and 
Jebl Mani’a. The whole of this plain is barren-looking and 
monotonous. There are no trees save the few which line the 
banks of the stream, and surround the villages. The soil, how- 
ever, is in many places fertile, especially toward the east. The 
river from Kefr Hauwar pursues a winding course to Sasa, distant 
some six miles south by east. 

Such is the northern branch of the ’Awaj; let us now take a 
glance at the southern. 

From the summit of Mount Hermon I journeyed to the foun- 
tains of the Jordan at Hasbeiya, Tell el-Kady, the ancient Dan, 
and Banias, the Cesarea Philippi of the New Testament. From 
thence I passed over the mountains, near the little lake Phiala, to 
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the eastern plain. After descending the principal ridge, I entered 
a wild ravine, with ragged precipices of white limestone on each 
side. I rode down this till it opened into another ravine, wider 
and wilder still. Instead, however, of the white and bare rocks 
that strewed the bottom of the former, there was here the graceful 
lar and the wide-spreading walnut, shading a clear, sparkling 
rivulet, that dashed along between them. A small village stands 
here ; and a few excavated tombs in the sides of the overhanging 
recipices bear testimony to its high antiquity. This village is 
Beit Jenn, and this river is Nahr Beit Jenn, the southern branch 
of the ’Awaj. 

The name Beit Jenn may either be translated the ‘ House of 
Paradise,’ or the ‘ House of the Genii.” The Jann or Gin, as it 
is sometimes written, is a kind of spirit, which, according to the 
creed of the Muslem, takes a great interest in the affairs of mor- 
tals. They act a conspicuous part in many of the stories of the 
‘Thousand and One Nights.’ A belief in them constitutes a part 
of the Mohammedan faith, since the ‘ Prophet’ affirms that some 
of them were, by his preaching, converted to Islam. (See Koran, 
ch. 72.) The retired situation, the wild glen, and the beetling 
diffs, might well suggest to the imaginative Arab that this was a 
chosen retreat for spirits. But still as shade and water constitute 
leading features of every Eastern paradise, I incline to the former 
signification. 

The glen, 1 was informed, runs up toward Hermon about an 
hour beyond the village, and there is the fountain gushing out 
from the mountain side. About two miles, therefore, west by 
north, above Beit Jenn, is the second fountain of our river. This 
branch is called Nahr Beit Jenn. ‘The Wady runs S. 75 E. to the 
plain. Fifteen minutes below the village is a fountain, bursting 
forth from a clump of trees on the right bank, called ’Ain Beit 
Jenn. Its waters are about equal to those of the stream, with 
which it at once unites, and flows down to the plain into which 
the valley opens twenty minutes below. A few houses which 
serve to shelter the flocks of Beit Jenn are here erected on the 
left bank. From hence the Nahr Beit Jenn flows across an undu- 
lating plain to S’as’a, about five miles distant, where the two tri- 
butaries unite and form the ’Awaj. 

The distance from the entrance of Wady Beit Jenn to Kefr 
Hauwar, is about six miles; and this is the greatest divergence 
of these two branches. Farther up they approach somewhat 
closer. Their valleys are separated by a lofty shige of the moun- 
tains, naked and barren. 

The province in which are situated the fountains of the ’Awaj 
is at present called Aklim el-Bellan —-the ‘district of Bellan.’ It 
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comprises the whole eastern slopes of Jebl esh-Sheikh, and a 
section of the plain extending nearly to S’as’a. It contains twelve 
villages, with a mixed population of Muslems, Druzes, and Chris- 
tians. Originally it formed a portion of the territory of the 
ancient Maachathites (1 Chron. xix. 6). Under the Romans it 
appears first to have been part of the kingdom of Chalcis, and 
was afterwards annexed to the Tetrarchite of Abilene, under 
Lysanias. (Joseph. Ant. xv. 10, 1, and 3; also compare xix, 
5, 1, with Luke iii. 1.) 

The village of S’as’a, near which these streams unite, was in 
former days a kind of fortress, one of a regular series, built at 
intervals on the ancient caravan road from Damascus to Egypt. 
At present, however, it is in a great measure ruinous and de- 
serted. The ’Awaj runs from this in a general direction N.W. 
by N. On its right bank is an undulating plain, thickly strewn 
with large boulders and broken fragments of basalt, which give it 
a barren and savage aspect. The left bank is less stony, where 
the limestone takes the place of the volcanic rock, but this whole 
district is forbidding and monotonous in the extreme. The river 
continues in the same course to the large caravansery called Khan 
esh-Shih, distant seven or eight miles from S’as’a. The features 
of the country on the south bank continue the same the whole 
way. From thence the river turns nearly due east, and runs ina 
very tortuous and deep channel to the village of Kesweh, about 
six miles farther. On the north side, a short distance below 
Khan esh-Shih, commences a range of low hills with conical 
peaks. These hills extend to Kesweh, leaving a fertile plain 
about a quarter of a mile wide, along the side of the river. is 
range is called Jebl el-Kesweh, and also Jebl el-Aswad. Several 
villages stand near the river; and the banks are lined with po 
lar and other trees, the dark green foliage of which relieves the 
monotony of the surrounding scenery. 

Kesweh is built on the northern bank of the ’Awaj, and forms 
the first halting place on the great pilgrim road from Damascus to 
Mecca. It is reckoned by Abulfeda twelve miles from the former 
city (Tab. Syr. Ed. Reisk. p. 97); but I think this distance too 
great, as I have ridden it more than once in two hours at a fast 
walk. It cannot be more than nine Roman miles at the utmost. 
The Haj road from this place to the city runs nearly due north, 
keeping first for half an hour along the eastern base of the range 
of hills above mentioned. It then crosses a low neck which con- 
nects these hills with another lower, but more regular range, called 
Jebl el-Aswad—the black hills—which commences here and runs 
eastward for some miles, separating the plain of Damascus from 
the valley of the ’Awaj. Jebl dhawed, and Jebl es-Kesweh, 
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are completely barren. They are wholly composed of volcanic 
rock, whence the name ‘ Black Hills,’ which is generally applied 
to both ranges. ‘Their sides have a gentle and easy slope, and are 
thickly covered with fragments of basalt. 

The road crosses the Awaj by a substantial bridge of several 
arches. ‘The bridge was commanded in former times by a small 
castle, the ruins of which still stand above it on the north bank. 
After crossing, the road ascends the southern slope, and then con- 
tinues over the elevated plateau called Ard Khiyarah. On this 
side of the river, and nearly east of the village, suddenly rises 
up another range of mountains, more bold and rugged than the 
former. One peak, like a cone with the top cut off, is in part 
isolated, and forms a conspicuous object from every part of the 
plain of Damascus. It is crowned with the ruins of a fortress of 
considerable extent and high antiquity. From its summit I ob- 
tained a commanding view of the windings of the river and of 
the whole plain to the foot of Hermon. I was also able to look 
over the rugged surface of the Lejah—the ancient Trachonitis— 
to the mountain region beyond, now called Ard el-Bathanyeh, 
which is unquestionably the Retenets of Josephus, and which brings 
down the ancient name of Bashan to modern times. <A recent 
journey to that interesting region, during which I traversed it from 
north to south, and went as far as Busrah and Salkhad, has con- 
vinced me of the truth of the above statement. I visited the ruins 
of a town called Bathanyeh, and near it another called Shuka— 
the Saccaria which, according to Ptolemy, stood in the eastern 
_ of Batanaea. From travelling over also nearly the whole of 

rachonitis, with a part of Auranitis, I was enabled to ascertain, 
with some approach to accuracy, the boundaries of these pro- 
vinces. 

This peak is called Tell Mania, and the range of hills which, 
beginning here, run about ten miles to the eastward, has the same 
name. 

The ’Awaj at Kesweh turns sharply to the north-east for more 
than half an hour, sweeping round the base of Mania. It then 
again resumes its former course through the fine vale between the 
0 ridges. The large villages of ’Adaliyeh and Hurjilleh are 

re on its southern bank, and are supplied with water by a canal, 
led off from the river at Kesweh, and carried along the slopes. 
Two other canals are taken from the ’Awaj near Khan esh-Shih ; 
the one on the south side waters two or three villages in the Ard 
el-Khiyarah, and the other on the north runs to Darfya near Da- 
mascus. Still, notwithstanding these drains upon it, when passing 
Kesweh, it fully equals in volume the half of the Barada above the 
fountain of Fijeh. The banks of the river between the hills present 
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a pleasing and rich appearance. Verdant meadows and finely cul- 
tivated corn-fields cover the vale through which the stream mean- 
ders, and a fringe of poplars and willows marks its course. 

The range of Jebl el-Aswad sinks down at a small village called 
Nejha; and from thence the ’Awaj flows through an undulating 
plain to the lake, about eight miles eastward. This plain near 
the river is almost wholly uncultivated. It is covered with clumps 
of the tamarisk and other smaller shrubs. On the southern side, 
opposite Nejha, Jebl Mani’a sinks into a broad swell, and gra- 
dually descends to the level of the plain. On this side below 
the fields of Nejha there is no cultivation. The vast plain 
stretches away unbroken to the distant slopes of Jebl Hauran. 
Over this roam the children of the desert, and here they feed 
their flocks when the rains of winter have ceased, and the tender 
grass springs up luxuriantly from the refreshed soil. 

Toward the close of summer the waters of the ’Awaj seldom 
flow far below Nejha. Two canals carry the greater part of what 
remains into the neighbouring plain of Suen. When I rode 
along this in November last, ere the rains set in, the bed of the 
river was quite dry ; but when I crossed the bridge at Nejha in the 
end of January, on my way to the Hauran, there was a deep and 
rapid stream. When here in November last the fertile plain round 
Nejha presented a gay and animated appearance. Eight batta- 
lions of Turkish soldiers, with a field-battery, were here encamped, 
to check the incursions of the rebel Druzes of the Hauran, against 
whom some eight or ten thousand men had been sent by the 
Government. A large force of irregular cavalry was also posted 
here. Little parties of these were scattered over the plain, en- 
gaged in the exciting exercise of the jerid, and displaying by their 
sudden and graceful evolutions, not less the matchless speed and 
docility of the noble animals they rode, than their own dexterity 
in managing them. But the steady discipline of the regular 
soldiers, and the skilful evolutions of the Kurdish light horse, were 
not always sufficient to resist the impetuous attacks and fierce 
determination of the warlike Druzes. Once and again were 
villages plundered ; and to the very gates of the city the daring 
rebels sometimes penetrated. Often have I heard the booming 
of the cannon and the dropping fire of the musketry during the 
stillness of the night; and there was something pe te in the 
thought that each deep sound was, perhaps, the death-knell of a 
human being. 

The whole district through which the ’Awaj flows from Aklim 
el-Bellan to the lake, is now called Wady el-’Ajam, which is 
generally understood to signify the ‘ Vale of the Persians.” But 
why this name is given to it I cannot tell. Wady el- Ajam 
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embraces the country extending from the walls of Damascus west- 
ward, along the base of Antilebanon tothe borders of Jeidur 
beyond the ’Awaj. The breadth is here about thirty miles. As 
it extends eastward it gradually contracts until it reaches the lake 
Heijany, where the breadth is not more than four or five miles. 
The extreme length is about thirty-two miles. It contains fifty- 
one villages which, with the exception of three or four, are all 
inhabited. The aggregate population is a little over 18,000, of 
whom 651 are Druzes, 64 Christians, and the rest Mohammedans. 
With the exception of the section in the neighbourhood of Da- 
mascus, the soil of Wady el-’ Ajam is much inferior to that of the 
Ghitah. The greater portion of it is volcanic; and the two 
parallel ranges of Jebl el-Aswad and Jebl Mania are wholly 
voleanic. The whole district is bleak, and wants features ; nothing 
can be more dreary and uninteresting than the greater part of the 
road from S’as’a to Damascus. 

Among the villages of Wady el-Ajam there is no name of 
historic interest, and there are no ruins of any importance. It 
has indeed been thought that the village of Kaukab, about two 
hours from the city, is the Kokaba of Epiphanius. Kokaba, 
however, Epiphanius says, is in Bashan, beyond Adraa, and the 
position of the present Kaukab does not at all accord with this 
statement. It is far north of the ancient border of Bashan; and, 
except to the inhabitants of Arabia, it certainly could not be 
described as beyond Adraa (See Reland, Palest. p. 202). ‘There 
can be little doubt that the whole country watered by the ’Awaj 
was originally included in the territory of Damascus. Ancient 
canals from that river carry the water to several places in the 
vicinity of that city; and there is no natural boundary between 
the two provinces; the whole, with the exception of the hills, 
forming one vast plain. 

On the south-west Wady el- Ajam is bounded by Jeidur, and 
on the south-east by part of the Hauran. Jeidur is the ancient 
Ituraea—a province which, by some writers, and even by Reland 
and Lightfoot has been confounded with Auranitis (Rel. Pal., p. 
106; Light. Hor. Heb. Chor. s. v. Ituraea). These provinces, 
however, were not only distinct, but considerably removed from 
each other. Auranitis was one of the provinces into which the 
kingdom of Bashan was divided after the captivity. Ituraea was 
never included in that kingdom. It is the country of the descend- 
ants of Jetur the son of Ishmael. 1 Chron. i. 35, & v.19. It is 
montioned by Pliny; and Strabo places it on the borders of 
Chalcis (lib. xvi.). To establish these assertions satisfactorily to 
the general reader would require more space than is now at 
my disposal. I merely give these incidental references as the 
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results of a careful examination of authorities, and of the country 
itself. 

That portion of the Hauran which lies on the south-east of 
Wady el-’Ajam is the fine plain north of the Lejah, with part of 
the low mountain range of Jebl el-Khiyérah. This was formerly 
included in the province of Trachonitis. 

Reference has already been made to the lake Heijany into 
which the ’Awaj flows. This lake is quite distinct from those 
mentioned in the previous article, and known by the common 
name of Bahret el-Merj. The Bahret el-Heijany is, properly 
speaking, only a winter lake, as the lower part of the ’Awaj is 
only a winter river. From a small hill beside the village of 
Heijany, I obtained the best view of this lake and of the country 
round it. From this point it extends to the south and south-east, 
and is, as nearly as I could estimate it by careful bearings, about 
seven miles long from north to south, by om and a-half from east 
to west. This whole expanse is covered with water during the 
winter and spring ; but sometimes, though very rarely, it dries up 
altogether toward the close of summer. Its dimensions can be taken 
at all seasons from the reeds by which it is covered. The river 
’Awaj enters it at its north-west corner below the Tell Heijany; 
and the Nahr el-Liwa at its south-east corner. The latter stream 
descends from the mountains of the Hauran, or Ard el-Bathanyeh, 
flows along the eastern side of the Lejéh, and then across the 
plain to the lake. It only runs, however, for a very short period, 
while the snow is melting in the mountains. I travelled along 
it in January to near its source, and only found water in pools. 

North of the lake Heijany is a broad swell in the plain, from 
three to five miles wide, dividing this lake from the Bahret el- 
Kibliyeh, one of those into which the Barada flows. The soil 
here is rich and deep. At intervals are little tells similar to those 
found throughout the Hauran, but much smaller. In some of 
these the black basaltic rock crops above the soil. The large 
Tell Heijany is covered with immense boulders of basalt. 

It is thus seen, that instead of one lake which is laid down on 
all maps of this region, and into which all the rivers are carried, 
there are in reality three lakes, namely, the Bahret esh-Shurkiyeh, 
and Bahret el-Kibliyah into which the Barada empties its waters ; 
and the Bahret el-Heijany, supplied by the ’Awaj and Liwa. The 
two first never become dry, mer a great portion of them is 


mere marsh in summer, with little spots of clear water at in- 
tervals. Gigantic reeds, some of which are more than twenty-five 
feet high, grow in all the lakes, and render it extremely difficult 
to ascertain where there is water and where dry ground. Wild 
swine are very plentiful in these thickets; and myriads of wild 
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fowl, including geese, ducks, storks, herons, and numerous others, 
swim along the surface, or stalk through the marshes. The 
neighbouring villagers are expert in the chase, and with their long 
guns can bring down the birds from a great distance. There are 
ths by which they can penetrate during the summer months 
into the midst of the marshes. These, however, are so intricate, 
that it is with difficulty even those accustomed to them can follow 
them. I went some distance into the east lake, and my guide 
informed me that he had on one occasion lost his way near the 
place where we stood, and was three days and three nights among 
the marshes ere he could find his way out. 
The country round the lakes has a gently undulating surface. 
Beyond these it slopes up to the foot of a range of hills with 
ceful, conical peaks, distant about four and a-half hours. In 
tis district there are no villages and no inhabitants ; but I could 
see the ruins of three large castles, of the beauty and strength of 
which the peasants spake in glowing terms. I was anxious to visit 
them, but could get no guide ; all were afraid of wandering parties 
of Arabs, with whom they wage a constant warfare. The range 
of the Zelul, for so the hills referred to are called, terminates at a 
int about due east from Tell Heijany, and from thence to the 
ebl Hauran on the south there is plain far as the eye can see. 
One solitary blue peak rises up a little to the south of the Tellal, 
but much more distant. This, I was informed, is in the centre o. 


the Safa. 
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THE INSPIRED CHARACTER OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. 


Tue four Gospels are received by the Church, not merely as au- 
thentic records of the facts which, viewed in conjunction with the 
miracles and teaching of Christ and his apostles, constitute the 
essential basis of Christian faith and practice, but also as sacred 
writings inspired throughout by the same ‘Spirit of Christ’ which 
spake by the Prophets.* 

We have, then, to distinguish betwee the characteristics of 
authenticity and inspiration predicated by the Church of these 
writings. ‘The former denotes their historical character as records 
of supernatural events which actually took place ; whilst the latter 
indicates, in addition to this, an infinitely higher degree of perfec- 
tion, originating in a divine design in reference to which they are 
throughout constructed, both as a whole and in their several details 

In this paper we propose to attempt the application of the argu. 
ment from analogy, to the support of the external testimony of the 
Church in favour of the inspired character of the Gospels. Such 
an investigation will include, to a certain extent, the vindication 
of the historical truth or authenticity of these records, but is pro 
perly concerned with the analogy of the mode in which the re 
ceived truths and facts of Christianity are there exhibited and 
expressed, to what we observe in the constitution and course of 
nature and of providence, and of the general scheme of revelation 
viewed as proceeding from the same Divine Author. 

Two opposite views of the scheme of Christianity have been 
conceived and disseminated amongst us, tending to impugn the 
early Church’s view of the inspired character of the Gospels. On 
the one hand there are those? who deny the completeness of the 





® 1 Pet. i, 10, 11, 12. Hooker asserts, in regard to the inspired character of the 
prophetical writings, that the prophets ‘neither spake nor wrote any word of their 
own, but uttered syllable by syllable as the Spirit put it into their mouth ;’ so that 
the result is as really to be attributed to God as its author, as the various sounds 
of an instrument are to be referred to the volition of the performer; the difference 
being that, whereas the instrument is an unconscious subject of the external opert- 
tion, the prophets as inspired men were conscious to the fullest extent of the secret 
mind of the Spirit which spake by them, ‘the arm of the Lord being mighty and 
strong upon them.’—Hooker, Serm. V., §§ 5, 6. 

> Viz., the Romish advocates of that theory of ‘ Development’ which is based 
on the assumption that ‘Christianity came into the world as an idea rather than 
as an institution’ (ewman on Development}; according to which, therefore, the 
unchangeable truth of the Gospel, regarded as the final dispensation of religion, is 
capable of improvement and actual change as the mind of the Church is exercised 
on its subject matter, and by meditation moulds and shapes it accordingly, so as to 
produce and create the precise dogmas which meet the newly discovered wants of 
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evangelical history as such, by alleging the —— of supple- 
mentary truths, the additions of after ages, to the foundation of 
faith in the Gospels. Such thinkers impair the sufficiency of the 
historical basis of Christianity already fixed and determined. The 
tendency of an opposite train of thought is to supersede or replace 
that central object of Christian faith called by St. Paul ‘the mys- 
tery of godliness,’ ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ &c., by partial 
or merely subjective views of truth which are conceived to com- 
rehend all that is essential to be believed, thus virtually nulli- 

ing more or less the testimony which the Gospels throughout 
bear to that great object of faith the Zncarnate Lorp who was 
conceived and born, who suffered and died, and rose again for our 
redemption. 

In contradistinction to both these trains of thought, the inspira- 
tion predicated of the Gospels by the early Church, is a plenary 
inspiration, such, that is, as allows nothing either to be supplied or 
taken away from them by the supposed progressive enlightenment 
of after ages of the Church, whose office is simply to guard and 
transmit them, whole and entire, as constituting one unchangeable 
record of truth. 

In order to survey the framework of the history from the right 


point of view, and so to enable ourselves to form any adequate con- 
ception of the nature and extent of the inspiration predicable of 
them, we must premise some considerations tending towards the 
determination of the proper position to be assigned to these 
writings in the scheme of natural and revealed religion, viewed as 
proceeding from the same Divine Author. We may thus be 
enabled to infer the probable design of God in the gift of on 


tion to the Evangelists, in relation to man, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile, as the subject of His moral government, and to the various 
and changing circumstances and relations of the Church and the 





the Christian mind. Among the legitimate results of this process of thought, 
Dr, Newman classes the deification of the Blessed Virgin in a sense which con- 
stitutes her not only in common with other saints a recipient of divine grace, but 
also an original dispenser of it. The contrariety of this result to the plain teaching 
of Scripture, that ‘the man Christ Jesus’ is the ‘one Mediator between God and 
map,’ is obvious. The late Professor Butler has shown, in his answer to Dr, New- 
man’s work, that by a moderately skilful application of the rules by which this 
process of thought is to be conducted, almost anything, however absurd and impious, 
might be developed from some known truth. He deduces sun-worship from Secrip- 
ture on Dr, Newman’s principles.’— Butler on Development, Letter III. 

© That view, for instance, which resolves the revealed truth of God incarnate in 
the person of Jesus Christ into the opinion that he was the Man whom the Divine 
Word most perfectly inhabited, and who most realized the idea of the union of man 
with God. The gradation from this view, which may not be inconsistent with the 
recognition of the historical basis of the Gospel history, to that of the infidel Ger- 
man school, which resolves Jesus Christ into an ideal or mythical personification 
of human nature, in the perfection to which it can of itself attain, is easy. 
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world. ‘The internal indications of this design, which our proposss 
analogical survey of the Gospels may then present, will be the 
measure of the presumption which the argument affords in favour 
of their plenary inspiration by the spirit of Him whom natural 
religion teaches us to recognise as the ee wise and perfect 
Creator and Disposer of all things, and who having ‘in sun 
times and in divers manners’ spoken in times past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these fast days, z.e. in the final dispensa- 
tion of Christianity, spoken unto us by His Incarnate Son. 

For this purpose, viz. the determination of the relative position 
to be assigned to these writings in the scheme of natural and re- 
vealed religion, a further preliminary inquiry suggests itself, viz, 
whether there be any leading dea to which the whole scheme of 
religion may be referred as the ultimate object of the faith to 
which revelation is addressed, and which by comprising in itself 
the essence of moral and revealed truth, unites in one ‘ desire’é 
or expectation the subjects of every dispensation whose faith has 
been directed accordingly ; and secondly, whether, and in what 
form, that idea is fully developed in the final dispensation of 
Christianity, and exhibited accordingly in the Gospels. 

The former branch of this inquiry is interesting, whether we 
regard it from the same point of view as that occupied by the in- 
vestigator of the history of the past, whose business and concern it 
is to trace and estimate the influence of so powerful an element 
(as he may term it) as religion, upon the moral, social, and poli- 
tical condition of the world in the manifold scenes and relations of 
society and of governments which the vast range of history presents 
to view ; whether, with the mere political director of the present 
and future concerns of society, we trace the influence of the same 
cause upon the progress and extension of science and civilisation 
under the Christian era; or whether, lastly, we join the faithful 
of every age and under every dispensation, in extending our view 
through and beyond the visible results of religion, to that which is 
the proper scope and end of a revelation as such, viz. the drawing 
back the curtain which separates things visible from things inv- 
sible, the unfolding to the inward vision of faith the objective 
realities of that unseen world for which this stage of our existence 
is a probation and a preparation. ‘Theologically speaking, how- 
ever, it is, from the nature of the case, impossible that a true con 
ception of the idea which natural and revealed religion was in- 
tended to germinate and unfold should be formed by those in 
whom implicit faith, at least, is not the basis and starting-point of 
their philosophical inquiries respecting the form of its develop- 





4 Hag. ii, 7. 
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ment ; who choose to view the scheme of revelation much as they 
would any great fact in the world’s history, as something external 
to themselves, and which they survey only in its particular rela- 
tion to the favourite object of their pursuits. The design and 
scope of revelation cannot, from the nature of the case, be thus 
limited. ‘The general design of Scripture,’ says Bishop Butler, 
‘which contains in it this revelation, considered as historical, may 
be said to be to give us an account of the world in this one single 
view as God's world.’ 'To assign therefore any finite purpose or 
end as comprehending the design of revelation, and as the realisa- 
tion of the teaching and tendencies of natural religion, is a sub- 
version of a first principle of religion, for it is virtually a denial of 
the infinite perfections of the Creator. 

This consideration excludes all those answers to our inquiry, 
What, if any, is the leading idea of natural and revealed religion 
which revelation was intended to unfold? which are based upon 
partial or merely subjective views of its tendencies and effects, as 
one out of many elements by which the course and affairs of the 
world are affected. Revelation claims to be to the moral, social, 
and political world what the sun is to the natural world—the centre 
of life and light to which all the circumstances and relations of 
men in every form of society have a fixed and definite, but subor- 
dinate, relation ; the original source of whatever degree of truth 
and wisdom the minds of men and the dark places of the earth 
have been gifted and enlightened with.© In the comparatively 
small number of events which Divine wisdom saw fit to select and 
embody in a revelation, we see notwithstanding, as in a mirror, 
an exact image therein reflected of the character of man under all 
the circumstances of life and in the various forms of society, and 
are thus enabled to trace the design of God in the divine cecono- 
mies concerning him, and the correspondence of that design to 
the infinite wisdom and goodness of its Divine Author. 

Those therefore are not to be heard who, in attempting to as- 
sign to revelation the development of any leading idea, limit their 
field of view to the present visible sphere of its operation; and 
judging from the known effects of Christianity on the world, are 
ed to infer that the progress of universal benevolence and of civi- 
lisation, of arts and science and general freedom of intercourse, 
tending towards moral and material perfection, constitute the design 
of revelation, and comprehend, far more than any objective truth 
does, its essential idea, and the ultimate form of its full development. 

If, then, no answer can be regarded as theologically correct 








* See Dr. Waterland’s Charge on ‘ The Wisdom of the Ancients borrowed from 
Divine Revelation,’ vol. v., Oxf., 1843. 
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which is based merely upon subjective views of religion, or upon 
partial and limited views of its tendencies and effects, it only res 
mains for us to consider whether there be any objective truth which 
realises in its form and its sudjective operation upon the mind of 
the faithful recipient, what was akin to truth in the speculations 
of Gentile philosophy, and in the corrupt systems of heathen my- 
thology, as well as the inspired predictions and anticipations of 
patriarchs and prophets ? 

The results of the speculations of heathen philosophy show that 
pride and sensuality are the two extreme forms of evil between 
which the nature of man, when left to itself, oscillates continually; 
that man, when he ceases to be the slave of his passions, becomes too 
readily a god to himself; and the distinctive teaching of the 
opposite schools of Gentilism proceeded accordingly upon the 
principle of indulging one of these tendencies and thereby coun 
teracting the effects of the other. This is the explanation of the 
opposite conceptions of the highest good by ohinh men were at- 
tuated either to aspire to equality with the Deity, or, with Epi- 
curus, to view Him as indifferent to the acts of His creatures, w 
were thus left to the unrestrained indulgence of the natural pro- 
pensities in the other direction. Between these extreme views the 
better heathen moralists, as Aristotle and Plato, were guided by 
the light of natural religion into that via media view of subjective 
truth which enabled them to adjust the balance of these confliet- 
ing tendencies; and at the same time that they recognised the 
contemplation of an eternal object as the highest good of man 
(the highest that could be presented to the understanding), to con 
nect with this, as tending towards its ultimate attainment, the 
practice of moral virtue, according to the voice of natural con« 
science suggesting the probability of a future state of rewards and 
punishments ; according also to the appreciable tendency of God's 
natural providence towards the reward of the good and the punish- 
ment of the bad.‘ 

When, again, we turn to the traditional notices of objective 
truth which heathen mythology embodied, it is easy to discern in 
the practice of demonolatry, which constituted the basis of Gentile 
worship, a distinct and universal recognition, amid whatever per- 
versions, of the fundamental idea of the union of God and man 
in the persons of the demons (corresponding to the avatars of Hin- 
doo mythology), to whom was assigned the office of mediation® be- 
tween the Supreme Deity and His reasonable creatures. Such was 





Cf, Butler’s Analogy, part i. ch. iii, 

s The well-known passages, Hesiod, Op. et Dier., i, 120, and Plato, Sympos. 
§ 27 (vol. v., Bekk. 1826), may be referred to, The recognition by St. Paul of the 
idea of mediation in connexion with demon-worship, appears from his juxtaposition 
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the universal, however obscure, prefiguration which Gentilism ex- 
hibited of the idea of God incarnate for the deliverance of man, 
through the process of mediation, from the opposed forms of evil 
to which he is exposed ; and thus might the virtuous heathen, who 
used the measure of light afforded him and responded to the law 
of God written in his heart, find expression in such language as St. 
Paul puts into the mouth of the unregenerate man seeking deli- 
yerance from the tyranny of the carnal will,» and be justified b 
implicit faith in an object which, though not externally sneak 
he was taught dimly to apprehend as the ‘ desire of all nations.’ 

In the greater light which revelation affords, the convergence 
of the whole and every part of the Old Testament dispensation 
towards one great objective reality, consummated in the mystery 
of the incarnation, is obvious to every well-mstructed Christian. 
When from our survey of the gradual development of this idea 
under the patriarchal and Mosaic economies, in the continuous 
train of types and prophecies growing in clearness and minuteness 
of detail until in the ‘ fulness of time’ they meet and centre in the 
person and mediatorial offices of Jesus Christ, we turn to the list 
of worthies who, in the Epistles to the Hebrews,' are commended 
as memorable examples of the genuine operation of that faith 
which is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen—we find that it was not to transitory promises that their 
implicit faith had reference. When, for instance, Abel offered 
unto God a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain, it was because 
by it, he ‘ being dead,’ would leave on record, in the blood of his 
accepted sacrifice, the expressed testimony of his faith in the pro- 
mise that the divine seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head, should by death destroy him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil. ‘Thus was Abraham justified by implicit faith 
in the same substantial ‘ promise’ which, as St. Paul declares, was 
to him ‘the Gospel’* in germ ; his faith being directed to a divine 
object which he ‘ rejoiced to see’ afar off, the death and resurrec- 
tion of the future victim (and his consequent office of mediation) 
being prefigured in the mystical sacrifice, and the return again ‘as 
in a figure’ to life, of the Beloved Son of the promise ; whilst the 
site of the prospective sacrifice and the materials carried by the 
mystical victim, joined in completing the correspondence of the 
type and antitype. ‘The same essential idea may be traced, whilst 





of the Lord’s Supper with the things which the Gentiles sacrificed to demons 
(1 Cor. x. 14, 20, 21). In both cases there was the idea of a sacrifice, and a feast 
upon a sacrifice ; in the former, communion with Christ through the sacramental 
elements which represented His one sacrifice upon the cross; in the latter, a corre- 
sponding communion with the demon, who was thereby supposed to be propitiated. 
» Rom. vii, 22, 23. i Chap. xi. 
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it was yet undeveloped, in all the various types and details of the 
ancient economy, in Moses, Joshua, David, and their successors, 
These holy men of old typified in their deeds and persons the 
several functions of his mediation, the full revelation of the will of 
God, which, as a prophet in the highest and most eminent sense, 
He should convey to the future people of God; their conquests, 
for instance, typifying those by which, as the anointed ‘So of 
David,’ He should acquire the throne which a spiritual seed should . 
also inherit in its proper seat, the heavenly Canaan, into which, as 
the Holy of Holies, He has also entered as an eternal High 
Priest ; dispensing through His meritorious intercession the bless- 
ings of pardon and grace, and repeating the several functions of 
His threefold mediatorial offices through the ‘ ministration of the 
Spirit’™ which He has sent to inhabit and to organise His mys 
tical body until it shall have arrived at ‘the measure of the stature 
of the rs Ae of Curist.’ 

It is thus that in the Christian dispensation we see the divine 
purposes towards man fully developed in the great fact of the In- 
carnation, the centre of the manifold cycles of types and prophe- 
cies, of miracles and parables in connexion with which it is there 
presented to us. Explicit faith in this objective truth (comprising 
necessarily in the same view the reception of the doctrine of 
Christ’s mediation) now holds the place of that implicit belief by 
which the faithful of old were justified, who, without us, could not 
be perfected." And since it is in the Gospels that this idea is 
exhibited under the final form in which it is there historicall 
presented to us, it follows from the catholicity which is the attn- 
bute of Christianity, that this form must not merely be adapted to 
the Jewish and Gentile minds, according to the various phases 
and attitudes in which those minds presented themselves to view 
at the first publication of Christianity, and of these its historical 
records. ‘That adaptation must, from the nature of the case, be 
extended throughout the whole interval of time between the first 
and second advents, so as to comprehend, in its ever-wideni 
cycle of manifold applicability, generation after generation, intl 
at the second visible coming of Christ (of which the Incarnation 
is the germ, and with which accordingly it is closely associated in 
the teaching of Scripture and of the Church)? the divine purpose 
in the Gospels shall have been fulfilled. 





m 2 Cor. iii. 8. ; 

» That the teAelwors of Christians arises from their faith being directed to the 
incarnation and mediation of Christ, of which the Promise was the germ and the 
Law the shadow, is one of the grand points of the Epistle to the Hebrews. See 
ch, vii, 11. 19; ix. 9; x. 1. 14; and xi. 40. 

° As in the Collects, &c., and proper Lessous appointed for the Season of Advent, 
in the service of the Church of England. Cf. Mal. iii. 1-5; and iv. 1, 2, 4, 5. 
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The course which we have pursued in opening this subject has 
now conducted us to the desired point of view for determining 
those points of analogy between the framework of the evangelical 
history and the constitution and course of nature and of provi- 
dence, and of the general scheme of natural and revealed religion, 
on which depends the strength of the presumption in which the 
argument results. ‘The subject now resolves itself into an analo- 
ical examination of the relative bearing of the whole and every 
part of these writings, on the development of the essential idea of 
religion in the fact of the Incarnation as there revealed, and of 
the form in which that truth is proposed to the acceptance of the 
different classes and characters of which mankind is composed, 
viewed in different stages of moral and intellectual development, 
and under the various circumstances of education, association, 
natural temperament, &c., which contribute, in the course of God’s 
natural providence, to mould and fashion the human mind, and to 
_— it for the full and explicit reception of revealed truth. 

the preceding remarks, the leading feature implied in the 
development of the divine purposes towards man in the divine 
economies, is the progressive character of that development by 
slow, successive steps towards the final result, the human mind 
being so constituted as to be unable to apprehend the import of 
facts of Christianity without requisite moral preparation and pre- 
liminary training ; so that four thousand years had to elapse before 
the minds even of the faithful among Jews and Gentiles had been 
sufficiently prepared, by the combined effects of natural and re- 
vealed religion, for the full manifestation of the divinity in the 
person of Him who is at the same time the light of the world 
(reproving its darkness, as such) and the glory of the Church in 
which He mystically dwells. ‘The correspondency of this feature 
to what we observe in nature and in providetice is obvious. The 
law of God herein is, that the perfection of any design should be 
the final result only of a slow and gradual process. This law 
holds, ¢.g. in the changes of day and night and of the seasons, in 
the ripening of the fruits of the earth, in the growth of a plant 
and the training of a flower, in the development of the bodily and 
mental faculties. The recognition of this feature is of course im- 
plied throughout this investigation, and will be noticed both in the 
analytical portion of the inquiry, in which we shall endeavour to 
exhibit the connection of each separate part of the evangelical 
history with the main design, and in the synthetical portion, when 
the result of the former may enable us to infer, to some extent, 
the perfection of that design in the combined representation of 
the great fact of revelation which the Gospels, as a whole, present. 
The bearing of the logical difficulties and discrepancies in the 
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Gospels on the main‘ design will also be considered, and their 
analogy to what we observe in nature and in providence, and in 
the general scheme of religion, pointed out in such a way as ma 
best tend to illustrate the subject. Nothing more can, from the 
nature of the case, be attempted than to sketch the outline of such 
a view of the Gospels as may tend in some measure to elucidate 
that design of God, in the gift of inspiration to the Evangelists, 
which our preliminary discussion now leads us to infer to be ag 
follows:—TZhe manifestation to mankind as represented in the 
various classes of men to whom the Gospels were first addressed, of 
God incarnate, as perfect man, in the person of Jesus Christ, for 
the discharge of the office of a mediator, the Evangelists, in deli- 
neating His person and offices, being supposed to proceed, under 
the plenary inspiration of the Holy Spirit, upon the recognition in 
Him of the ideal type of humanity, the xagaxrng or stamped 
copy of God,’ restored in a higher order of perfection than its 
original one ; and to have exhibited Him under such aspects as 
might best serve to win men of every variety of character and 
constitution, and under all conceivable circumstances of life, to the 
full recognition and saving reception of the great fact of the in- 
carnation, and herein of the doctrine of Christ’s mediation. 


Let us now apply the analytical method, already alluded to, to 
a consideration of the genealogy of Christ and the circumstances 
of the nativity as recorded in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

Viewing this portion of the evangelical history in its adaptation 
primarily to the faithful Israelite, and secondarily to the Christians 
of every succeeding age versed in the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, to which the first — has a special relation, we have to 


point out the adaptation of the peculiar form and structure of the 
narrative to the natural, moral, and spiritual requirements of such 
minds, and its consequent tendency to develop the internal prin- 
ciple of faith (supposed to exist either initially or in progress) and 
concentrate it on its proper object. ' 

Now when we consider the associations connected in the mind 
of an Israelite versed in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, (1) 
with Abraham, the head and representative of Israel, in whose 
‘loins’4 was contained the seed to which the Abrahamic promise 
had a special reference," and which was to ‘ grow’ out of Judah, 
who with ‘his brethren’ represented the nation as subsequently 
settled in the land of their inheritance ; (2) with ‘ David the King’ 
(ver. 6), who, as such, is assimilated and even identified, in the 
language of the Scriptures,’ with the Messiah; and when we re 





P Heb, i. 3. 4 Cf. Heb. vii. 10. 
* So St. Paul reasons, Gal. iii, 16, and ch. iv. 
* 1 Sam. ii, 10; 2 Sam, xxiii. 1; Ps. ii, 2: xviii, 50, &e. 
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member, (3) the close juxtaposition also in prophecy with the rise 
and progress of Messiah’s kingdom, of His conquests among the 
Gentiles who should become His willing tributaries,' the general 
adaptation of the form of the narrative is obvious, connecting as 
it does all these associations with the spiritual ‘generation of 
Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham. Accord- 
ingly we find that the genealogy is traced from the ‘ father of the 
faithful’ primarily, and secondarily from the head of royalty in 
Judah ; and it is divided so as to include three double hebdomads, 
or six weeks of generations, from Abraham to Christ ; compre- 
hending the full period of the preparatory dispensation towards 
Israel, a period which was to terminate in the seventy weeks of 
years reaching from the rebuilding of the temple to the coming 
of the ‘Messiah the Prince," who is ‘the everlasting Father,’* 
i.e. the father of the age or generation reaching from the incar- 
nation to the end of the world, and denominated accordingly by 
the prophets ‘ the latter days,’ ‘the time of the end,’ viewed as it 
was by them in relation to the beginning and end of the final 
dispensation of Christianity, viz. the first and second advents, 
which are, in the language of prophecy, conjoined and viewed in 
apparent identity with each other.’ Now when we consider the 
typical connection in which the seventh day of creation stands re- 
lated in Scripture to this latter period,” as the figure and memorial 
of the rest of Israel from the el of Egypt in the land of 
Canaan, culminating in its antitype, viz. the spiritual deliverance 
of his people from their sins wrought by Christ, followed by that 
eternal rest in heaven which is the final inheritance of the saints, 
we can hardly fail to infer the corresponding relation of the six 
days of creation to the preparatory period of six weeks of gene- 
rations. Seven times six generations would appear therefore to 
have been analogously chosen (agreeably to the mystical import 
of that sacred multiple)* to measure the ‘fudness of time’ during 





' Isa. xlix. 6; Ix. 1, &e. &c.; Ps, xlv. ; Ixii.; Lxviii. 29, 50; Ixxii. 10, 11. 

" Dan. ix. 25, * Isa. ix. 6. Y Cf. note °, p. 64, 

* By comparing Deut. v. 15, with Exod. xx. 11, it will be seen that the hal- 
lowing of the seventh day (Gen. ii. 3) had a prospective reference to the deliverance 
out of Egypt. It is remarkable also that of the seventh day alone is uo evening 
tecorded ; as if to indicate its further expansive reference to that eternal rest 
which remaineth for the people of God (see Heb. iv. 9). In connection with the 
argument of that chapter we may observe, that since the spiritual deliverance 
completed by Christ’s resurrection is the antitype of the Egyptian deliverance, 
and precedes the rest in heaven, even as the latter did the rest in Canaan, the 
Principle of the divine injunction in Deut. v. 15, is applicable, under the Christian 
dispensation, in support of the practice of the Church in celebrating the weekly 
festival of the resurrection. 

* In Isa. xxx, 26, it is said, in order to denote the plenitude of the blessings of 
Messiah’s kingdom, that the ‘light of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the light of 
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which the divine purposes in respect to the new creation of 
humanity in Christ were gradually developed by means of the 
divine economy which originated in the call of Abram, and in the 
promise made to him as Abraham, the representative of the 
natural and spiritual Israel. The design of that economy was to 
unfold, by means of the various dispensations towards the natural 
seed ‘ kept under tutors and governors until the time appointed by 
the Father,» that idea of the Messiah’s work which was to be 
finally reached through the images of captivity and return, the 
idea of which the incarnation and mediatorial work of Christ is 
the objective realisation, and of which the law contained the 
shadow. Accordingly by the juxtaposition in ver. 17 of David 
and the Captivity with Christ, as the last terms of the two first 
series of generations which define the periods of the government 
by Judges and Kings, the Messiah is presented in a relation 
analogous (when viewed in connection with ver. 21) to what we 
read in the prediction of the prophet of the captivity, who de- 
scribes the coming king as ‘the righteous branch’* which should 
spring forth from the house of David to be the Saviour of Judah 
and mankind, and should accomplish a deliverance and restoration 
for his people in which the memory of the redemption out of 
Egypt should be merged, and of which the first settlement in 
Canaan under Joshua was a type, by bringing up and leading the 
spiritual seed of the house of Israel out of the north country and 
from all countries whither the Lord had driven them; a result 
which has yet to be consummated by the gathering of the remnant 
of the natural seed dispersed throughout the world into the one 
Church of Christ.4 

The tendency, however, of the early associations of an Israelite 
and of the traditions and prejudices of his nation, was to attach 
to the kingdom of Messiah, as portrayed by the prophets, a worldly 
and visible glory, and to limit the full benefits of the promise to 
the natural seed of the house of Israel. Had there been nothing 
in the record of Christ’s genealogy to neutralise this tendency, the 





seven days,’ So we read of the seven gifts of the Spirit ; of the seven candlesticks 
in the book of Revelation, with Christ walking in the midst, representing the unl- 
versal Church, which is His body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all,’ &. &. 

» Gal. iv. 2. 

¢ Jer. xxiii. 5, Cf. Isa. xi. 1, which is very significant, the word stem being 
equivalent to what woodmen term a stool, and serving to propagate its kind when 
the parent stock has become apparently extinct and dead. ‘Thus was Messiah to 
sprout forthas a twig out of the stem of Jesse, and as a branch to grow out of his 
roots. (Cf. ch. liii, 2), Immediately afterwards, in the tenth verse, He is called 
the ‘ root of Jesse,’ the benefits derived from which are represented as universal. 
Cf. Jer. xxxiii. 15; Zech. iii, 8; vi. 12. 

4 See Rom. xi, 25, 26, where the distinction in the original between 7@ “lopahr 
(the natural Israel), ver. 25, and mas "IapahA, comprehending ‘the fulness of the 
Gentiles,’ and the remnant of the natural seed, who, ‘ if they abide not in unbelief, 
shall be grafted in again’ (ver. 23), is lost in the English version, 
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result might naturally have contributed to blind the eyes of an 
Israelite to the spiritual fulfilment in Jesus Christ of the types 
and prophecies of the Old Testament. In juxtaposition therstore 
with the leading ancestors of the Messiah and of his royal pro- 
genitor, the Holy Spirit suggests a collocation of names tending 
effectually to check the above-mentioned tendency and to prepare 
the faithful Israelite to discern the spiritual character, and through 
it the universality of Messiah’s kingdom. In the recorded con- 
nection of the incestuous Thamar with the head and representative 
of the line of Judah (in the mention of whose twin sons there is 
no doubt a mystical significance),° of the heathen and harlot 
Rahab and the Moabitess Ruth with the progenitors of David, 
and of the adulterous wife of Uriah with the royal ancestor of the 
Messiah himself, and in the pre-eminent relation to the Messiah 
thus assigned to such naturally polluted and accursed mothers 
above the virtuous matrons of the same line, the faithful Israelite 
would be constrained to look for some spiritual purpose, 
extending to and indicating the gathering’ unto Messiah of the 
Gentiles as what could alone, from the nature of the case, 
explain the historical circumstance of such natural aliens and 
transgressors of the divine law being engrafted into the royal stock 
out of which the ‘ righteous branch’ was to grow. For the rites 
and ordinances of the system of worship by which Israel was dis- 
tinguished as a holy people unto the Lord, implied and enforced on 
every Israelite, separation and purification from all natural unclean- 
ness or pollution, and the absence accordingly of all intercourse 
(especially by marriage) with the accursed nations of Canaan and 
the heathen ; whilst on the part of those destined to sacred offices 
a —. unction and consecration were also requisite. 

ow in regard to the two Gentile mothers whose names appear 
in the list, the well-known circumstances which attended their 
adoption into the royal line were suited to unfold this spiritual 
purpose in a manner harmonising analogously with the general 
tenor of the narrative. Rahab and Ruth are recorded as the 
wives respectively of Salmon," the Prince of Judah and first 





* Gen, xxxviii. 27-30. The mention of both Phares and Zara in the record 
may indicate the two classes of the natural and spiritual seed, divided by the cove- 
nant of circumcision (perhaps denoted by the red thread), but united in the one 
covenant of the blood of Christ, who has ‘made both one, and hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition,’ &c. (Eph. ii. 14). 

‘ Gen. xlix, 10. 5 See note °, p. 68. 

* Nahshon, the father of Salmon, Salmah, or Salma (as he is variously termed in 
the Old Testament authorities for this portion of the geneacogy, viz., Ruth iv. 18-22, 
and 1 Chron. ii. 9-15), is recorded in Num. i. 7, vii. 12-17, as prince of the tribe 
of Judah in the desert, two years after the passage of the Red Sea. That Salmon, 
born to him in the wilderness, should be among the leaders who invaded Canaan 
under Joshua, and one of the captors of Jericho, synchronizes therefore in the 
natural order of things with his marriage to Rahab; a circumstance which supplies 
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lord‘ of Bethlehem during the conquest of Canaan under Joshua, 
i and of Boaz, the lineal heir of the same house in the peaceful times 
itt that followed the conquest of the land. Viewed in this connection, 
ey the relative position of the two Gentilesses in the divine economy of 





















i ' which the conquest and occupation by Israel of Canaan constituted 
ee a leading part will be apparent. The name of Rahab was asso- 
te r ciated with the destruction of Jericho.‘ Now that event was cha- 
i racterised by circumstances of an obviously mystical character, and 


‘\ such as justify us in assigning to it a ye relation to the destrue- 
tion of the empire of sin and Satan, of which this visible world is 
the seat—a destruction which, in the mind of the spirit, as ex- 
pressed by the prophets, was to precede and accompany the esta- 
q blishment of the throne of Messiah and his seed, prefigured in the 
i conquest and possession of Canaan, especially under the alternately 
an warlike and peaceful reign of David and his successor, whose king- 
tr doms signified that of the Messiah under its several aspects of 
a conquest and peaceful prosperity following in the train of the ‘ most 
E mighty’ Prince and Conqueror. Six days were the divinely allotted 
i period during which the walls of the accursed city were to be 
encompassed seven times by the seven priests bearing the seven 
trumpets, and followed by the ark of God, whose presence was to 
a be manifested in judgment and mercy, in the destruction of the 
om accursed city, with its idolatrous inhabitants, and in the salvation 
z of the faithful Rahab, with her family, as the type of that future 
Church of the redeemed whom the mystical Joshua should save 
iq from their sins, and thus from the final destruction of the world, 
H when accomplished in the sevenfold fulness of divine vengeance, 
i the measure of its iniquity being then full. 
i} 
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In the marriage of Ruth with Boaz, the peaceful heir of the 
i house of Bethlehem, the Gentile Church is exhibited under another 
aspect, as voluntarily renouncing the idolatrous worship of hea- 
thenism, and also as approved of by the contrast which her faith 
ah and obedience under trial presents to that of the reprobate or 
Rr apostate sister Church. Ruth and Orpah had been alike favoured 
Me with the calling of adoption into the family of Abraham ; but when 
a adherence to the worship of the true God, and to his adopted 
a family, involved the renunciation of natural kindred and of earthly 
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ti a very sufficient historical foundation for a tradition of the Babylonian Talmud 
ic) that she was espoused to Joshua himself. 
i We know from the books of Samuel and Ruth that Bethlehem was the patri- 

Pig archal seat of Jesse, Obed, and Boaz; the presumption from which is, that it must 

i have been the seat of Salmon also (see 1 Chron. ii. 11, 51). Dr. Mill suggests, asa 
‘most probable supposition,’ that Caleb, here mentioned, may have adopted Salmon 
the son of Nahshon as heir of Bethlehem ; Caleb being the patriarchal occupant of 
the cities of southern Judewa.—Mill’s Vindication of Our Lord’s Genealogies, 1842, 
pp. 129, 130. 
* Josh. ch, vi. 
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home and relations, Ruth alone ‘ clave’ unto her mother-in-law, 
under whose guidance and training she was destined, in the order 
of Divine providence, to become the great-grandmother of the 
Messiah’s most eminent type. In her, accordingly, we see a fitting 
representative of the elect Gentile Church, under the aspect in 
which that Church is so frequently presented to us in Scripture, 
as hearkening™ unto the voice of the celestial Bridegroom, ‘ for- 
getting’ and forsaking, at His call, ‘ her own people and her 
father’s house’°—an aspect which is more fully developed in those 
devotional and prophetical portions of the Old Testament which 
exhibit Pharaoh’s daughter, the renowned queen of Solomon, the 
‘peaceable’ successor of the warlike David, under a similar rela- 
tion to her antitype, the spouse of Christ, the daughter of the mys- 
tical Pharaoh of this world, ‘ all glorious within,’ of whom should 
spring a spiritual progeny of ‘ princes in all lands,’ as the stars of 
heaven in multitude, and as the sand which is by the sea-shore 
innumerable. 

Whilst then, in those unclean mothers of Judah whose names 
are recorded in this list as ancestresses of the Messiah, we see 
historical indications of the truth to which the sacrifices and rites 
of purification under the law pointed, and which the prophets in- 
culeated, viz. that Messiah should take upon himself the sins of 
his family and nation, and deliver his people from them and their 
consequences, we infer at the same time, from the marked intro- 
duction into the record of the names of the two eminent Gentile 
proselytes, the spiritual character of the Messiah’s person and 
office in this respect, and herein the universality of his work of 
salvation, as extending to a spiritual race of which he is the head 
and representative Father, even as Abraham was the father of the 
natural seed. 

In connection with this survey of the structure of the genealogy, 
it is now easy to discern the congruity of the narration of the super- 
natural conception and the nativity, and of their circumstances, 
with the view of the Messiah and his office, which the ancient eco- 
tomy was intended to unfold to the mind of the faithful Israelite, 
not ‘ looking only for transitory promises.’ The consideration, in 
their relation to the divine design, of the logical difficulties and 
discrepancies connected with the genealogy, cannot now be entered 
upon. In connection with the foregoing remarks, it only remains 
for us to point out that the general structure, and the details of 
the subsequent record of the nativity and its circumstances, corre- 
spond to the view which has been taken. The conception of Christ 
‘by the Holy Ghost,’ in the womb of a virgin mother connected 
with the genealogical race only by the purely external bond of 





m Ps, xlv., &e. 
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legal marriage" or espousals, harmonises with the spiritual cha 
racter of the Messiah which the historical details of the geneal 
indicate. It was fitting and agreeable to those ideas of the diving 
government inculcated by the 2 under a system of worship 
which in its standing rites of purification bore witness to the defile 
ment of natural birth, at the same time that by its bloody sacrifices 
it pointed to that spotless victim whose blood should avail to purge 
away and expiate sin, that the restorer of Israel should be exem 
from the stain of original sin inherited by natural generation, mn 
order that he might be competent to reverse the sentence pro 
nounced and inflicted upon the natural seed. In immediate con. 
nection, therefore, with the angelic communication, in a dream to 
Joseph, of the miraculous conception—accompanied by the divine 
sanction and approval of that providential relationship of J 

to the Virgin and her Child respectively as a legal husband and 
father, which was for obvious reasons necessary in order that the 
Virgin Mother might find in’ Joseph a fitting guardian of herself 
and Child against suspicion and violence, and that the name of 
Jesus, to which the latter was predestined, might be regularly con 
ferred—we observe, by the angel’s direction, the appropriation to 


Messiah of the Hebrew name of the successor of Moses, the de, 


stroyer of the Canaanites and the apportioner of the land of their 
inheritance to the tribes by lot, ‘ who, according to his name,’ says 
the Son of Sirach, ‘ was made great for the saving of the elect of 
God,°—a name the expressed import, as well as the historical 
associations of which, harmonise with the idea of the spiritual work 
of Messiah, to which it is accordingly referred: adrds yag owas tw 


Aady avToU amo THY wee Se avrév, the accumulated sins of seven’ 


times six generations, for which the law of Moses, ‘ ordained by 
angels in the land of a Mediator,’ pronounced the penalty of the 
curse. Tovro 5é daw yéyovev, continues the Evangelist (after nar- 
rating in order, as introductory to the nativity, the miraculous 
conception, and the consequent angelic communication to Jose 
in connection with it, a narration accompanied throughout by 
recognition of Joseph as the legal father), va wAngw6n ro pubis 
dmd rou Kupiou dia rod apoPnrov, Aeyovros* "Lou % mapMévos ev yaorpl 
eber nal Tekeras Siov eal xadAeooues Td dvora adtou Enmavounar 4 tor 
meBeprnvevrccvov, 80" yudy 6 @eos.? Accordingly the next two 
verses represent the completion, in the fact of the nativity, of the 
historical development of the idea of the incarnation, indicated 
(1) by the absence of human paternity, and (2) by the legal appro- 





» Accordingly St. Paul speaks of Christ as -yevduevoy bad vduov (Gal. iv. 4). 
© Ecclus, xvi. 1. 

P * Well hath the Evangelist,’ says Bishop Pearson, ‘ conjoined the prophet and 
the angel, the angelical God the Saviour being in the highest propriety the pro- 
phetical God with us.’ 
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jation to Messiah as the antitype of Joshua, and therefore, in 
all its fulness of import, of the sacred name implying the union in 
his one Person of the two natures of God and Man. 

We have (3) to connect with the above view of the historical 
development of the spiritual character of the Messiah, which the 
narrative was adapted to unfold to the minds of those conversant 
with the ancient Scriptures, and which finds its realization in the 
fact of Christ’s nativity, the collateral narration of Messiah’s mani- 
festation to the Gentiles, which the Church regards as having re- 
ceived its first historical exemplification in the miraculous guidance 
of Gentile magi from the East to Jerusalem, and subsequently to 
Bethlehem. It is in connection with this event that we are struck 
with the first mention of the birthplace of the son of David ; which 
appears to have been hitherto deferred as not bearing upon the 
congruity, with his spiritual character and office indicated in the 
manner already considered, of his asserted conception of the Holy 
Ghost, and the divinely ordered legal appropriation to him of the 
sacred name. Now it is observable that the names of the two 
Gentile ancestresses of the Messiah are alone associated by the 
renealogy with Bethlehem, the seat of David’s family, of which 

mon, the husband of Rahab, was the first lord,’ and Boaz, the 
husband of Ruth, the lineal heir. Accordingly the circumstance 
is now introduced (chap. ii. ver. 1, &c.) in a form which presents 
the birth of Christ at Bethlehem in juxtaposition with the coming 
of Gentile magi from the East to Jerusalem, a form well calculated 
to suggest the fulfilment herein of the prophecies which connected, 
with the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, the contemporaneous 
coming of the Gentiles to His light'—a rising of which the meteor 
in ‘the east’ was an appropriate and significant herald, associated 
as it would be with Balaam’s prophetic symbol* of the Messiah, 
and well calculated therefore to unfold the true import of those 
passages in the Psalms and Prophets which, under various imagery, 
embody the manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles, whose repre- 
sentatives here attend as willing tributaries‘ of the new-born King, 
recognising, by their threefold symbolic offerings, the mysterious 
union, in his person and office, of sovereignty, divinity, and suf- 
ferings. ‘The starlike apparition (vouchsafed, it has been observed, 
to ‘an order whose study of the powers and principles of nature 
Was fitted to attain the best knowledge of God within the reach of 
the Gentiles of old,’ and ‘ in whom the errors of their system were 
latent and undeveloped, while the good that God imparted to them 





4 See note ', p. 70. t Isa. lx. 3, &e. 

* Num. xxiv, 17-19, Dr, Mills observes, that ‘the general consent of the ancient 
Church connects the prophecy of Balaam with the Magi’s star.’ 

* See note ', p. 67, 
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was cultivated and willingly followed’") does not guide them d 
rectly to the Saviour, but first of all to Jerusalem, the local seat 
and centre of the visible Church of God, to whose official re 

sentatives—the body of ‘ the chief priests and scribes of the people,’ 
whom Herod convened—‘ the oracles of God’ were ‘ committed, 
It was through the medium of the external testimony thus educed 
from those to whom were intrusted the ‘lively oracles of God’ 
by means of the interference of a worldly potentate whose counsels 
and designs against the Lord and against his anointed were over 
ruled to the accomplishment of the divine purposes, that the end 
and object of the devout Gentiles’ search after the highest good, 
even though divinely directed, could alone, according to the ana- 
logy of the divine dispensations, be finally attained ; for ‘ salvation 
is of the Jews.’ It was only through the light of revelation, of 
which these were the original recipients and dispensers, that the 
subjects of natural religion, whose duty it was to ‘seek after the 
Lorp, if haply they might féel after him and find him,* could 
attain to the discovery of the great objective reality which is the 
ultimate desire of all nations. When, therefore, the star had 
guided the Gentiles to the depositories of the Word, its course 
is changed ; the lights of natural and revealed religion combine 
towards the full manifestation of Christ to the faithful worshi 

whose pursuit of the object of their search proceeded throug’ 

upon the belief that ‘ God %s,¥ and that He is the rewarder of those 
that diligently seek Him.’ ‘The star which they saw in the east 





“ Mills’ Christian Advocate publication, 1844, p. 366. These Magi were not of 
such as were commonly known by that term among the Greeks, professors of 
magical arts, whose Oriental designation had a different origin, but of those whose 
distinctive and proper appellation before Hystaspes and Zoroaster was that of Magh, 
viz., the sacerdotal caste of the Medes and Persians; and who at the period now 
in question were dispersed in various parts of the Kast, throughout which, says 
Suetonius, ‘ percrebuerat vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis ut eo tempore J 
profecti rerum potirentur.’ Their proper country (whatever may have been the 
particular region from which these individual Magi came) was Persia ; and from 
the testimony of Greek and Latin authors (Mills, p. 377, note), it may be inferred 
that the comparative purity of the religion of that nation, and their general abhor 
rence of idolatry in its grosser aspects, are to be ascribed mainly to the influence 
of the Magian order, ‘ whose worshipful invocation of fire, air, &c., ever carefully 
distinguished those elementary powers from the Supreme Deity ; and whose error 
respecting the origination of evil from Ahriman, and his share with Ormuzd in 
the formation of the world, was unaccompanied, in their most ancient authorised 
books, with any of that ascription of independence to the evil principle which 
imparts the chief malignity to that error; it being reserved for after times, when 
the great light had been fully promulgated, to draw out the falsehoods of ther 
system into that actual enmity to the truth, which made the Magi, under the 
Sassanide sovereigns, the most virulent persecutors of the faith of Christ.’ 

* Acts xvii. 27. 

¥ Dr. Mills refers to one of the Magian books, where it is ‘ strongly laid down, 
as in the true faith, that there is One necessarily existent, in whom all contingent 
essences have their subsistence ; and that there cannot be two self-existent prl- 
ou the false doctrine of a principle and creator of evil being kept out of sight 

. Rom. i. 20. 
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went before them,’ southwards from Jerusalem, ‘till it came and 
stood over where the young child was; and when they saw the 
star they rejoiced with exceeding great joy,’—the earnest of that 
joy of the whole Church which will be consummated in the fruition 
1 the glorious Godhead of the eternal Father, through the mani- 
festation of his only begotten Son. The history of the Epiphany 
is completed by the adoration of the Magi, accompanied with the 
tributary offerings of the threefold symbolic gifts indicating the 
divinity of his person and the mystical character of his mediatorial 
ofice; the freedom of the Gentile subjects of the new-born King 
being perhaps indicated by their — ordered return to ‘ their 
own country’ by ‘another way’ than that through Jerusalem, by 
which they came.’ 

Such then is the historical development of the idea of revelation 
which St. Matthew’s record of the genealogy and nativity exhibits, 
viewed in its adaptation to the mind of one conversant, in the first 
instance, with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, in the sense in 
which they were received generally amongst the Jews, and also 
with the divine purposes as there revealed, and who is at the same 
time morally prepared to embrace the truth when sufficiently pro- 
posed to him. A mind thus informed and disciplined would, if 
already Christianised by oral teaching, be established in the faith 
bya narrative which gathered round an object all the associations 
d early education, and so enabled it to view in its true relation 
to that central object, ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ the subordinate 
and preparatory teaching of the old dispensation ; whilst one to 
whom the substance of Christianity had not been orally proposed, 
would, with corresponding preparation of heart and mind, meet 
with the object of his implicit faith in a form adapted (so far as 
we are competent to judge, and therefore we may presume per- 
be adapted) to promote his salutary reception of it. 

We must now conclude. The adaptation of the history to other 
dasses of mind might be pointed out, in connection with the con- 
sideration of the objections which have been urged to the inspired 
character of the record. ‘To these topics we may probably recur 
atno distant period. 
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* The Magi might have been under an obligation to return to Herod, who had 
sent them to Bethlehem, and through whom the knowledge of Christ’s birthplace 
lad been elicited from the proper authorities, had not a higher authority (as 
Xmuaricbevres indicates) cancelled that obligation, thereby conferring on the 
Magi the privilege of the vision of Christ, which was hidden from the heads of 
the church and nation of which He came. Augustine, Ambrose, and others, 
Tecognise a mystical meaning in the circumstance. 
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ON CLERICAL EDUCATION, 
IN RELATION TO SACRED LITERATURE.” 


Wuatever difficulties may surround the subject indicated by th 
title of this paper, its importance will be universally acknowledged; 
it cannot indeed be well overrated when it is remembered that the 
work of the Holy Ministry concerns the honour of God and th 
immortal interests of man. 

It might appear, at first sight, that a clergy thoroughly furnished 
with all that constitutes ripe biblical scholars, would be recogni 
by all Christians as a prime necessity of the Church. Our religion, 
dogmatically, resides in documents; those records are antique, 
various, and in many partictilars intricate in their character ; and 
the clergy have to understand them, act upon them, and explain 
them to others. One word should not be wanted to gain assent 
to the proposition that the Holy Scriptures ought, in every prac. 
ticable way, to be fully understood by Christian Ministers. No 
perhaps is this doctrine, theoretically enunciated, questioned ly 
many, while by most persons it is fully admitted. But, as in many 
departments of ethics, in this matter our doctrine and practice do 
not agree: our theories do not square and harmonize with ow 
conduct. 

In all affection, and from a desire faithfully to discharge a duty 
we feel incumbent upon us, to employ our mental energies in the 
service of Christ’s Church, we ask, How many of the clergy d 
this country are able to draw water from those wells of salvation, 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
—how many do daily drink at those living fountains—how many 
habitually quench their thirst at those ancient springs which te 
volving ages and a changing world have yet left undefiled? 
That the number of those who can thus refer to the fountain-head 
of truth is actually large we gladly admit; but when we affirm 
that they are relatively rare when the great extent of the bodyis 
considered, we neither act uncharitably nor censoriously, for, who 
claims for the great bulk of Christian Ministers this intimate 
knowledge of the original Scriptures? It will be well to dwell a 
this statement a little, and to establish what we believe can scarcely 





a 


« As this paper was written by a member of the Church of England it refers 
necessarily to its clergy. But the whole of the subject applies equally to ministers 
of any society of Christians,—Ed. J. 8. L. 
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be doubted—that clerical acquaintance with the bible is more often 
formed from translations than from the originals—before we pro- 
ceed to point out the extreme undesirableness of this second-hand 
ap lication to the sources of divine truth. 

he best proof that can be given of what we thus state as a fact 
is, that no provision is made in the education of the clergy for this 

t and desirable attainment. Indeed, with the exception of a 
ew subsidiary arrangements, rendered necessary by the improved 
feeling of the present day on such matters, the clerical office re- 
ceives no special training at all. Its general education, it is at 
once admitted, is mostly of a high character, coming, as the can- 
didates for holy orders more frequently do, from the training of 
our great public schools and universities. In classical and mathe- 
matical learning, and especially in that requisite preliminary of 
high scholarship, a thorough grounding in the first principles and 
minute niceties of grammar, no class of men, probably, stands 
higher as a whole than the clergy of this country. Only wilful 
ignorance, or a feeling of envy, can deny to them, as a body, an 
essential soundness in these respects, which is most favourable if 
properly employed, for the erection of some degree of completeness 
ofclerical training. But, as we have said, training there is none 
deserving of the name, and to the fault of a system more than to 
their own, is the defect we are speaking of to be attributed. 

It may be thought that a general knowledge of the Greek 
language, such as is necessary for graduating at a university, 
together with the special requirement made by the Bishops of a 
certain degree of knowledge of the Greek Testament as a condition 
of ordination, is sufficient as regards the Greek Scriptures ; but 
such a conclusion can only be arrived at by those who entirely 
differ from us as to what constitutes sufficiency in the matter before 
w. It is true that a general knowledge of Greek is the very best, 
indeed the only fowndation for a complete acquaintance with the 
Greek Testament and for its scholar-like criticism; but it is far 
fom being the only requisite, since a special and peculiar applica- 
tion of such general knowledge is wanted, before that valuable art 
can be possessed. ‘To illustrate our meaning, let us take the case 
ofa youth who has been confined principally to Attic Greek prose 
writers, being called upon to study Homer. Here, at ‘first, his 
tholarship would fail him. He would find himself in a new region 
with the peculiar products of which he is unacquainted, speaking 
Greek, it is true, but whose dialect, modes of thinking and customs, 
are widely different from those of Plato or Xenophon; so that, 
lM many respects, a new grammar, and certainly a new critical 
‘pparatus, would be indispensable. Much more is this the case 
with the language of the New Testament, in relation to the classic 
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Greek to which so much attention is properly given in schook im thin 
The dialect is different, and is very peculiar ; but this is not the beer 
difficulty. The very acquaintance with the English version of tim lasti 
Scriptures, while a wonderful help to dulness or mediocrity ina excl 
partial vivd voce examination, is really a stumbling-block in thgm the: 
way of real improvement, by blinding the mind to difficulties, agi whi 
making that appear easy, which, without any such deceithif™ can¢ 
assistance, would be found replete with hard questions. Then th it fr 
whole subsidiary literature of the Greek New Testament is afm of § 
tensive and various, and remote from the early associations of thi 40 
school and the university. Classic ideas and images, and the facagi you! 
of profane history, effect an entrance to the shrines of heathaj™ mi 
divinities ; but a different style of thinking, and a holier and bette aud 
order of associations, can alone open the gates of the Templedim of « 
Jehovah, and admit to the Holy of Holies. 1 
Hence it is that many excellent general scholars find the Negi #0 
Testament examination a serious matter, when they presag y 
themselves to the Bishop as candidates for the sacred office. offic 
could manage to translate Aristotle’s Ethics, and would not cla 
before a play of Atschylus or Aristophanes. They would notia 1 
some cases, shrink from a few hours’ exercise in composing Gre Pe" 
Iambics, and yet might be disconcerted when asked to rendegm % 
literally into English a few isolated passages from the Epistledjm 
St. Paul. Such must be the result when the Greek Scriptures nfm #1 
temporarily studied for a purpose, instead of forming an essential ™! 
part of the prolonged education demanded by the Christimg 
ministry ; or when, in fact, they do not receive an attentinf™ Po" 
equally thorough with that given to profane authors. Let ith 4 
borne in mind that our observations are to be taken as applicable Tes 
to the case as a whole, and admit of very many exceptions. ord 
some quarters more solid instruction is given in the Greek Tete #4” 
ment bon in others, as a branch of general education, and highe gm P 
attainments are demanded by the Bishops. be 
But, on the other hand, it must be remembered that a large atl ? 
increasing number of the clergy have not that sound early edu di 
tion which we have attributed to the body. God, in his choit 
of instruments to do his work in the world, knows no re be 
classes and conventionalities, and often endows with gifts ail bar 
graces those who perhaps up to manhood are destitute of! 
learned training, and whom their own desires and the wishes @ a 
discreet friends point to the Ministry. And further, apart fron 
any such indubitable call, various causes and motives bring inl “ 
the service of the Church a number of men from the lower ondet to 
of society, greater every year; so much so, that in regard ® bet 


learning, the character of the order threatens, if this state d 
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things is perpetuated, to be different from what it has hitherto 
been. Nothing has tended more to bring about this scho- 
lastic deterioration than Sunday schools on the one hand, by 
exciting a desire for the Ministerial office, and, on the other, 
the often unnatural growth of manufacturing towns and districts, 
which almost compels the Bishops, nolentes volentes, to ordain 
candidates of a far lower status than was formerly usual. Far be 
it from us to discourage the rising desire of any one for a station 
of such potentially pre-eminent usefulness as the Ministry, or to 
do anything but rejoice when difficulties are overcome, and a 
oung man rises by his talents to a sphere higher than his station 
in life usually gives. Our wish is that men should be well qualified, 
and if so, we shall not regret that they come fron. the masses 
of our countrymen ; but we do require in this argument that a full 
ualification should be demanded, come men whence they may. 
Boperer excellent a thing’ it may be for a poor man, without 
any regular education, to become a candidate for the clerical 
office, that affords no sufficient reason for the admission of his 
daims, until they are shown to be well-founded. 

The desire being excited for the Ministry by the various public 
performances in which the Sunday school often allows young men 
to engage, the Church has, in modern times, provided for them an 
education, in itself far below anything like completeness, though 
it may give the requisite position from which genius or industry 
may make almost any incursions into the field of learning. In 
various institutions, inferior to the universities, a very small 
portion of classical learning is required, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence of this, no adequate knowledge of the Greek New 
Testament is possible in those they introduce to the clerical 
onder. In the college of St. Bees, for example, no Latin is re- 
quired but Grotius De Veritate, and no Greek but some 
portions of the Gospels and Epistles. It is true that the Latin 
treatise of the Dutch theologian contains some pieces rather diffi- 
cult of digestion, even by a competent scholar; and that the 
Gospels and Epistles, take them where we will, require some 
akill properly to construe them ; but, after all, can such a meagre 
curriculum put a man in possession of anything worthy of being 
aalled scholastic fitness for the office of a biblical expositor? The 
bare idea is a burlesque and an absurdity, and cannot be soberly 
entertained for a moment. 

And yet we anticipate at this stage of our observations an 

ion in some such form as the following. Because the 
students of St. Bees and similar colleges give most of their time 
to divinity and the Greek Testament, are they not, therefore, 
qualified to be Christian Ministers than men who have had 
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only the general education of one of the universities, however 
high their standing there may have been? We reply, first, that 
we are not now inquiring which system makes the best biblical 
scholars, but rather denying that either can make them, in an 
competent sense ; and secondly, we affirm that a little delusion 
lurks under the rather specious inference drawn from the men 
only studying the Greek ‘Testament, to the neglect of other Greek 
authors. We know very well that a mere popular, and therefore 
hasty and imperfect view of the matter, will at once decide that a 
man who devotes two or three years to the Greek New Testament 
must be ¢pso facto a competent biblical scholar. But we deny the 
truth of this conclusion, and, as the subject is deeply important, 
and forms an intimate portion of our present investigation, we beg 
leave to examine it more closely. 

If a man enters St. Bees because his imperfect education forbids 
his entering the Christian ministry ini the Church of England in 
any other way (which is the’case with most, although certainly 
not all), he will probably know but little of the Greek grammar, 
He studies it, and at once begins to apply its rules to the Gospels, 
which henceforth become the only subject of his study in the Greek 
language. Any one who knows ine of what an attainment a 
moderate knowledge of Greek really is, will see that two or three 
years thus spent, with Latin to grapple with and divinity lectures 
of various kinds to attend and study into the bargain, must leave 
the student very superficially endowed with the means of interpret 
ing the Greek Testament for himself. And yet a man in such 
circumstances, gifted with a good memory, and early trained to 
an acquaintance with the English bible, can easily persuade him- 
self and others that he is a Grecian of no mean abilities, because 
he can turn most parts of the original text of the New Testament 
into his mother tongue, and vice versa, tell you what Greek terms 
correspond to the peculiar phrases of Christian doctrine and pra 
tice in common use. Let it be remembered that what we now 
attribute to the student is only realized in very extreme cases ; but 
we will admit that it does occur, and make it the ground of what 
we have to say in reference to the necessary superficiality of the 
attainment we allow to be taken for granted. 

Let it be inquired what is really gained when a man is able to 
turn the Greek Testament into English, part for part, and word 
for word, the English equivalents for the Greek words and phrases 
being the corresponding ones of the English Bible. _ Is it not ev- 
dent that the gai is just nothing at all, when the feat is stripped 
of the mystification which the labour of the task and the appear 
ance of scholarship throw around it? After all, the student 
translates the Greek by the English, and, for all purposes of inter 
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retation, is in precisely the same position as the more humble 
man he has left behind at his worldly calling, who is satisfied with 
the rendering of our translators, without turning it back again into 
Greek characters and words. Yet how often is the ability thus to 
Grecise the English translation confounded with a knowledge of 
Greek New Testament language! And how readily do thought- 
less persons decide at once that such mental transmutation consti- 
tutes deep learning! As a popular preacher we remember hearing 
some time ago passed for a highly erudite divine when he told his 
wondering and delighted auditory that the Worp of St. John’s 
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ie Gospel was Logos in Greek ! 
t, Let us guard against its being thought that we are undervaluing 
g the attainment we are speaking of, when its measure and capacity 
are properly understood. As a mental exercise and a source of 
ds pleasurable satisfaction it is highly to be prized, and, as a foun- 
in dation for higher acquisitions, it can scarcely be too much appre- 
ly ciated. To read the Greek Testament fluently, so as to take it 
ar, with us into our closets and use it at our devotions, is, as we shall 
ls, presently notice, the ov or#, admitting the rer of a force 
ek of almost any strength, provided the position be rightly estimated 
ta and improved. But in itself considered, as an isolated thing, and 





apart from all knowledge of the why and because of the Greek text 
being rendered into English in any specified manner, the acqui- 
sition we are speaking of is useless to an expositor. Well will it 





es 







et be if it is only useless, or only employed to assert a character for 
ach erudition not possessed. In too many instances such a knowledge 
to of the Greek Testament has proved an occasion of the statement 
im 





of crude and unsupported theories and doctrines. For our own 
part, we had much rather trust a preacher or interpreter who 
knew no language but his native English, than one “ had the 
additional attainment of being able to tell every corresponding 









race word of the New Testament in Greek—his philology extending 
now no further. 

but If we now turn from the Greek New Testament to those Hebrew 
po Scriptures, respecting which St. Paul reminds Timothy that they 





are divinely inspired, and profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, and for instruction in righteousness, we find the want 
of acquaintance with them even more indisputable and universal. 
For some knowledge of Greek a claim is always made on those 








‘ases who seek to ascend the pulpits of the Church of England and offi- 
evr @ ciate at her altars; but, with some few slight exceptions by certain 
pped a no requisition is made of even a knowledge of the Hebrew 
rw alpha t. There are, indeed, some professorships of Hebrew, and 
de 





Various premiums and scholarships excite to an acquaintance with 
the language at our universities ; and a testimony is thus borne to 
VOL, V.—NO. IX. G 
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the fact that some have been found who have attended to the 
neglected and remembered the forgotten. But since ordination ig 
in no way, ordinarily, dependent on a knowledge of the language, 
the consequence is plain—it is complimented as valuable, but 
scarcely any labour to attain it. We are not far from the truth 
when we state that most Hebrew scholars are self-taught, simply 
from the want of any efficient system of training in the langu 
owing to the greater importance attached to other studies. At 
Oxford, and Cambridge, and Dublin, some machinery exists, with 
deeply learned men ready to bring it into use ; but, unfortunately, 
there is little demand, and the study of Hebrew, though on the 
advance, is far from being in a state of prosperous efficiency.> 
We think, then, the real state of the case in reference to the 
competency of the clergy as Biblical scholars is this :—Some of them 
are highly gifted, both as regards the Hebrew Bible and the Greek 
Testament, but the number is small; very many are complete 
masters of the latter, but quite ‘ignorant of Hebrew ; a consider 
able proportion can employ the Greek Testament judiciously when 
a controverted matter comes before them ; but the largest propor- 
tion of all have never so far mastered the subject as to find it easy 
and productive of pleasure and profit, and it is consequentl 
neglected. Expositions and comments take up the time whi 
might be so much more profitably employed, both for themselves 





> We have had some reason to suspect that the Hebrew rewards are given, at 
Oxford at least, for a very slender knowledge of Hebrew; but we would not draw 
such a conclusion from an isolated case. e refer to the fact that, in a provincial 
magazine intended to furnish intellectual food for Sunday-school teachers and 
others, the editor of which styles himself ‘ Zate Hody Hebrew Exhibitioner, $e, 
&c., Wadham College ; and Pusey and Ellerton Hebrew Scholar, Oxford,’ the fol- 
lowing paragraph occurred in July last :— 

‘1 Chron., i. 3. ‘‘Adam, Sheth, Enosh, Kenan, Mahalaleel, Jared, Henoch, 
Methuselah, Lamech, Noah.” It is sometimes asked, of what service to mankind 
are (sic) the frequent occurrence of long genealogies in our sacred books? Per- 
haps it has never occurred to our readers that one of the most remarkable pro- 
phecies respecting our Saviour is latent under the names of the Antediluvian 
patriarchs. The translation of their names from the original, substituting the 
proper vowel points, runs as follows. Man being rendered miserable, shall still be 
a gainer ; the mighty God shall descend, teaching that by his death he shall bring 
unto the weary rest, The occurrence of such a prophecy, so incapable of bei 
forged, is to us a stronger evidence in favour of revelation than the most labo 
arguments resting upon purely metaphysical grounds.’ 

As the editor under whose supervision this piece of utter ignorance is promul- 
gated for the benefit of Sunday-school teachers, may have let it slip in unwit- 
tingly, and as we believe him to be a well-meaning man, we will no further 
reveal the matter. The gross violation of all Hebrew grammar which must 
take place before anything like the verbiage of such a prophecy could be 
gained is bad enough; but it is worse, as a clerical friend observed on reading 
the paragraph, to make the Almighty utter solemn and affecting truths in the 
form of conundrums, Such nonsense, we dare say, never had occurred to the 
editor’s readers, and it is a sad pity he should have taken pains to supply their 
lack of knowledge. 
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and the Church. Remote streams, often so much mixed with 
baser matter as scarcely to maintain a perceptible relation to the 
original waters, supply the place of an application to the living 
fountain as it gushes from the rock. This is to be lamented for 
the sake of those whose personal loss is so immense, and also 
for the sake of the influence of such a deprivation on their minis- 
trations.* 





* We insert here some admirable remarks by the venerable prelate, Dr. Maltby, 
the Bishop of Durham. They occur in a Charge delivered in Durham in the 
month of August last. Most of them refer to topics kindred with those discussed 
in this paper, and all of them are nearly related to our object. 

‘Here, again, I must enforce the advice 1 have felt it my duty to urge upon all 
candidates for holy orders as to the importance, indeed the absolute necessity, of 
devoting as much time as possible to the improvement of their minds, and the 
acquisition of knowledge suited to their profession. I believe that some of the 
hours which are given up to visiting in the houses of the parishioners—except in 
case of illness, and where the presence and advice of a clergyman may be other- 
wise required—would be passed in a manner more profitable, and more conducive 
to the effective discharge of their professional duty, if they were devoted to a wide 
and systematic course of theological study. Such a course—varying, no doubt, 
according to taste, opportunity, and facility, should embrace the whole body of 
the Scripture in its two original languages—the subjects and occurrences of the 
Old Testament, as leading to a more intimate acquaintance with the peculiar 
Greek of the New, Scripture History, Chronology, and Geography, with the best 
critical and practical commentaries upon the language and meaning of Holy Writ. 
Iconfine my remarks to Scripture itself, and to the most available method of 
arriving at a knowledge of its true meaning in contradistinction to the superficial 
and false habit of aiming at a knowledge of religion from books of controversy— 
from pamphlets or periodical works on the disputed questions of the day, or from 
the popular but delusive representations of those who appeal to the imagination 
rather than to the reason. I strongly urge upon the clergy the importance of 
cultivating these studies, for otherwise they cannot be acquainted with what it 
becomes a clergyman to understand, and because if they do not employ their time 
thus rationally, and thus profitably, there may be a danger in sume few but 
melancholy instances of their degenerating in taste from low companions, or still 
lower habits. 

‘There is, moreover, another reason, at the present time more especially, why the 
clergy of the Established Church should labour to acquire such an amount of 
knowledge as may enable them to maintain the character for learning, and for a 
wise and useful application of it, which was attained by our forefathers, and 
which has made the name of an English divine so highly honoured, Our dissent- 
ing brethren of the present day are, greatly to their credit, sensible of the value 
and the influence of knowledge, as applied to the service of religion, and have 
become, many of them, not only entitled to the praise of lofty attainments, but 
also of a most proper anxiety to extend similar advantages to the youth with 
whom they are connected. The seminaries which they have founded, are not 
only conducted by learned and able teachers, but are so entirely conducted under 
such wise arrangements, that they promise healthy and promising scholars. If, 

erefore, our own clergy are as assiduous as they ought to be in maintaining the 
superiority which they formerly possessed, or even desire to rank upon any point 
with theologians among the dissenters, they will feel it incumbent on them not to 
Teject any opportunity for strengthening their minds, and extending the sphere of 
their knowledge, and so becoming worthy of the profession to which they belong. 
I am well aware, and heartily regret, that from the increase of population, and 
from other causes, the time of the clergy has become much more occupied—from 
one cause, indeed, highly creditable to them, from a keener perception of duty, 
and a more intense determination to discharge it; so that there is not that equal 
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Having thus, as we imagine, made good our position, we shall 
endeavour to indicate what we think may be done to remedy the 
defect thus established. We desire to avoid all Utopian and 
impracticable schemes, and shall merely point out what, in our 
opinion, may be reasonably expected of the clergy in reference to 
sacred literature. We deprecate Optimism, in this, as well as in 
other matters, and hope to mark out a path, not accessible merel 
to soaring geniuses, who can raise themselves above the reall 
places of the way, but which may be comfortably and successfully 
trodden by all men of ordinary minds. Excuses for idleness we 
will not admit, nor allow the circumstance that what we seek has 
seldom been attained to entail the conclusion that it is generally 
impracticable. 





amount of leisure, perhaps, which was formerly enjoyed, Nevertheless, in all 
cases there must be some hours to be employed in study. I have already endea- 
voured to guard against one cause Which may tend to diminish the amount of 
available time; yet much more would I deprecate all unnecessary waste of time by 
unprofitable reading, or by an inconsiderate desire for recreation and amusement, 
I can assure my younger brethren, that as there is nothing more insipid than 
mere reading, so is there nothing more delightful than hours past in meditation 
upon what the Almighty has been graciously pleased to reveal to us, and in the 
study of the precious volume in which his will is written. 

‘It must be unnecessary for me to say, that in thus earnestly directing my 
younger brethren to the means of obtaining sound Scriptural learning, my object 
is to preserve them from what is superficial and unsound. I believe that the 
greater part of the controversies on religious subjects, which have even from the 
first distracted the peace of the Church and impaired its usefulness, owe their root 
to the imperfect and erroneous views of the meaning and intention of this most 
gracious boon to mankind. Alexander and others, in the days of St. Paul and 
‘Timothy, were but the prototypes of many others who, in every succeeding age 
of the Christian dispensation, have overthrown the faith of some. To the early 
perversion of the designs of the Gospel from the secular motive of aggrandisement 
may we ascribe the origin of the Papacy, with all its unscriptural tenets and its 
practical mummeries. From a notion of a similar kind, but yielding as it would 
seem to an abstract love of error, we may impute that most unhappy and uncalled 
for rupture in the peace and unity of our Church, against which I have felt it my 
duty, and still feel myself strongly impelled, to lift up my voice, I expressed my 
apprehension of its consequences long before, and though it is a matter of comfort 
and congratulation to ourselves that the evil has been felt far less in this diocese 
than in many others, nevertheless, even here it has been experienced in more than 
one parish, in the withdrawal of confidence from the clergy, in heart burnings 
amongst the parishioners themselves, and in the diminished influence and comfort 
of our blessed religion. I must, therefore, impress upon your minds the season 
able admonition delivered by the Church herself at the time of ordination:— 
‘‘ Consider how studious ye ought to be in reading and learning the Scriptures,” 
“that by daily reading and weighing of the Scriptures, ye may wax riper 
stronger in your ministry.” If all who are employed in the work of God, not 
merely in this diocese, but throughout the kingdom, would lay to heart this 
weighty advice, and carefully follow it, the differences unhappily existing would 
speedily abate—our thoughts would no louger be perplexed by the reasonings of 
men who, however eminent, and however well-intentioned, are still fallible, but 
we should have recourse with increased diligence and increased faith to the 
unerring word of God—we should be enabled to give more undivided attention to 
the duties of our sacred calling, and labour with more effect in the glorious endea- 
vour to prepare human souls for Heaven.’ 
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We remember an adage somewhere, Expect great things, and 
perform great things ; and nothing is more true than that a high 
standard is sure to elevate those who are around it, or, in other 
words, that our aspirations after excellence are the measure of our 
success. We will even go further than this (for it may be said 
with some correctness that if the aspiration is formed the work is 
virtually done), and say that the higher the requirements demanded 
of men, the more they will be proportionably stimulated to master 
them. If then we should propose more than can be found to be 
attainable in practice, our labour will not be thrown away. If the 
mark is not quite reached, it will be something to have brought 
men to a nearer approach to it. : 

Now, remembering that the Bible is Tur Book of the clergy- 
man, and that, though a somewhat extensive collection, it is but 
small compared with the written authorities which have to be mas- 
tered by a student of the law, is it unreasonable to expect that he 
should te thoroughly master of its languages, its contents, and its 
literature, so far, at least, as to be able himself to criticise and 
explain it, or to judge of the interpretations of others? Surely, as 
the professional authority, so to speak, of a Christian minister, as 
much as this is demanded by it; and the consideration is made 
stronger when we remember that the highest possible interests 
depend upon it, that the clergyman takes it as his own guide and 
that of his flock to immortal happiness. Further, there is claimed 
for this book, by itself, and generally by those who take it as their 
guide, an inspiration of a character which makes it of the utmost 
importance to know the ¢psissima verba of the writers. If inspira- 
tion only meant, what some contend for, a general truthfulness of 
the statements of the Bible in regard to the religion it reveals, the 
value of the precise words of the writers would not be so great as 
when a verbal inspiration is admitted. But as all clergymen take 
what may be called the orthodox view of this subject, and are 
presumed to believe in the full guidance of the Holy Ghost both 
of the thoughts and pens of the sacred writers, by the argumentum 
ad hominem they are compelled to attach importance to the ori- 
ginal documents. We confess that there is an irreconcileable 
contradiction, in our minds, between this high and proper claim, 
80 universally made by the clergy, of a full inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, and their very general neglect of the original texts for 
translations, in which no such complete inspiration can reside. 

The celebrated J. D. Michaelis, in his Introduction to the New 
Testament, gives us his idea of what should be expected of a cler- 
gyman in relation to Biblical knowledge, and we quote the passage 
to show that we are not singular in our opinion. Having treated 
of the language of the New Testament, he gives what he considers 
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the requisites for a fundamental and critical acquaintance with it, 
so that a man may decide for himself, and not rely on the opinions 
of others. These are, 1. An intimate acquaintance with the Greek 
classics; 2. A knowledge of the inestimable treasures which lie 
hid in ancient inscriptions ; 3. The close study of the Septuagint; 
4. A knowledge of Hebrew and Syriac, of which he says, ‘ Di- 
vines who confine their studies to the Greek Testament alone, and, 
without learning the Oriental languages, aspire to the title of 
theologians, lead not only themselves astray, but those also to 
whom they undertake to communicate instruction; and I ma 
venture to affirm that no man is capable of understanding the 
(Greek) New Testament, unless to an acquaintance with the 
Greek he joins a knowledge of, at least, ‘Siew Syriac, and 


Rabbinic.’ He then proceeds to sum up what he has said on the 
subject in the following way :— 


‘It may be replied, that if requisites like these are indispensable, 
it is no easy matter to attain a knowledge of the Sacred writings, 
The fact is not to be denied, and few profane authors are so difficult as 
the New Testament. But I shall be less exposed to the charge of 
derogating from the perspicuity of the divine oracles, as a very learned 
Theologian, the celebrated Esnesti, has maintained the same opinion in 
his “‘ Dissertatio de difficultate interpretationis grammatice Noti 
Testamenti.” It may likewise be objected that in delineating the 
character of a Theologian I have laid down qualifications as necessary 
which lie beyond the reach of common abilities. Now every artist in 
forming an image which is to serve as a pattern of beauty endeavours 
to render it as perfect as possible, although its excellencies were never 
united in a single object. But the description I have given of a con- 
summate Theologian is by no means ideal; the qualifications I have 
enumerated have been attained by many, and ought to be attained by 
all who undertake to expound the Word of God. If proper alterations 
were made in the public schools, the students in divinity might, on 
leaving the university, be provided with a sufficient fund of Biblical 
Literature. It is true the knowledge acquired in these seats of learn- 
ing must be considered only as a beginning, which future study must 
bring to perfection ; but when a good foundation has been laid, the 
scholar will hardly suppose that idleness is to be the reward of former 
industry. Even the clergy who reside in the country might prosecute 
these studies with advantage, and make great advances in the know- 
ledge of the Bible, if a faulty education threw no obstacles in the way, 
which they have no inclination to surmount.’ 

‘ Those who have neither opportunity nor abilities to acquire sufficient 
knowledge to investigate for themselves, must at least be in possession 
of so much as is requisite to enable them to profit by the learned 
industry of others, and to apply to the New Testament those treasures 
of Grecian and Oriental literature which their predecessors have pre 
sented to their hands. But a man unacquainted with the Septuagint 
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and Classic authors, can form no judgment of the critical remarks 
which have been made on the language of the New Testament, nor 
determine whether the word be literal or figurative, the sense in which 
it is usually taken, or only such as extensive reading can ratify by the 
authority of but two or three examples. He can have no idea of inter- 
pretative probability, and is unavoidably exposed to the danger of 
giving the same credit to a false interpretation as to the true one. In 
short, he can see only with foreign eyes, and believe only on the autho- 
rity of others, but can have no conviction himself; a conviction without 
which no man should presume to preach the Gospel even to a country 
congregation.’— (Bishop Marsh’s Translation, vol. i. p. 180.) 


There is a fine spirit in this passage, although we may be dis- 
posed to make some deductions from its generalizations. Some 
persons will at once exclaim against the whole tendency of it, and 
try to prove it erroneous by talking large on the trite topics of 
the sufficiency of Scripture in the hands of the most illiterate, and 
the non-necessity of what they call human learning for its success 
in the great objects it contemplates. But the fact is, all men are 
not called upon to understand the Bible in the sense we are now 
treating of, and to them it will be sufficient, doubtless, if they use 
it according to the measure of their ability. The mistakes com- 
mitted by ordinary readers of the Holy Scriptures are innume- 
rable and constant on all matters which demand education and 
knowledge for their solution, and yet by a faithful use of what 
they can understand (which, by an admirable arrangement of 
Divine benevolence, is the saving and essential part of them) they 
become wise unto salvation, through faith in Christ Jesus. But 
one who is called, or who stands in the place and office of one 
called, to be a teacher of others, and an interpreter of the Bible, 
is in a widely different position. He has not only to save his own 
soul, but the souls of his hearers. He is to defend the outworks 
of God’s temple, as well as to officiate in its secret recesses ; and 
to him is intrusted the honourable task, as a scribe well instructed 
in the kingdom of God, of bringing out of his treasury things 
new and old. He is to be the solver of doubts, the remover of 
stumbling-blocks, the builder-up of the people of God on their 
holy faith. ‘There are treasures in the Bible which no vulgar eye 
can discover and no ordinary labourer can bring to the light of 
day. The minister of the sanctuary is to detect the golden vein, 
to bring it to the surface, and to use it to enrich men’s minds, and 
make the holy place more splendid and illustrious. The sufficiency 
of Scripture for a man whom his position in life makes ignorant, 
isa tender provision of his heavenly Father for his unavoidable 
deficiencies, but is far from being an excuse for the idleness and 
apathy of those whom circumstances oblige to be wiser and better 
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than their poorer neighbours. It is high time that our Lord’s 
own maxim should be understood and applied by those who take 
upon themselves to instruct others, and are enriched by Providence 
with golden opportunities of intellectual advancement, Unto whom 
much is given, of him shall be much required. 

Such a measure of knowledge as enables a man to escape the 
humiliation of taking everything Biblical at second hand and on 
the faith of others, i been acquired by clergymen of moderate 
intellectual capacities, and what has been often done may be done 
again. It is excessively mortifying to think how small a portion 
of mental treasure may be possessed by a man, who shall yet, 
through the reflected light of his honourable calling, pass for a 
decent scholar and a useful minister. This cannot happen in 
other and kindred professions, which demand, for any measure of 
success in their disciples, a special, and at this day, a sound and 
thorough training. ‘The candidates for the professions of law and 
physic must have a general education equally good with that 
demanded for the clerical office. But there is this remarkable 
difference in the two cases, that when the training of the future 
physician or advocate is but beginning, that of the clergymanis 
considered to be ended, or inte. so. The two former pass from 
the public school or the university to the actual labour of the office 
or the surgery, and, through long years of progressive labour, 
acquire a fitness for their responsible destinations ; but the latter, 
the aspirant for a profession far higher than either of the other 
two, goes at once to the desk, the altar, and the pulpit, to acquire 
in his sacred office, as he best may, or to neglect to acquire alto- 
gether if he chooses, that fitness which we venture to affirm is 
indispensably necessary. This is a sad state of things, and there 
is nothing to remedy or counteract it as there would be in case of 
the like want of knowledge in the lawyer and the physician. The 
pases and the client can detect, generally, the deficiencies of the 
atter ; but how incompetent are the masses of Christian one 
gations to see through the shallowness of their instructor! Let 
him have a little tact in applying to his own use the stores of more 
industrious brethren, and ine at hand some respectable commen- 
tator to preserve him from gross errors, and he will pass through 
the world with as good a character as the man who strives to 
realise in himself the independence pleaded for by Michaelis. He 
may even be popular by acting on the principle— 

‘Sic vos non volis vellera fertis oves, 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes ’-- 


and thus, laden with the spoils of other minds, bear away the palm 
from his more industrious, but less plausible and showy neighbour. 
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But what does conscience now say to this vicarious procedure— 
what will God finally say ? 4 

There is no delusion more common, and at the same time 
more unfounded, than the alleged reason for resting contented 
with an imperfect intellectual training, viz., that the Clergy have no 
time to acquire it. We admit the excuse in one case—that in 
which men are daily labouring like confessors and missionaries in 
the early ages of the Church, in self-denying acts of kindness to 
their parishioners, and endeavouring, alas! in many cases hope- 
lessly, to repair the ruins produced by the cupidity and reckless- 
ness of those, who while becoming rich by the sinews of their 
poor fellow creatures, have neglected their souls. Such men, if it 
were lawful, we could almost deify and worship, coming close as 
they do to the unapproachable Saviour of men, in their labours of 
love. We know some such, who would gladly find time, if they 
could, for the amenities of literature, and the solid acquisition of 
Biblical learning, but who are constrained by the love of Christ 
to deny themselves, and take up the Cross and follow him in his 
weary prilgrimage to the homes of poverty which none else care 
for. Like Howard, as described by an inimitable Essayist, they 
have a soul to appreciate what is refined and beautiful, but dare 
not stay to admire while more pressing interests demand their 
attention. But we cannot admit the excuse on the part of those 





4 Tt is to be feared that the use of other men’s sermons in pulpits is becoming 
more, instead of less common, if we may judge from the very bold way in which 
Ms, sermons for all occasions are offered for sale. Just at this momenta bookseller’s 
catalogue has reached us, in which are the following items :— 

MANUSCRIPT SERMONS, &c. gations. By an Eminent Divine, written in 
1029 12 ORIGINAL EVANGELICAL, the Spring of 1852, 44 the set. 

d written by a Clergyman in 1853, 42 10s. 1031 -~— 20 in lithograph, on the Principal 
029 


12 ORIGINAL FIRST RATE 
EVANGELICAL SERMONS, written during 
the last two years by an Eminent Clergyman, 
£4 10s, 

1030 80 ORIGINAL SERMONS, 
Lithographed in imitation of MS, A Course 
for the Year, the Festivals, &c. Evangelical 
in sentiment, and adapted for Country Congre- 





Festivals of the Church, 8s. 

1031* 12 VERY SUPERIOR EVAN- 
GELICAL SERMONS, in lithograph, written 
in the course of the last three years, 9s. 


A large collection of MS. Sermons on various 
subjects always on sale. 
Sermons supplied to order. 


Although our present purpose is to promote Biblical learning rather than original 
preaching, yet the two objects are somewhat connected. We blame no man for 
the occasional use of sermons written by others; the practice may be commendable 
in many cases, but then there should be no deception in the matter. The Church of 

land provides in her own open and honest way printed homilies for occasional 
use, and why should not printed sermons, of which her divines have furnished a 
matchless collection, be used with the name of the author honestly given? We 
do not hesitate to say that the lithoyraphing pulpit compositions for general use is 
a deception practised on a congregation which nothing can justify. We confess 
the above advertisements look to us as allied to those of ‘Moses and Son,” &c., 
in London and elsewhere. 

* ‘But not less decision has been displayed by men of virtue. In this distine- 
_ “ man ever exceeded, for instance, or ever will exceed, the late illustrious 

oward, 
_ ‘The energy of his determination was so great, that if, instead of being habitual, 
it had been shown only for a short time on particular occasions, it would have 
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who can find leisure for anything which fancy or inclination may 
prompt, and waste some hours every day on frivolous pursuits, 
Let us consider a little closer the two contrasted impediments 
which thus lie in the way of the acquisition of sound Biblical 
knowledge. 

Now, with all the sincere respect we feel for the laborious 
pastor who gives the whole of his time to reclaiming and com- 
forting his flock, we must doubt that it is proper for any minister 
of the Gospel to neglect one duty for another, however intrinsicall 
important it may be. None could feel more deeply than the 
apostles, how active a life it behoved them to lead, since they had 
to convert the world; and yet the reason they gave for the 
appointment of the seven Seniahe implied that they felt the 
necessity of retirement and study—‘ But we will give ourselves 
continually to prayer, and to the ministry of the word. The 
fact is, that the study of the Scriptures is the first object the 
clergyman is called to attend to throughout his professional 
career, as the foundation of his usefulness. This is clearly stated in 
the Ordination service of the Church of England, by the Bishop 
in his exhortation to the candidates for the office of presbyters. 
After reminding them of the great responsibilities and difficulties 
of the charge about to be received, the Bishop adds :—‘ And 
seeing you cannot by any other means compass the doing of so 
weighty a work, pertaining to the salvation of men, but with doctrine 
and beaten taken out of the Holy Scriptures, and with a life 
agreeable to the same; consider how studious you ought to be 
in reading and learning the Scriptures, and in framing the manners 
both of yourselves, and of them that specially pertain unto you 
according to the rule of the same Scriptures; and for this self- 





appeared a vehement impetuosity ; but, by being unintermitted, it had an equa- 
bility of manner which scarcely appeared to exceed the tone of a calm constancy, 
it was so totally the reverse of anything like turbulence or agitation. _ It was the 
calmness of an intensity kept uniform by the nature of the human mind forbidding 
it to be more and by the character of the individual forbidding it to be less... . 
The law which carries water down a declivity was not more unconquerable and 
unvariable than the determination of his feelings towards the main object, The 
importance of this object held his faculties in a state of excitement which was too 
rigid to be affected by lighter interests, and on which, therefore, the beauties of 
nature and of art had no power. He had no leisure feeling which he could spare 
to be diverted among the innumerable varieties of the extensive scene which he 
traversed; all his subordinate feelings lost their separate existence and operation 
by falling into the grand one. There have not been wanting trivial minds to 
mark this as a fault in his character, But the mere men of taste ought to be 
silent respecting such a man as Howard: he is above their sphere of judgment. 
The invisible spirits who fulfil their commission of philanthropy among mortals, 
do not care about pictures, statues, and sumptuous buildings; and no more did he, 
when the time in which he must have inspected and admired them would have 
been taken from the work to which he had consecrated his life.’—Foster’s Essays 
— On Decision of Character. 
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same cause, how you ought to forsake and set aside, as much as 
you may, all worldly cares and studies.’ What the views of the 
compilers of the Liturgy were as to what constituted the study of 
the Bible on the part of the clergy, is plain from what we know 
of their history and personal habits, and from the extant monu- 
ments of their sanctified genius. They did not mean the reading 
of an occasional chapter, or the consultation of some commentary 
on the Bible, but the mastering of the difficulties inherent in the 
original texts by the aid of as extensive a critical —— as 
could be secured. Such men as Cranmer, Goodrich, Ridley, and 
their coadjutors, knew how to find time to attain to depth and 
solidity of learning, although placed in the midst of arduous 
public duties and cares. We may safely affirm that they never 
contemplated such a thing as a clergy so oppressed with home 
missionary work in their parishes, as to have no time left for those 
peculiar studies by which the clerical office is both strengthened 
and adorned. 

In former times a clergyman was placed over a flock of such 
proportions, that he could discharge his duty to them without 
neglecting his own mental cultivation and advancement ; and if 
his parish outgrew such a moderate size, further aid was obtained. 
But now we have the sad spectacle, in England, of great districts 
growing up almost on a sudden, filled with manufacturing popula- 
tions, which by past neglect are as rude and ignorant as heathens. 
In such places, churches are built, and ministers located, who find 
that if they are to make any head at all against irreligion, it 
must be by giving their whole time to out-door work, as men do 
inaheathen country. It is granted that ¢f ministers are placed 
in such positions, they must work in that way ; but, at the same 
time, we think the Church should strive to lessen the evil as much 
as possible, by sub-dividing such districts, and by appointing 
inferior officers to take from the clergyman the mere drudgery 
of his parish. Nothing that can exist of the kind we have men- 
tioned can assail the impregnable position we have taken, and 
which is defended by Scripture and reason, and the teaching of the 
Church, viz. that the Clergy should be men thoroughly learned 
in the Scriptures. Let but this idea gain hold of the public 
mind, and all other things will bend to it. A minister not capable 
of handling the original text will be considered unfit for his office ; 
and it will be seen that whatever amount of pastoral labour has 
to be done, it must be so distributed that every clergyman shall 
have time for reading and meditation, and mental advancement. 

But the exhaustive labour of heavy pastoral duty can only be 
alleged by some, as forming an interruption to Biblical studies ; 
by far the larger proportion of men, who allege want of time, will 
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be found to sacrifice a substantial scholar-like character for matters 
far less important. Unprofitable visiting, attendance on un- 
necessary committee meetings, and a voluntary taking on them- 
selves matters better attended to by laymen, will be found more 
often the cause of the study being neglected. We must add to 
these, the growing practice of light and miscellaneous reading, as 
a sad canker-worm at the root of biblical knowledge. ‘The news- 
paper, especially when it mixes with politics the vexed questions of 
the Church ; the new novel; the reviews and magazines, good in 
themselves, yet highly pernicious when read in excess; make 
another serious deduction from the precious hours which should be 
given to higher objects. Let those hours be counted every week, 
and we think it will at once appear to the deeply interested 
calculator, that if he had only the wi/, the means are not wanting 
for making him that highest of all characters, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. 
We purposely leave out of account less innocent pursuits which 
devour up golden hours as the ill-favoured and lean-fleshed kine 
consumed the well-favoured and fat ones by the river of Egypt; 
partly because we believe such recklessness is comparatively rare, 
and partly because we have generally found that on such mental 
spendthrifts advice is thrown away. 

We think, therefore, we indulge no wild fancies nor unrea- 
sonable desires, when we wish that the Clergy as a whole should 
be Biblical scholars, if not all to the extent demanded by Michaelis, 
yet in various degrees approximating to, and aiming at the highest 
standard. We would have them able to read the Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures devotionally, so as to employ the English 
version only in public, or in the family, and for the purpose of 
assisting in the study of the originals. This high attaimment 
could be gained by young men, if adequately trained to it, and 
what is of more importance, if they were expected to possess it. 
When once acquired, this practice would soon render versions un- 
satisfactory, and would lead to a daily increase of skill, and draw 
along with it the study of the whole range of Sacred Literature, 
for the purpose of explaining difficulties, and illustrating the text. 
We shall devote the remainder of this paper to an exhibition of 
the immense advantages such a status would possess; and to 
a few suggestions as to the best modes of securing its general 
attainment. 

We will first mention the great pleasure derived from Biblical 
science and literature—a pleasure unalloyed by any drawbacks, 
because it arises from the performance of duty, independent to a 
great degree on external circumstances, and admitting of constant 
addition and increase. No honour that could be conferred on a 
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clergyman could be so valuable as the formation of a taste for these 
studies ; and if there were no higher object contemplated by them, 
he deserves to be called benevolent who endeavours to impart it. 
By a law which gives us a high conception of the consummate 
union of skill and kindness in the divine arrangements, man’s 
duties are almost always the sources of his pleasures. ‘This is true 
of the woodman who wields the axe in the forest, who finds in the 
very labour of his calling, when not abused by becoming excessive, 
a present satisfaction, to say nothing of the consequent sweetening 
of his humble meals, and the undisturbed completeness of his repose. 
The same is true, in a higher sense, of intellectual labours when 
duty calls to them, for all mental exertion has not that pious and 
hallowing sanction. A reading man may be wrought up to high 
excitement by a tale skilfully contrived by the hand of genius, and 
yet, on after reflection, may feel that he has really gained nothing 
by the long expenditure of time which he has incurred. But what 
unpleasant reflections can ever follow the hours dedicated to the 
study of the divine oracles ? 

In many departments of science, important and highly inte- 
resting investigations have to be carried on im vili corpore, on 
subjects themselves useless, and even disgusting ; but in the case 
before us the very things to be studied have an attractiveness which 
cannot be easily overrated, being no less than the mental produc- 
tions of holy men of old, who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. Voices proceeding from ancient oracles ; songs uttered by 
men who were rapt up to the third heaven in their extatic medita- 
tions ; the precious sayings of Him who spake as never man spake, 
and the exposition and development of His doctrines and precepts 
by His inspired followers: these form the substance of the Bible, 
to which we invite a close and life-long devotedness on the part of 
its professed interpreters. Then, apart from the subject-matter, 
how fair are the regions of thought which surround this central 
point of attraction, and invite the student to go forth like the bee, 
and to return laden with exotic sweets and choice unguents to 
enrich and honour this depository of heaven’s own treasures! But 
this illustration fails in the most important point, for the bee is 
probably an unconscious instrument working by instinct, and seeing 
no beauty in the landscape through which she flies, or in the field 
and grove whence she collects her honey, while the student of 
God’s Word is an intellectual excursionist, all whose powers are 
employed as he gathers materials to illustrate and explain it. 
History, chronology, the customs of the men of the East, the 
animals and natural productions the Bible speaks of, the dis- 
coveries of archeology, are a few of the minor topics to which 
Biblical science leads, to say nothing now of the more sublime 
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meditations on God’s _ and man’s nature to which it constantly » 


gives rise. There is a pleasure of no ordinary kind in the learned 
philology connected with the mere letter of the Bible, but this is 
enhanced by the vast variety of subsidiary contributions which may 
be brought from every quarter to illustrate it. 

The certainty of result, and consequently the dogmatic authority 
conferred by Biblical science, may be mentioned as a second advan- 
tage possessed by those who cultivate it. An empirical practitioner 
of medicine, who knows nothing of the nature of his simples, but 
merely compounds them according to some recipes handed to him 
probably by an older quack, appears to us, mutatis mutandis, in 
the position of a clergyman whose whole theology, passive and 
active, is derived from the English version and its commentators. 
On the other hand, the careful physician, educated for many years 
in all the departments of science associated with his calling, and 
knowing both the properties of his drugs and their relation to the 
complicated human structure they are to work upon, reminds us of 
the divine who strives to know all that is discoverable in the sacred 
science committed to his trust. The physician’s predecessors and 
contemporaries may be as wise or even wiser than himself, and on 
that account it might be thought that he could not do better than 


take their prescriptions and blindly follow their practice. But: 


what self-respect could such a man feel, or what moral certainty 
could he have in his experiments? In the human frame it is 
often important to know whether a portion of it should be excised 
or allowed to remain; and he is a mere charlatan who ventures 
either to use the knife or to withhold it without being able to give 
a reason for his procedure. But is not the clergyman often called 
upon to exercise a similar judgment on portions of the Word of 
God? ‘Take, for instance, the once disputed passage concerning 
the heavenly witnesses (1 John v. 7). As a proof text this must 
often come under his notice: he knows its genuineness is ques- 
tioned, and how is he therefore to judge respecting it? He may 
determine to retain it, because Bishop Burgess thought it genuine ; 
or, if his mental character is less conservative, he may strike it out 
of the record on the authority of Griesbach or Tischendorf. But 
we ask what right has he to do one or the other on the faith of 
other men’s judgments and opinions? His only safe course is to 
do what Bishop Burgess and Griesbach did: to judge for himself, 
after studying and weighing all attainable evidence. Zhen he may 
indeed be wrong after all, but he has at least done what he could, 
and cannot be charged with ignorant presumption. 

This is only one instance out of a thousand disputed readings, 
which, although they leave all vital truth intact, even if they require 
to be pruned away, are all of them important, and cannot be lightly 
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treated without an inexcusable trifling with divine truth. If a man 
is really unable to examine the arguments on both sides, he should 
modestly and reverently abstain as much as possible from using 
such texts, and not allow himself to be swayed by the opinions of 
others, because they belong to his party, or take the same general 
views of doasdecionl enttate as he does. Hence the doubt and un- 
certainty which a proper measure of Biblical training would tend 
to remove. 

Freedom from the gross errors and foolish theories, in relation 
to the Scriptures, which prevail more or less in every age, is a third 
advantage possessed by the Biblical scholar. We do not mean to 
say that every one who can read the Hebrew and Greek originals 
must on that account be a sober critic, and superior to weakness of 
judgment and prejudices. We could not entertain such an opinion 
without blinding our eyes to facts around us, which refute such a 
general position ; but it is quite clear that the direct tendency of 
sound Biblical science is to guard the mind against waywardness 
of thinking in theology, and to prevent it from being tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of 
men and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive. 
Many Christian sects in all ages have owed their existence entirely 
‘to false interpretation, and to the same source must be attributed 
many of the vagaries of public bodies and of individuals at the 
present day. Could half the nonsense now prevalent on the subject 
of prophecy be entertained, if a correct exegesis were employed ? 
Or could Apocalyptic literature contain so much wild and crude 
speculation, if its perpetrators were better schooled in the art of 
interpreting Scripture ? 

How long did ignorance, under the garb of a pious zeal for the 
integrity of the Scriptures, oppose itself to geological science, and 
enact again, in the nineteenth century, the scenes between the Pope 
and Galileo in the sixteenth? We even now meet occasionally a 
grave divine who looks solemn and shakes his head and shuts his 
eyes, with a truly vade Satana air, when geology is mentioned ; and 
at once suspects you are steeped to the eyes in German neology, if 
you refuse to sacrifice the certainties of inductive science to the 
4 priort conclusions of himself and his grandfathers. It is very 
grievous, and yet very true, that persons can now be found who 
will tell you that the animal and vegetable productions imbedded 
in the strata of the earth were lodged there by the deluge in the 
days of Noah ; or, if driven from that position, will affirm that God 
created the fossils when he made the rocks (the ravenous creatures 
with the prey in their stomachs and all), to try the faith of his 
obedient children in these last ages of the world, tempted and tried 
as they are by the plausible schemes of science, falsely so called ! 
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Need we stay to point out the impossibility of such ideas as these 
being entertained for a moment by men who give themselves to an 
enlarged study of Biblical theology ? How often is it the case that 
those who authoritatively warn their hearers against what they are 
pleased to call the errors of the times, are themselves inextricably 
entangled in the meshes of their own delusions, and incur, in a less 
immoral sense certainly, but not less surely, the condemnation of 
St. Peter, while they promise them liberty, they themselves are the 
servants of corruption ! 

A fourth advantage is the production of true liberality of spirit, 
which necessarily is fostered by a personal acquaintance with the 
real difficulties attending the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 
If men think that all there revealed is as clear as daylight, it fol- 
lows of course that they will treat as blind all who cannot see as 
they do. This is the true source of bigotry and intolerance. Men 
confound infallibility of Holy Scripture, when what it really means 
is discovered, with their own subjective belief of what is infallible ; 
or, in other words, they transfer what confessedly resides in the 
documents to their own interpretation of them. ‘Then, acting on 
this mental hallucination, they put themselves in the place of the 
Almighty, and proceed to inflict upon those who differ from them 
some of the penalties justly threatened by God upon those who wil- 
fully misconstrue and disobey his commandments. This deplorable 
state of mind, which transfers naturally mild and gentle tempers 
into cruelty and sometimes savageness, is fostered by placing tra- 
ditional interpretation of the Bible in the place of that which is 
evolved by the study of it. What has been the conceived meaning 
of certain texts must always be the meaning. To doubt this is 
heterodoxy ; and this is a crime which one possessed with zeal for 
the Lord of Hosts will punish in dark ages with fire and sword, 
and in more enlightened ones with frowns and rejection from reli- 
gious communion. 

But how do these evil spirits, generated in the murky cells of 
ignorant dogmatism, flee away before the calm and conscientious 
and industrious study of the letter of the Holy Scriptures! The 
student, in his early career, allows them to brood over him, and 
perhaps imagines them to be ‘angels of light ;? but one by one 
their true character is discovered, and finding no hospitable recep- 
tion, they depart to find a more congenial home. While every 
fresh year given to the delightful task of finding out the meanin 
of God’s law, developes more and more of its exceeding breadt! 
and fulness, it also discovers the existence of difficulties where once 
all was thought to be easy. Perhaps geology had before been 
suspected as an enemy of the truth, and its disciples as dangerous 
companions ; but a careful study of Genesis discovers that there is 
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nothing in its first chapter which militates against the deductions of 
that science. The Biblical scholar then feels ashamed of his former 
arrogant arraignment of the motives of others, and resolves for the 
future to be more charitable. His hatred of error is not altered, but 
he is more cautious in defining what it is. Having once discovered 
that he has put good for evil and light for darkness, he uses more 
discrimination in his estimate and comparison of the two. 

Passing by many other benefits derived from Biblical studies by 
a clergyman, and through him communicated to others, we must 
conclude the list by dwelling a little on the bearing of them on the 
glory of God and on human happiness. By their relation to these 
high objects all human pursuits must be measured, to stand or fall 
as they contemplate or neglect them. 

God has not made his revelations to reside in tradition which 
might be handed down to posterity without any special mental 
labour, but in written documents, exposed to the ordinary mis- 
chances of time and human ignorance and presumption. ‘The 
original documents have long since crumbled into dust ; and their 
existing representatives, scattered over the world, while having a 
substantive identity, exhibit many important variations. Unless 
therefore we imagine that God has become indifferent to the fate 
of his written word, and believe that the general traditionary idea 
of Christianity should be allowed to displace it, there arises a 
necessity for the application of Biblical criticism to restore the 
genuine text and to defend its purity. On whom can this task 
devolve with so much propriety as on the clergy, who, besides 
having the ordinary obligations of Christian men to defend God’s 
cause as residing in his Word, are specially bound to do so by their 
a character and their ministerial vows? ‘To be indif- 
erent to this important matter is to let the citadel crumble into 
decay while surrounded by enemies anxious to invade it ; while, on 
the other hand, a solicitude respecting the integrity of the text repairs 
the rents and breaches as they occur, and thus repels and defeats 
the foe. The lessons of history uniformly tcach us that the mani- 
fested vitality of religion has always becn in direct proportion to 
the honour paid to its documentary records. It was so among the 
Israelites, who prospered as a people while they reverenced the 
written law, but declined when they allowed it to fall into neglect and 
desuetude. So under the Christian dispensation there is life and 
energy in those countries and ages which highly exalted the Scrip- 
tures, while their depression has always produced at best but a living 
death. Do not these facts prove what we have asserted, that the 
honour of God and the happiness of human beings are intimately 
connected with a high state of Biblical learning among the clergy ? 

But what solemn responsibilities does this fact lay upon all those 
who sustain or are about to enter on the office of the ministry, to 
VOL. V.—NO. IX. H 
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furnish themselves with acquisitions to which in all ages such im- 
portance has attached! What is there belonging to the clerical 
character which can have so clear a claim to time and labour and 
An erful attention as the securing a competent knowledge of 
iblical literature in the sense we have attributed to it? It might 
seem at first sight as if the acquisition of some degree of oratorical 
power demanded a clergyman’s first thought, so as to make him- 
self an acceptable preacher ; but this thought is dissipated by the 
fact that no preaching can be acceptable to God which has not the 
truth of His Holy Word for its basis, and that He has most 
honoured with success, not those who have preached themselves, but 
Christ Jesus the Lord. Others may think that doctrinal orthodoxy 
is the prime requisite in a Christian minister ; and so in reality itis; 
but then this qualification can be only gained by a correct acquaint- 
ance with the Retttone. We might pursue the subject much further, 
but there surely can be no necessity. If it is true that the glory of 
a Christian country is its clergy,’ it is equally evident that the glory 
of the clergy is their understanding and knowing God, as he is 
revealed in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 

It remains that we suggest some methods by which the deside- 
ratum we have been speaking of can be secured,® so that the 
coming ages of the Church shall excel the present in a thorough 
and scholar-like acquaintance with the Bible. We confess that we 
are only prepared with hints which in the hands of others may expand 
into practical movements. There are high authorities on whom it 





© While writing the above we have received a pamphlet entitled ‘ Theological 
Colleges and the Universities; or, What special training shall be given to the 
future Clergy? By the Rev. Charles Hebert, M.A., Rector of Burslem, and 
Rural Dean of Neweastle: 1853.’ It is a well-written tract, and aims at calling 
the attention of the bishops, clergy, ard laity to the present inefficient state of 
clerical education, and proposes theological colleges as a remedy, The writer 
does not enter into particulars as to what should be the curriculum or the minimum 
of attainment demanded, and, therefore, there is little we can quote as applicable 
to the specific design of this paper. He appears very anxious that certain theolo- 
gical sentiments should not be taught, and we respectfully suggest whether the best 
way to secure truly Scriptural, and not party doctrine, is not to enforce a high 
standing of Biblical knowledge. We extract the following as almost identical 
with some sentences in the foregoing pages :— 

‘Many questions are at issue which connect the past and the present; and 
among others, the question of special instruction for the candidates for holy 
orders, on the verge of which the nation stands, is both old and new: old on the 
one hand, as the schools of the prophets among the Israelites, and new to modern 
eyes, through long disuse during the dark period of the Reformed Church of 
England, of which the eighteenth century is the darkest part. So long, indeed, 
has the neglect continued that extensive doubts exist whether that which bears the 
noblest rank among human employments, and has the most arduous work of all to 
fulfil, requires any special training in the candidates for its offices. But no man 
so reasons regarding the various lines of earthly business, or the secular profes- 
sions in particular. Each trade has its apprenticeship when the boy’s schooling 1s 
over, and the future lawyer, and surgeon, and physician must go through their 
special instruction before they are allowed to practise in the arrangement of our 
estates, or the cure of our bodily disorders.’ —pp. 5, 6. 
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devolves to carry into execution whatever may be thought to tend to 
the extent and increase of true religion and virtue ; and we shall be 
repaid for our labour of love if our suggestions should lead, in only 
a small degree, to secure the happy consummation we pray for. 

Now it appears to us that the object we are advocating will 
never be fully secured but by the production, in the mind of the 
Church generally, of a higher tone in relation to Biblical learning 
and science. There is a reflex influence of the laity upon the 
clergy which should never be forgotten, as forming a mental law, 
and also an evident part of God’s government of his Church and 
the world. If the people are satisfied with low attainments, it 
cannot be expected that the clergy at large will aim at high ones, 
That the standard set up at the present day for the clergy is in 
every respect the right one, or if the right, that it is sufficiently 
high, may be well doubted. Let us ask what is a clergyman ex- 
pected to be and to do in order to gain popularity, and be con- 
sidered efficient in his holy calling ? 

Now we shall be borne out by all close observers of the cha- 
racter of religious society, when we say that the last thing 
necessary to raise a clergyman in general estimation is sound 
Biblical learning. This arises partly from the fact that the 
existence of such a qualification is not capable of being readily 
tested by a congregation, and partly from the general taste 
being more inclined to what pleases and moves the fancy and 
the passions, than to what instructs and edifies the judgment. 
It is lamentable both for preachers and hearers that such should 
be the character of the public taste; for preachers, because they 
thus have so little to check them and make them diligent and 
careful in their pulpit preparations in relation to Biblical know- 
ledge ; for hearers, because while such is the tone of their 
minds, real improvement is impossible. Let a man have a 
good voice, a ready utterance, and a flowery oratory, and he 
will fill his church, perhaps by emptying his neighbour’s, who 
has only the ability or inclination to present sound Scriptural 
exhortation, in a plain and artless method. Further, let him 
attack popular errors, or what are conceived to be the errors of 
the day, whether they be papistical or political, and he will 
leave naked benches to his fellow-labourer, who prefers to fix 
the dart of conviction in the breasts of the immortal beings 
before him, to letting fly random shafts at mere imaginary per- 
sonages. Others are found who care less about what a clergyman 
is in the pulpit, if he is what is called a good pastor, giving them a 
good deal of his company at social meetings, and always ready to 
attend committees, &c. Thus while various qualities are mentioned 
by different persons as raising their ministers in their esteem, we 
seldom hear a sound Biblical scholarship spoken of as one of them. 
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This is not as it should be, and is a clear indication that a dis- 
tinction exists between the possessors and professed admirers of 
the Bible and those who really study it. It is perfectly astonish- 
ing to find how little intellectual labour is given to the Holy 
Scriptures by many good people; the Holy Book being to them 
rather the confirmer of their preconceived opinions than the stimu- 
lator of fresh thoughts and new ideas. While this state of things 
lasts, and characterizes the greater part of religious society, a 
scripturally learned clergy will not be appreciated, and, as a 
necessary result, they will not be found in such numbers as the 
ought to be. In the holiest of all offices the law holds good, that, 
to a great extent, the demand leads to the supply ; and therefore 
nothing would tend more to produce a learned clergy than a_ laity 
more soundly instructed in Biblical knowledge. “Phere will be 
many exceptions to this rule, for some men are endowed with a 
marvellous power of influencing their audiences, instead of being 
affected by them ; but such instances are comparatively rare; a 
mutual reflex action on each other being the prevalent rule. 

But while a higher grade of Biblical knowledge among laymen 
will tend to raise the clergy in the same department, the process 
must necessarily be slow, and we had rather suggest some mode 
by which the official teachers of others may take the initiative and 
exert more fully their legitimate influence. There are two things 
which might be done, both practicable, and capable of a great 
amount of efficiency—the establishment of a system of direct 
training for the clerical office, and the demand of a higher Scrip- 
tural scholarship by the bishops. These two should go together, 
and mutually strengthen each other, and the happiest results 
would immediately follow, although time would be necessary to 
bring their proper fruits to perfection. With regard to the first 
of these, the subject is now being agitated in the Church of 
England, and it will no doubt soon acquire some practical shape. 
Here, then, we may leave it, with this only observation, that such 
training will be a real blessing only in proportion as it creates or 
eingihons a taste and love for Biblical learning, and makes all 
other things but subsidiary to the acquisition of it. If this rule is 
neglected or reversed in any scheme, it will be shorn of much of 
its glory, and only accomplish in part the contemplated end. 

The influence of the bishops upon the learned status of the 
clergy is all but paramount, since they can be compelled to 
ordain no man unless his attainments satisfy them. As a 
consequence of this, any bishop could at once, if he leased, 
demand a considerable facilit in reading the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, before he admitted a candidate into his diocese. We 
respectfully express a conviction that the reason sometimes given 
why this is not done, viz., that if the rule were insisted on, 
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sufficient men would not be ordained, is not well-founded; for 
we believe that any reasonable amount of learning would be 
speedily acquired, if the candidates knew that it constituted a 
conditio sine qué non to their admission. We are sure that the 
difficulties in the way of competent scholarship are ridiculously 
magnified, to the production of this pernicious result to the 
Church, that she is deprived of a vast accession of sound know- 
ledge which she might easily have in her ministers. Let the 
bishops resolve that the above attainment should be made neces- 

, and, although some might cry out against what they con- 
sidered a hardship, the requisite diligence would be found not- 
withstanding. Hardship forsooth! to be compelled to avoid the 
mortification of entering on a professional career unprovided with 
what ought to constitute its Seliemeunnlile elements. 

We cannot conclude this subject without saying a few words 
to the clergy themselves, to urge those who are now engaged in 
the work of the ministry, to resolve not to be left behind in a 
course so honourable as that we have endeavoured to mark out. 
All we have written has been indited by a sincere respect and 
regard for their office, and under a solemn conviction that their 
happiness and usefulness will be best promoted by arduous efforts 
to gain all possible knowledge respecting the Bible, THE BOOK 
which is the collection of the Divine laws to the elucidation and 
enforcement of which they have professed to consecrate their lives. 
With such a foundation of general learning as most of them 
have, we assure them there are no real impediments in their 
way, and that a proper use of spare hours would soon enable 
them to throw second-hand theology aside, and go at once to its 
source. May we be excused for quoting an old saying, inspired in 
itself, and sanctified by the use of it through many generations : 
‘ His delight is in the law of the Lord, and in His law doth he 
meditate day and niyht. And he shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, which bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his leaf 
also shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

Christianity is old, but its conquests are not completed, and it 
has yet to put on strength and renew its youth like the eagles. 
Old enemies have retired from the field, but new ones take 
their place, armed with weapons of great strength and temper, 
which only the sword of the Spirit which is the word of God can 
cope with. At one time the foes of the truth stood without the 
fortress, as avowed strangers and aliens, and making no secret 
that they sought its overthrow. But now, become more subtle 
by experience, they profess friendship, and change the field of 
battle to the inside of the citadel. ‘They study the Scriptures 
instead of treating them with contempt, and by a slow process of 
wily criticism, seek to do what sarcasm and open ridicule could 
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not accomplish. In this then will consist the strength and 
wisdom of the clergy yet to come, that they will allow to the 
disguised enemies no weapon which they cannot themselves wield, 
and whether they employ philology, history, or archeology, will 
determine to be a match for them. The real importance of the 
German neological schools is greatly over-rated, from the simple 
fact that they take advantage of the lower attainments of their 
opponents. Let the latter watch them, and dispute with them 
step by step in their industrious and “i learned acquisitions, 
and they will at once lose their power. It is neither Christian 
nor manly to treat erudite men, and who, we have reason to believe, 
are sincere believers in their pernicious errors, with scorn and con- 
tempt, because we cannot really grapple with them in their pro- 
found acquaintance with the literature of the Scriptures. Before 
we can tell the world of the heterodoxy of a De Wette, we should 
be prepared in a workmanlike way to expose his errors; and if 
we would really neutralize the heresy of a Strauss, we must study 
his mythical down, and show its baselessness. The time has 
gone by when a man could be ruined by being arbitrarily branded 
with heterodoxy, as a poor decrepit woman could with witchcraft, 
We must meet learning with equal erudition, and urbanity and 
politeness in our opponents with the same qualities. Any other 
course than this may satisfy a bigoted and ill-furnished mind, but 
will convey no satisfactory refutation of error to those who stand 
by ; and we verily believe that more error has been propagated by 
an arrogant and despotic treatment of its disseminators, than by 
all their own efforts. 

The Church of England has the warm attachment of her clergy 
on various grounds, each of which justifies it ; but there is nothing, 
next to her presumed possession of apostolic truth, which ought to 
make her more worthy of being loved, than the fact, that she has 
always been the patroness of true learning in her children. If 
she were to cease to exist to-morrow, and all her colleges and 
noble foundations to be levelled with the ground, she never 
could cease to be influential in the world, from the extent and 
richness of her literature, embracing every topic which has the 
most remote connection with revealed truth. Her divines, her 
philologists, her masters in casuistry, her defenders of the out- 
works of Divine truth against the assailants of hundreds of years, 
have formed for her a monumentum e@re perennius, destined to 
instruct the remotest generations, and only to fall when time shall 
be no more. Surely a commendable esprit de parti, a laudable 
ambition to keep up the character of the community to which 
they belong, will make her clergy adapt themselves to the 
advanced literature of the times, and become champions for the 
truth, as zealous and competent as their forefathers. 
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Syriac Literature. 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. 


Das Heilige Evangelium des Johannes, Syrisch in Harklensicher 
Uebersetzung mit Vocalen und den Puncten Kuschoi und Rucoch, 
nach einer Vaticanischen Handschrift, nebst kritischen Anmer- 
kungen, von Geora Hernricu Bernstein. Leipsig, B. G. 
Teubner, 1853; London, D. Nutt. (The Gospel of St. John 
in the Harclean Syriac Translation, with the vowels and the 
points Kuschoi and Rucoch, after a Vatican manuscript, with 
critical remarks.) 

Das Leben des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers, aus dem Syrischen 
iibersetzt, und mit erliiuternden Anmerkungen versehen, von J. 
ALSLEBEN. Berlin, E. Mai, 1853; London, D. Nutt. (The 
Life of St. Ephraem the Syrian, translated from the Syriac, 
with illustrative notes.) 


We are glad to see Bernstein in the field again, and in so very 
attractive a dress. We know of old that he has a taste for ele- 
gat typography, since in his preface to the Chrestomathy of 

irsch, printed in the year 1832, he accounts for the delay of the 
work by the necessity he felt of procuring new Syriac types— 
‘Quum autem prima libelli plagula Lipsiae typis exscripta esset, 
hi propter hebetudinem deformitatemque qua laborabant, ita mihi 
displicuerunt, ut editoris munus deponere quam talibus formis 
depravari librum pati mallem.’ In consequence of this demur he 
gained his object, and the Chrestomathy and Lexicon appeared in 
a form highly creditable to both the editor and the publisher. 
But this volume far exceeds the others in elegance ; indeed, it is, 
without exception, the most beautifully printed Syriac book we 
ever saw. ‘The shape of the letters, we think, can scarcely be 
improved ; and there are two sets of them, one size intended 
for the text, and the smaller for the notes. This is an advantage 
which was well understood and employed by Assemani in the 
‘Bibliotheca Orientalis,’ where the small Syriac type of the notes 
strikes the eye as very light and elegant ; but it is not often pos- 
sessed by printing-offices in England, where generally only one- 
sized type is used, often very inconveniently. The paper and 
binding are in keeping with the typography, and an illuminated 
title and head-piece to the Syriac text, copied, we presume, from 
the s., leave nothing of external decoration to be desired. 

The ms. from which this edition of St. John’s Gospel is printed, 
was once the property of J. S. Assemani, and deposited, after his 
death, with many others, in the Vatican Library. 8S. Evod. Asse- 
mani thus describes it :— 
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‘ A paper Codex in folio, of 635 pages, elegantly written in Syriac 
letters, marked No. 14, among the Syriac ss. belonging to J. §, 
Assemani; in which are contained the four Gospels of the version of 
Philoxenus, the bishop of Mabug, examined by Thomas of Heraclea, 
and collated with three Greek copies. At the side there is a Carshun 
version, or Arabic in Syriac letters, which is seldom met with, and 
which is of great use for the understanding of the more difficult Syriac 
words. The Syriac text is furnished with the vowel points. This copy 
was written by Noé, a Jacobite, bishop of Phenicia, who had the name of 
Cyril, in the monastery of St. Michael at Sadad, a fortress belonging to 
Emesa, on Friday the 11th of July, 1483 (year of the Greeks 1794),’ &e. 


‘To these particulars Bernstein adds :— 


‘It is written beautifully and correctly in the more modern and plain 
writing, and has, like the Bodleian Codex used by White, neither the 
asterisks and obeli, nor the marginal annotations which in other manu- 
scripts are found in greater or less number, as in White’s edition, but 
only some critical remarks in the margin, which are quoted among the 
critical observations (appended by Bernstein to the Syriac text). But 
it is the only one amung all the manuscripts of this version known to me 
which is fully furnished, not only with the vowels, but also with the 
points Kuschoi and Rucoch, which gives it a special value ; whereas in 
other Mss. diacritic points are added only to certain words, or sometimes 
Greek vowels, as in the Codex used as the groundwork by White. It 
is this circumstance which has principally induced me to publish the 
Gospel of John according to this manuscript, believing as I do that it 
will be allowed to be not unimportant, not only for a beginner but also 
for one well initiated, to learn to know more correctly, from a eonsi- 
derable number of examples, the right pronunciation both of single words, 
especially those of rare occurrence, which the Gospel contains, and of the 


letters Aaa <S in their various situations.’ 


This, then, is the great object of the book, and this constitutes 
its value, that it is a help towards the fixing the right use of the 
vowel points, about which, from being used so sparingly in the 
Mss., considerable doubt may exist. This authority, as we have 
seen, goes ouly back to the year 1483, and is therefore compara- 
tively modern ; yet, as it follows a uniform system, it has much 
weight and importance. Bernstein collects a vast number of 
examples in which the punctuation of his copy differs from the 
printed books. He also gives great attention to the use of the 
points Kuschoi and Rucoch, by which the Beged-Cepheth letters 
are marked as aspirated or not. ‘These are particulars in the lan- 
guage which are only considered unimportant when its study is 
recent and superficial, but which always receive attention when it 
advances to perfection. The Hebrew points are talked of as of 
no value by those who look only at the surface of the language, 
but, by those who go deeper, are found to enter into its very 
nature, as the traditional exponent of its finer and more phi- 
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losophical peculiarities. As the Syriac language has hitherto 
received but little attention, it was to be expected that its points 
would be thrown into the background, and the laudable and 
highly valuable dissertation on this subject is a step in the right 
direction. As our object is not to translate Bernstein’s book, 
but to point out its value to our readers, we shall only give a 
few instances as illustrations of the different modes of pointing. 
We cannot help expressing a wish that all such works intended for 
the learned were written in Latin, the common tongue of literature. 


Vatican MS. pointing. Common pointing. 

Nom Wan 

a mm ae 
SjhoS SyboS 
xe VY aw VF 
cits cits 
wash yat>u 
sh dash 
> yn > n 
anal anal 


In the Syrian metrical literature, which forms so important a 
portion of the existing remains of the language, the ancient use of 
the vowels must have had a conspicuous place in regulating the 
measures. If any pointed metres of .considerable antiquity could 
be discovered, they would have great value. 

The words which occur in Assemani’s description of this manu- 
script, ‘ Quatuor Evangelia, ex versione Philoxeni Mabugensis 
Epscopi, a Thoma Heracleensi recognita et ad tria exemplaria 
Greca collata, bring before us a point which has been disputed 
in Syriac Biblical criticism, some having doubted whether the Phi- 
loxenian and the Harclean are the same or different versions. 
The testimony of antiquity does not leave the matter sub judice, 
for Bar Hebraeus plainly says, ‘The Peschito version of the New 
Testament was made in the time of Thomas the Apostle and 
Agbarus the King of Osrhoene; afterwards it was translated 
more diligently in the city of Mabug, in the days of the pious 
Philoxenus ; and thirdly it was corrected (recensitum) at Alexan- 
dria by the labour of Thomas the Harclean.’* Further, in a 





* The whole of the observations of Bar Hebraeus on the Syriac versions may be 
seen in Assemani Bib, Or., tom. ii. pp. 24, 279; or in Wiseman’s Hore Syriacae, 
p. 83, 
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postscript of the mss. of what is considered the Philoxenian, Thomas 
of Heraclea says, ‘This is the book of the four holy Evangelists 
which was translated from the Greek language into Syriac, in the 
days of pious Mar Philoxenus. But it was afterwards collated with 
much diligence by me, poor Thomas,’ &c. This agrees with the 
account of Assemani, whose words, secognita and collata, certainly 
apply to correction rather than to an original translation. Michaelis 
also says (Introd. Bp. Marsh’s Translation, vol. ii. p. 65), ‘ Thomas 
of Heraclea, from whom the Philoxenian version is sometimes 
called the Heraclean, undertook a critical correction of it, for which 
purpose he made a journey to Alexandria, in order to compare it 
with the best mss. of the Alexandrine library.’ 

But the writer of the article ‘ Syriae Versions, in Kitto’s 
‘Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,’ is very positive as to the de 
novo character of Thomas’s labours. He says, ‘ It (the Harclean) 
was not so much a new recension of the Philoxenian, as an addi- 
tional version of the New Testament, and accordingly it is 
described as a third translation by Bar Hebraeus.’ But this 
observation proceeds on an entire misconstruction of the words 
of Bar Hebraeus. When speaking of the work of Philoxenus, 


he says the New Testament 1: asitj was translated, but his 
reference to the labour of Thomas is altogether different ; by him 
the New Testament Aeoual] was collated or compared. In the 


same article it is afterwards said, ‘ From the preceding descrip- 
tion it will be seen that what is usually called the Philoxenian, 
should be designated the Harclean Version; the two are quite 
distinct.’ In Davidson’s ‘ Biblical Criticism,’ which is the latest 
authority ou the whole subject, this reasoning in the Cyclopedia, 
apparently derived from Bernstein’s Commentatio de Charklensi 
NV. T. translatione, is discussed and refuted, the conclusion being 
the following :—‘ This reasoning, however plausible, will not bear 
examination. ‘The postscript to the Gospels, already quoted, plainly 
alludes to a revision of the Philoxenian by Thomas, not another 
translation. It is the work as revised by Thomas of Harkel which 
is extant and has been printed.’ (Vol. 11. pp. 188, 189.) 

The other work mentioned at the head of this paper is the first 
contribution to a translation in German of all Ephraem’s extant 
Syriac works. It is the life of that father, from an anonymous Syriac 
work, first printed by Assemani in the sixth volume of the Roman 
edition of Ephraem Syrus. It is there entitled ‘Acta s. p. m. 
Ephraemi Syriaca, auctore anonymo, ex Codice Nitriensi Vati- 
cano V., nunc primum eruta;’ or, as it is in the Syriac, ‘A His- 
tory of the Life of the holy Mar Ephraem, the Teacher.’ It 
occupies forty folio columns, with a Latin translation in the free 
style distinguishing the whole of the versions of Assemani and his 
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coadjutors in this edition. In the Bibliotheca (Tom. i. p. 24) 
Assemani says of this life, ‘Syriaca S. Ephraemi acta nemo hac- 
tenus publicavit, aut illa apud Syros extare credidit. Hee nos in 
optimo Codice Vaticano annorum fere sexcentorwm nuper reperta, 
hic magna ex parte subnectere pretium opere duximus.’ The 
present German translation is very literal, and is accompanied by 
a few notes, and also an inquiry as to the chronology of Ephraem, 
which has always been a doubtful matter. 

While Alsleben proposes to publish a translation of the whole 
Syriac works of Ephraem, he appears to confine himself to those 
which are printed in the Roman edition; but, as it is presumed 
others of his productions exist in manuscripts, and especially in 
Liturgies, it is eo he will endeavour to make the collection as 
complete as possible. Many of the metrical pieces have already 
received a German dress by P. Pius Zingerle in three works— 
Der heilige Muse der Syrer, Gesiinge gegen die Griibler, and Die 
Reden des H. Ephraim gegen die Ketzer ;—The Sacred Muse of 
the Syrians, Poems against the Scrutators, and Discourses against 
the Heretics. These translations appear to be executed with great 
taste, and are accompanied by valuable notes. Alsleben, in the 
catalogues he gives of the Syriac works of Ephraem, mentions the 
Evxegetischen Hymnen oder Sermonen, Sermones Exegetici, con- 
tained in the fifth volume of the Roman edition, and in a note 
conjectures that they are but fragments of a large exegetical work. 
He would probably be more correct in saying that they are rem- 
nants of a mode of pulpit address common in the Syrian Church 
in Ephraem’s time, when long discourses in metre appear to have 
been delivered to popular assemblies. From these Discourses the 
piece is selected which Dr. Burgess is preparing for publication 
under the title of ‘The Repentance of Nineveh,’ referred to in 
the last number of the Journal, p. 392. It will not be out of 
place to insert here the specimen which has been circulated in a 
prospectus of that work, which is intended to throw light on the 
mode of pulpit address just mentioned. 


‘ The King convoked his armies, 

. He wept with them and they with him. 
The King rehearsed in their presence 
The battles in which they had been crowned ; 

He also brought to their remembrance 

In what perils they had conquered. 

But now his soul was feeble, and he was humbled, 

For there was none to redeem nor help, 

He began thus to address them :— 

“ This, my friends, is not a war 

That we can go forth and conquer as we have been wont, 
And triumph according to our pleasure ; 
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For even heroes are now trembling 
At the mighty rumour which is proclaimed abroad. 
One Hebrew now conquers us 
Who have conquered many : 
He hath made kings, even us, to tremble ; 
And his word hath greatly disturbed us. 
We have overthrown many cities, 
But in our own city he vanquishes us. 
Nineveh, the mother of heroes, 
Is afraid of a solitary feeble one. 
The lioness in her lair 
Trembles at the Hebrew. 
Asshur has roared against the world, 
But the voice of Jonah roars against her. 
Behold! the race of Nimrod—the mighty one— 
Is altogether brought low !” 
+ * . . * 


‘“* Who is there, my friends, who is not acquainted 
With the overwhelming deluge ? 

The history is familiar to us 

Of the inundation in the days of Noah ; 
When, by the breaking forth of Justice, 

The whole human race was drowned. 

Even then a voice made proclamation 
Concerning the flood which was coming. 

The ungodly who heard it, provoked to wrath, 
They treated that voice with derision. 

The sound of the axe and the hammer 
Preached respecting that deluge ; 

The noise of the saw in its sawing 

Cried aloud of the inundation. 

They derided the voice of the axe, 

They mocked at the voice of the hammer, 
Till the ark being completed, 

Then Justice was revealed ; 

And Justice being revealed, 

Presumption was condemned. 

The fountains were opened and roared 
Against the wicked mockers. 

Suddeuly the flood cried out 

Against the ungodly who had derided. 

Those who scoffed at the sound of the axe 
Were tormented with the voice of thunders ; 
Those who laughed at the sound of the saw 
Were blinded by earthquakes and lightnings !”’ 
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EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


Hore Aigyptiace ; or, the Chronology of Ancient Egypt. Dis- 
covered from Astronomical and Hieroglyphic Records, Jc. Fe. 
By Rearnaup Stuart Pooie. Murray, 1851. 


WE introduce this publication to our readers with a rather strong 
opinion that it has settled for ever the whole outline of early 

gyptian chronology. ‘That it professes to do so is clear. That 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, the Duke of Northumberland, and the 
gifted historian of the Rephaim think so too, they have, either by 
word or deed, themselves informed the public ; and the only formal 
objection hitherto, as far as we know, brought against it—in the 
article, namely, in the ‘Revue Archeologique’ (Feb. 1853) by 
M. De Rouge —has by no means shaken our confidence. 

If so great and so difficult a work as this has really been at last 
effected, and by so young a man too as Mr. Poole, we may well 
congratulate not only himself and his country, but even the world at 
large ; for the chronology of the great early nations is a study not 
barren in results, but, on the contrary, fertile in fruit, and of very 
great importance to human disputations, human strivings, and 
human progress. On chronology hangs history; on history, to a 
considerable extent, hangs theology ; and on theology hangs social 
no less than individual progress. 

The result of Mr. Boole’s system as a whole, is a very strong 
confirmation of the Septuagint chronology of the Old Testament ; 
one of his alleged discoveries also, namely, that of the great 
panegyrical year, with its months and other subdivisions, throws 
considerable light upon the day-year system of dating, the use of 
which is so strongly affirmed and so strongly denied by different 
writers upon the Scripture prophecies. A few words, then, upon 
the first of these two subjects will serve to introduce us into the 
more difficult department, whence the chief of Mr. Poole’s argu- 
ments are derived. 

Now, for our part, as far as chronology is concerned, we own 
ourselves to be perfectly willing to use either the present Septua- 
gint version or the present Hebrew text of the Old Testament, 
exactly as we should the records of any heathen early nation ; and 
in saying this we say it simply because it is an undeniable fact 
that the present copies of both these authorities were made by 
fallible men like ourselves. There must most certainly have been 
some great human corruptions fallen into in handing down to us 
so many different readings, all of which cannot be the same as 
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what Moses originally wrote. Now a Jewish or Christian cor- 
ruption or mistake, if it really be a corruption or mistake, is 
no more sacred in our eyes than if the copyist had been a very 
heathen ; and it seems to us perfectly obvious that when manu- 
scripts vary, people must do just the best they can with them, and 
that, by the very nature of the case, the art of going back to an 
original manuscript is one and the same, whether that original 
manuscript be an inspired book of God, or the work of a common 
historian. 

Doubtless, knowing that Moses originally wrote truly, we may 
choose from among our many variations that one which makes 
him speak what we from other sources — to be right. But 
should we not do the very same thing with Manetho or Herodotus? 
Should we not reject a copy of Thucydides, which put the battle 
of Salamis a thousand years before Pericles? Why so? Because, 
if he wrote thus he wrote what was false, which we have no reason 
to suppose. May we not, then, in the same way reject a Hebrew 
date of Moses, if we happen to be sure that it is wrong, and if 
Greek versions, very soak ele than our copies of the Hebrew 
text, give a date which we are confident is right? Now this brings 
us to one of the very points which we would desire our readers 
most particularly to examine; for the common opinion doubtless 
assumes what, it seems to us, we have no business whatever to 
assume, namely, that the authors of the Septuagint had our present 
Hebrew dates before them, which they intentionally altered. The 
oldest of our Hebrew manuscripts is many hundreds of years 
junior to the Septuagint version, and how we can be sure that the 
translators had our present dates before them it is hard to say. 

But we care not to dwell upon this matter. Either hypothesis 
will suit us equally well. Either the Septuagint writers altered 
advisedly our present Hebrew, or the present Hebrew did not then 
exist. 

If the present Hebrew dates did not then exist, it follows that 
they have at present no lawful authority. But if they existed and 
the Seventy altered them, then Mr. Poole’s system must have 
been accepted among them, for Mr. Poole and the Seventy are 
agreed. Which of these two hypotheses is most probable we 
know not; for, to say the truth, our reading is not extensive in 
this direction. The popular voice accepts the latter. Eadie’s 
railway book on the subject is excellent of its kind, but ‘such 
manifest corrections,’ it says, ‘are not in accordance with that 
honest and simple narration of dates which must have distinguished 
the original Hebrew chronicles. The Septuagint or Alexandrian 
version is corrupted by a similar system, and bears upon it the 
marks of its Egyptian origin; for to the period elapsing between 
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Adam and Abraham the translators have added 1460 years, or 
the famous Egyptian Sothic period. Perhaps this was an early 
attempt to synchronize the Hebrew epochs with the long and 
traditionary periods of Egyptian antiquity. On the whole, then, 
it is plain that, where Jewish masorets, Samaritan separatists, and 
Greek versionists have so plainly modelled their chronology ac- 
cording to a foregone conclusion, and where accounts of time have 
been so plainly “ cooked,” their dates, epochs, and intervals cannot 
be implicitly trusted.’ 

We really consider the argument we are now using to be a 
strong one. We assume outa that the present Septuagint dates 
are identical with those originally written by the translators; this 
not being denied, we respectfully ask the advocates of a longer 
system of chronology than Mr. Poole’s, how, on their supposition, 
the Seventy could have walked in the streets of Alexandria without 
being ignominiously pointed at? Their version was made for use 
among great bodies of men, and for six hundred years it was the 
vernacular Bible, which the Hebrew never seems to have been. 
They lived in a busy, intellectual period, in a metropolis of learning, 
among gigantic remains of antiquity, and among a people fully 
conscious of their own chronological history, or else all our modern 
Egyptology, drawn from sources visible to them, is a mere delusion. 
If, then, all Egypt coincided with Mr. Bunsen in their date for 
Menes, how could these translators make so small an alteration 
while they were about it? ‘Though six hundred more years would 
have cleared them, they made no scruple of flooding the Chevalier’s 
ome builders, and dispersing the whole of mankind about four 

undred years afterwards. 

We think, then, that if these Greeks might easily have ‘cooked’ 
the chronology of Moses and did not do so, the fact shows that 
Moses has since their day been corrupted, and if they might have 
done so and did so, then they have thus testified to what the 
om themselves soberly believed. 

e now hasten to explain some few of those alleged discoveries 
by means of which Mr. Poole has either greatly advanced us if they 
be substantiated, or greatly delayed us in our search for truth, if they 
be but mere fancies after all. And that our readers may know at 
once the worst that has been said of him, we quote here the words 
of a redoubted champion—who would fain hew our warrior to the 
ground—as an encouragement to him to arise and contend once 
more :— 


‘After these great works I haye yet to make mention of a recent 
attempt which seems to have found some favour in England. Mr. 
Poole, a young “ savant” attached to the British Museum, while study- 
ing the lists of festivals engraved on the tombs (the arrangement of 
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which I will explain presently), has believed himself to have found the 
trace of a new cycle which he calls the panegyrical month, together 
with complete dates in this cycle. Not content with this discovery, 
Mr. Poole thinks he has found several other cycles with their respective 
dates. I own that I cannot possibly understand how in the face of 
such important pretensions Mr. Poole has not considered himself 
obliged to prove the truth of his assertions by minutely analysing the 
inscriptions which he alleges. Far from this he contents himself with 
referring to them, and sometimes even without giving the text in his 
plates. One cannot lean upon an Egyptian inscription as upon a 
passage from Titus Livius, without new explanations, and I will say 
frankly that I believe in none of the cycles, and in none of the dates of 
Mr. Poole. The absolute deficiency of proof would authorise me to 
end the discussion here, but I will nevertheless show what consequences 
Mr. Poole is brought to by his tropical cycle. According, then, to 
this young archeologist, the group dagger and palm branch, or its 
variant head and palm branch, which Mr. Lepsius has translated 
‘* beginning of the year,” and which every disciple of Champollion would 
translate in the same way, signifies first year of the cycle, and will 
serve to give the date of the monuments where it is found. Mr. Poole 
had only remarked it in two or three monuments far separated one from 
the other, but if he will look through the first sheets of Mr. Lepsius’s 
great work he will find these words in the lists of festivals of almost all 
the tombs successively built under the Memphite kings, and from this 
he would have to conclude that all these tombs were constructed in the 
same year. Happily this difficulty does not exist, for there is no indi- 
cation here of anything but of a festival at the beginning of the year. 
The same may be said of the new great panegyrical month. Mr. Poole 
finds a notice of the festival named the Festival of Six, which is known 
to us from the funeral rituals, and was celebrated on the birthday of 
Osiris. This number six becomes for him a date of one of these great 
months. Then, too, there are the twelve festivals of the first of each 
month, and the twelve festivals of the middles of the months, where 
again the number twelve is equally metamorphosed into a date. It is 
evident that by manipulating numbers thus, without controlling their 
signification, or the way in which they are introduced into inscriptions, 
one may come to imagine as many cycles as one pleases, and give them 
a certain degree of verisimilitude in the eyes of persons who can only 
discuss the results. A labour based like this ought to be considered as 
nothing, and if I have mentioned it here it is because this young 
“savant,” notwithstanding the ill thesis he has developed, has been 
enabled to show a great deal of ingenuity and talent, and that this false 
beginning does not prevent us from recognizing in him a future distin- 
guished archeologist..— Revue Archeologique, Feb. 1853. 


Now we will say at once that we quite agree with M. De 
Rougé in his criticisms upon Mr. Poole’s style. M. De Rougé is 
himself so excellent a model of a clean, sharp, French style of 
writing, that he has been repelled by the rather awkward way in 
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which our young author has produced his arguments. Still, to 
insinuate that there is nothing brought forward by him worth 
examining is, in our opinion, quite unjust, and this thesis we now 
roceed to maintain. We beg our readers, however, at once to un- 
derstand that we are no ‘ authority’ upon these subjects. We have 
but such general knowledge upon Egyptology as country students 
may attain to. We judge of an argument pro or con when we see 
it, being competent to know the difference between a good and a 
bad one ; but, with M. De Rougé, we decidedly think that the 

iods of Titus Livius are more comprehensible at present than 
even those of the Phoenix or the Dog-star. 

Mr. Poole then affirms, and M. De Rougé denies, that from the very 
earliest times the Egyptians dated events on the day-year system. 
Just, then, as modern writers on prophecy use the phrase jrophetienl 
year for 360 Julian years, and prophetical month for 30 Julian 
years, so had the Egyptians (says Mr. Poole) their panegyrical 
year for 3654 Egyptian years, and their panegyrical months. 

The importance of this discovery, if the fact can be established, 
is obvious. We would mention that each panegyrical month 
comprised 30 Egyptian years; but the smaller division was not 
into panegyrical days of a year each, but into 20 ‘divisions of a 
month,’ of a year and a half each. 

To familiarize our readers with the use of this cycle, let us 
suppose that Menes, the first Egyptian king, was formally first 
named as king in the archives of the priesthood B.c. 2717, in the 
first month of the first panegyrical year, in the first division of the 
month. Let it be next supposed that Shufu, a king of the fourth 
dynasty and builder of the great pyramid, could be proved to have 
been on the throne in a first month and division also of a pane- 
gyrical year. ‘This, Mr. Poole asserts, is actually the case ; and, if 
30, it would follow that we might place him at once in B.c. 2352, 
which Mr. Poole has done. So if Amenemha II., the second king 
of the twelfth dynasty, reigned in the 12th division of a 12th pane- 
gyrical month, as Mr. Poole affirms is the case, we may date him B.c. 
2005. Thus much to show the use of this period, if it be a reality. 

M. De Rougé would imply that he does not consider the evi- 
dence adduced to be worth examining. We can only say that 
since we have read how little such a first-rate authority has to say 
against it, we must consider it to stand firmer than it did before. 

Mr. Poole has given us certain inscriptions in which any one 
may recognize some full-length and some abbreviated expressions, 
the meaning of which constitutes the point in dispute. Now M. 
De Rougé, it appears to us, has done two unfair things in his 
argument, and has then, in his own interpretation, given us as 
mere an ¢pse dixit as he complains of in Poole. 

First, we say, he has argued upon an abbreviated expression 
VOL. V.—NO. IX. I 
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only. We would ask him at once, Does he deny that the full- 
length expression reads as follows ?—‘ Sidereal and solar month 
of the solar panegyry.’ Unless he can do so, and can give some 
better explanation of the very obvious and expressive symbols in 
question, it is unfair to take the abbreviated form and say it 
merely means a common month. A writer on prophetical months 
and years would not always think it necessary to repeat his adjec- 
tive prophetical. 

Secondly, since there are twelve common months in the common 
year, and twelve middle days of these months, it is unfair, we say, 
for M. De Rougé only to notice those particular abbreviated 
inscriptions, which might sane Sage middle days; for in one 
case a fifteenth middle day (as De Rougé would translate it) is 
named. And this seems to us fatal to M. De Rougé’s interpreta- 
tion of the symbols. 

The impression, then, left upon our minds is, that Mr. Poole has 
fastened upon a certain set of hieroglyphics ; that he has translated 
them in a particular way ; that after two years of acy 4 no one 
has suggested any better translation ; that his rendering is of very 
great importance if true ; and that it has been apparently accepted 
by some good English authorities. 

Hitherto we have made a mere hypothesis ;—we have merely 
supposed or postulated that the beginning of the first panegyrical 
year should be placed B.c. 2717 ; and, in fact, we think that if any 
one is convinced by Mr. Poole’s book, it will not be by following 
out his arguments one by one in the way he has put them, but by 
mentally granting this postulate ; by granting his system, to begin 
with, as a whole; by drawing out his dynasties side by side on 
paper; by appending to the different kings all the dates he can 
fix upon as settled; and by then challenging facts, new or old, to 
invalidate this connected system if they can. 

We must own that, if the panegyrical periods are to be fastened 
on to known chronology only by the one hook Mr. Poole has hung 
them upon, and only by the arguments from which he justifies this 
decisive operation, we should be unwilling to guarantee them 
against dropping off under M. De Rougé’s or somebody else’s at- 
tempts to dislodge them. The extreme ingenuity, however, of 
the ‘manipulation’ commands our admiration, and we owe it to 
our discoverer to sketch slightly what this point of junction is, as it 
appears in his pages; though we are pretty confident that in his 
own mind he must look upon it, with ourselves, as a strongly 
suggestive indication rather than as a sufficient proof by itself. 

Ti he reader, then, must understand, to begin with, and realize 
to himself the fact that the Egyptians had no leap-year. If this 
were the case among ourselves, it is clear that our month June 
would, for four times in about every 1500 years, begin on the 
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longest day ; four times it would begin on the shortest day; for 
about 120 years in the 1500 it would have the longest day in it, and 
for about 120 years it would contain the shortest day. Thus, with 
respect to the fixed phenomena of the seasons, our year would 
properly be called a moveable year, or vague year, as Mr. Poole 
more shortly but less comprehensibly names it. Now Egypt is of 
all countries in the world that one where the fixed phenomena of 
the seasons are most important to the people, and most carefully 
to be watched and attended to. It may then, we think, be at once 
granted that, among so very civilized a people as the Egyptians, 
this ‘tropical cycle,’ or period of about 1500 Gregorian years, in 
the course of which the seasons (as named in the ordinary or vague 
year) would come round again, was from very early times indeed 
well understood. 

There is, then, no difficulty at all in granting that, as what we 
call December 28 B.c. 507 was the winter solstice or beginning of 
the tropical or season year, and coincided with the 1st of Thoth or 
beginning of the moveable or vague year, so 1500 years before 
the same coincidence took place, namely, what we call January 
7th, B.c. 2005, was the winter solstice, and was the first day of 
Thoth at that remote period. Of this fact itself there is no doubt, 
but the question is whether the Egyptians knew they were then at 
the beginning of such a cycle? And to this we, for our part, 
cannot hesitate to answer Yes. We grant it to Mr. Poole and to 
the nature of things. The rate of the progress of their vague year 
among the fixed seasons was a mere matter of very easy and 
necessary observation. 

Now, it is very obvious, that by granting the Egyptians to have 
known of the tropical cycle, we are no nearer the knowing how 
they expressed it, if at all, in their hieroglyphical inscriptions. 
Mr. Poole, however, carries us with him in his first step, namely, his 
most ingenious proofs that the ‘little Rukh,’ or ‘ swallow Rukh,’ 
is the vernal equinox, the time when the swallow returns to Egypt. 

Here, however, as far as direct arguments go, we must stop. 
He adduces two inscriptions of the reign of Amenemha II., each 
dated in the twelfth panegyrical month, the twelfth division, and 
each containing a long list of panegyrics, the great Rukh, the 
little Rukh, the great year, the little year, the five Huru of the 
year, &e. We should but betray our ignorance if we either 
accepted or refused this as a proof, in itself, that the documents 
date from the beginning of the tropical period B.c. 2005. If 
they do, then the panegyrical month mentioned gives us the all- 
important dates we named a few pages back. If they do not, 





“ The reason why we do not call this Dec. 28th is that all chronologists have 
agreed to date in Julian years for the times before the Gregorian correction. 
This causes a change of name of three days every four centuries. 
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then the direct documentary proof fails, but even then we think 
that indirect proof enough remains to show that Mr. Poole’s 
general system cannot be very far wrong. 

The prefixed —- will show what Mr. Poole’s method of 
arrangement is. It comprises all those dynasties on which there 
has been any dispute, namely, the first seventeen. After this, 
all agree that they proceed consecutively. It is within the limits 
of these seventeen dynasties that authors have differed hundreds 
and even thousands of years in their results. 

While then: we still linger wistfully at the date B.c. 2005, and 
are waiting for some assistance to keep this system up there to its 
one support, we are completely brought over by Mr. Poole to the 
substantial internal accuracy of the system itself. 

We now proceed to mention very many distinct proofs of the 
very important point of its correctness. The arguments divide 
themselves of course into two divisions, viz., the testimony of 
authors, and the testimony of irrefragable stone monuments. 
First then for the authors. It remarkably illustrates the lists of 
Eratosthenes. The Chevalier Bunsen informs us that Eratosthenes 
was, next to Aristotle, the most illustrious among Greek men of 
learning, and far superior to him in the extent of his knowledge. 
He was for many years director of the Alexandrian Library, and 
made Egyptian Chronology his particular study. We possess 
his list of 38 ‘so called Theban Kings,’ beginning from Sen, 
and with the signification of every King’s name translated by 
him into Greek. One great value of this list lies in the fact, 
that while it is clearly not a copy from Manetho, it is as clearly 
derived from similar authentic sources with his more full enumera- 
tion. Let, then, the reader look at our synopsis, and he will find that 
while Manetho names all these seventeen dynasties in a way which 
prevents us knowing whether he considered them contemporaneous 
or consecutive, Eratosthenes, on the contrary, dismisses two of 
our columns altogether, in such a way as to show that they must 
have been contemporary with those he did name. He begins, as 
all did, with Menes the Thinite, but instead of following down 
the petty chieftains of a city which afterwards was as nothing in 
Egypt, he goes straight down our second column, taking the 
third, fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth Memphite dynasties in 
order, and giving the dates of the successive kings therein, as if 
they closely followed one upon the other. Our argument is that, 
since he then skips the Elephantinites altogether, as also the ninth 
and tenth Heracleopolites, to proceed in orderly course down the 
eleventh and twelfth Theban line: and, since he actually does 
date the reign of every one of his kings, from Menes downward, 
as if they followed one after another in chronological succession, 
It seems to us clear that he must have arranged these omitted 
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dynasties in some such lateral columns as those by which we have 
represented them; though, doubtless, he must have considered, 
contrary to our clearer views, that the eleventh followed chrono- 
logically after the eighth. 

Secondly, it is a fact, though most likely a mere chance, that 
from Menes to Suphis he makes exactly one panegyrical year, as 
Mr. Poole does. 

Thirdly, it is a fact that from Menes to somewhere rather early 
in the thirteenth dynasty, he makes 1076 years, as Mr. Poole does, 

So much for Eratosthenes. We do not make much of this, 
and Mr. Poole has not thought it worth while to name either of 
the above three arguments. From Manetho, however, he has 
deigned occasionally to draw such sort of support. 

Fourthly, then, in Manetho, if we take the fourth dynasty after 
Suphis, and then follow down the sixth, and the first two kings of 
the twelfth, to Sesostris, we get also about another panegyrical 
year, as Mr. Poole does. 

Fifthly, Porphyry says that the rising of Sothis was the begin- 
ning of the genesis of the world, and Solinus says that the priests 
indicated that time as the birthday of the world. Now by the 
genesis of the world, the priests no doubt meant the beginning of 
Egyptian organised royalty under Menes ; and by the epiphany, or 
rising or manifestation of Sothis, was meant a particular event which 
happened every year, but which only once in 1460 years happened on 
the morning of the 1st of Thoth. Now, this event took place 
on the Ist of Thoth in s.c. 1322, and also in B.c. 2782. At 
Mr. Poole’s date for Menes therefore, B.c. 2717, it happened on 
the 16th Thoth. ‘This, however, is at the latitude of Memphis, 
and every degree of southing made a day’s difference, and the 
horde of Menes came with him from far south, and the straits of 
Babel Mandeb are more than sixteen degrees south of Memphis, 
not to mention that, according to Mr. Poole, the rising of 
Sothis was conventionally kept on the first of the month all through 
the period when it fell anywhere in that month. 

Sixthly, a similar reasonable explanation can be given of 
Herodotus’s famous narrative of what the priests told him, viz. 
that from Menes to Sethos, ‘the sun had risen four times out of 
its usual places: where it now sets it had twice risen ; and where 
it now rises it had twice set.’ Until Mr. Bosanquet is methodi- 
cally answered, we date with him the middle of Sethos’ reign at 
B.c. 690. We have then to ascend the stream of time until the 
‘solar rising’ of some star would twice have been conventionall 
noted at a date six months distant from its then date, and this 
would have happened somewhere between B.c. 2770 and B.¢. 
2630, according to the star we take. This then agrees too with 
Mr. Poole’s era of Menes. 
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But we hasten to a much more certain sort of testimony 
than that which can be derived from any manuscript of any 
author whatever. ‘The stone records themselves may have spoken 
falsely or not at the time of their erection, but at any rate, 
what they spoke then they most undoubtedly speak now, and 
the large mass of evidence which Mr. Poole’s ingenuity has 
extracted from them appears to us perfectly decisive as to his 
scheme of the contemporaneousness of the dynasties as shown in 
our synopsis. 

Seventhly, then, the famous tablet of Abydos represents Rameses, 
a Theban king of the nineteenth dynasty, making offerings to 
fifty-one of his royal ancestors. It had been recognised that the 
two in front of him were of his own nineteenth dynasty, and that 
the ten next were of the preceding Theban eighteenth ; also that 
the Theban thirteenth was then, for reasons best known to himself, 
omitted, and that the next five were of the twelfth. The two next 
names are illegible, and may well be supposed to make up the num- 
ber seventeen, of which the twelfth dynasty, according to Manetho, 
consisted. Further than this Mr. Poole appears to imply that 
nothing was known. Thirty-two names then remain, of which 
only eleven are quite legible, three partially so, and eighteen are 
totally destroyed. How then, with so few names, can we fill up 
the whole of eleven dynasties, if, as is natural to suppose, the 
king would trace his line as far back as possible, namely, to 
Menes? Now, the tablet, we must remember, was found at 
Abydos, which is close to the T'’hinite abode of Menes, and if we 
cast our eyes upon the synopsis, we may see that the whole of the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
dynasties might be omitted from it, and that the Thinite line 
might then be carried straight up to Menes, and yet that consecu- 
tive chronology would not be interfered with. 

With this important clue before him, Mr. Poole of course soon 
observed that while the sixteenth name here is Nufrekara (not 
spelt the same as a Nufrarkara of the fifth dynasty), Manetho also 
gives as his fifteenth Thinite king a Nephercheres ; also that, imme- 
diately preceding him there is a Men-kara, called Chaires by Manetho. 
Kaenra is twenty-second on the tablet, while a Cheneres appears 
next but one to Nephercheres in Manetho. These resemblances 
are quite as close as is usual between those parts of Manetho and 
the monuments which are universally allowed to correspond to each 
other; and, accordingly, these names in the tablet of Abydos, 
from the sixteenth to the twenty-second, would appear to be some 
of those which Manetho has described as Thinites. But if so, then 
the four following also, viz. from the twenty-second to the twenty- 
sixth must be, it is highly probable, of the same dynasty, from the 
great similarity of the names. There remain then only six more 
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to account for out of the thirty-two, and all of them are illegible ; 
and as there are too few of them for the eleventh Theban, the 
are probably all of them the remaining kings of the Thinites. It 
only remains to inquire whether this curious documentary sug- 
gestion, that there were truly just thirty-two kings successively, 
neither more nor less, from Menes to the twelfth dynasty, can be 
corroborated by giving them average lengths of reigns, and then 
seeing how far the sum total will bring us to an agreement with 
other sources of information. 

Now, if we take eighteen years as our average, the thirty-two 
monarchs would have reigned five hundred and seventy-six years 
among them. Manetho (3 Africanus) actually gives them five 
hundred and sixty-five. He himself, in our present copies, is 
obliged to give each king the grossly improbable average reign of 
thirty-three years, which is the average of men’s lives, but not of 
king’s reigns. Thus, his own numbers seem to corroborate Poole’s 
view of this tablet, in suggesting thirty-two Thinite kings instead 
of the seventeen which iis copyists have transmitted. If this 
explanation of the famous tablet of Abydos is admitted, the great 
importance of the discovery is obvious, for it gives us a very strong 
corroboration of the fact, that the second dynasty was immediately 
succeeded by the twelfth. But we hasten to put into the briefest 
possible form other distinct arguments, all explanatory of the 
chronological synopsis we have given. Thus— 

Eighthly, mn a to Mr. Poole the use of a separate royal 
prenomen, in a ring by itself, is unknown before the time he 
marked as the beginning of the sixth, ninth, and eleventh dynas- 
ties; and, accordingly, in the tablet of Abydos which, he says, 
begins with earlier and ends with later kings, the transition point 
is marked ; for, most of the kings after Nufrekara have a nomen 
and a prenomen, but both are in the same ring. 

Ninthly, in a tomb near the pyramids of El] Geezeh was buried 
a person named Eimai, an officer of Suphis I., an early king of the 
fourth dynasty. We find in this tomb two lists of kings, in each 
of which certain kings of the fifth dynasty are named in conjunction 
with his master Suphis. How could this be, unless they reigned 
together? For the fourth dynasty lasted either two hundred and 
eighty-four or four hundred and forty-eight years, according to 
our different versions of Manetho. 

Tenthly, in another tomb near the same pyramid, the same sort 
of argument appears more convincing still, for five quite early kings 
of the second, fourth, and fifth dynasties are placed side by side ; 
namely, Shafra or Sephres of the fifth ; Menkaura or Mencheres 
of the fourth ; (Telea) Seskef or Tlas of the second ; Useserkef or 
Usercheres of the fifth; and a much erased name ending with ra, 
and therefore probably Shura of the fourth. 
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Eleventhly, this friendly arrangement between the Elephantinite 

and Memphite early kings throws a very interesting ki ht upon 

the fact that both p Goer. al and Diodorus Siculus call Chefren or 

Shafra of the fifth dynasty, brother to Shufu or Cheops or Chembes 

of the fourth, and attribute to each of them the building of a 
amid. 

Twelfthly, while Mr. Poole was writing his book, a newly dis- 
covered inscription was forwarded to him from a tomb near the 

t pyramid in which a great pluralist of the name of Snemt- 
en-hat, who declares himself to have been chief over the scribes, 
the priests, the treasury, and the fortifications, subscribes himself 
also as devoted to Unas, and devoted to Assa, one of these being 
aking of the fifth, and the other of the fifteenth dynasty ; the 
obvious conclusion from which is, that they were contemporaries.” 

Thirteenthly, in the Royal Turin papyrus, the fifteenth dynasty 
immediately follows the sixth; one concluding, and the other 
commencing in the same fragment. 

Our readers will by this time have seen that Mr. Poole is by no 
means such a mere speculative manipulator as has been represented. 
There is ample additional argument to be brought forward in his 
favour. We will only name, but for fear of wearying will not 
enter into the explanation of, his other great monumental triumph, 
in explaining the table of the sixty-one kings at Karnac. 

In this monument, Thothmes 1 II. of the eighteenth dynasty is 
seen, in a somewhat similar way to Rameses at Abydos, making 
offerings to the images of his dead predecessors. These, however, 
being ranged in eight lines instead of two as at Abydos, there 
was more difficulty in knowing where to begin and how to proceed 
chronologically among them. Mr. Poole begins at the lowest 
line on the left hand side, and at the right end of the line. These 
are kings of the eleventh dynasty, and proceeding through them we 
arrive at the twelfth. After this we find ourselves at the ninth, 
which was hitherto an incomprehensible difficulty in the arrange- 
ment ; but if any one will look at our analysis, he will see that the 
ninth dynasty began at the same period with the eleventh, so that 
having finished a Theban line, TMhothmes merely went up now to 
the Heracleopolites. After the ninth we come to the sixth, but 
this method too is now shown to be quite natural. After this we 
with - chronological correctness find ourselves beginning the 
fifteenth, and finally we return to his own immediate predecessors 
of the Theban thirteenth, with which the whole of the right side 
of the document is probably occupied. 

Brading, I. W. D. I. H. 

> This important document, then, like the tablet of Abydos, disposes at once of 


many centuries of years included in no less than ten dynasties, all of which must 
have been contemporary with others. 
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On the Existence and 


ON THE EXISTENCE AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF ANGELS. 


To Biblical students an inquiry into the existence, characteristics, 
and offices of angels, if properly executed, must be one of deep 
interest. The frequency of the mention of these celestial beings 
in the Holy Scriptures, and even in every-day conversation, tends 
to impress upon us that our knowledge of them is considerably 
greater than upon due examination it will be found to be. Nay, 
the more accurate the inquiry instituted, the more defective will 
appear our original conceptions concerning this interesting subject. 
Erroneous ideas derived from pagan philosophy, from poetic ima- 
gery, and from a false Christianity, have so bewildered the study, 
that many doubtless have thought it safer to allow the considera- 
tion of the matter to dwindle down to a mere cursory glance at 
some of the most prominent features. The dii minores, daemons, 
genii, lares, and penates of the Greeks and Romans had so many 
ideas connected with them which succeeding ages attached to 
angels, good and bad, that it requires some attention to separate 
truth from falsehood. Not only was the popular mind infected 
with the legends of the former superstitions, but even some of the 
most learned fathers of the Church were led to adopt many of the 
dogmata of a philosophy which continued to maintain a powerful 
sway, ina en point of view, over Christian scholarship. Ter- 
tullian believed that angels possessed the human form, and speaks 
of their hands, ears, feet, and even their complexion—influenced 
perhaps by Cicero’s opinion that the human form appeared evi- 
dently the most appropriate for celestial beings. Origen believed 
that when heavenly beings sinned they were forced into bodies 
regularly graduated to punish their amount of transgression— 
namely, sidereal, «ethereal, aérial; after this aqueous, and last of all 
into human and earthly ; and if this course of trial did not amend 
them, they finally became devils ; and he understood the tendeney 
of Jacob’s vision to be to prove this singular doctrine, from the 
fact of the angels regularly ascending and descending. Augustine 
and Bernard also seem to have believed that angels were not 
altogether pure spirits: thus showing that all these fathers rather 
followed the philosophy of Plato than the simple teaching of the 
Scriptures. The authority of a successful philosophy reigns supreme 
through every species of literature, for fashion domineers in this 
as in all other human affairs: thus the early Christian writers, 
imbued with the reigning hypotheses, and proud of the Platonie 
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or Aristotelian name, moulded the truths of revelation as much 
as possible after their favourite schools. In treating therefore upon 
this subject, the first principle to be adhered to is to discard all 
human authority where not supported by Scripture or the plain 
deduction of reason. 


Existence of Angels. 


That angelic beings exist in great numbers isan assertion so 
established by the most direct relations in Holy Scripture, that to 
offer any proof for it to the Biblical student would be simply ridi- 
culous. We are obliged, indeed, to grant that it is only from 
Scripture that we can demonstrate their existence ; but although 
Nature gives no direct intimation of their presence, she bears 
strong testimony to them in her numerous analogies. To use the 
language of the authors of the Universal History: ‘Had we no 
such revelation or tradition, it seems very reasonable to suppose 
there are intermediate beings to fill up the gap which would other- 
wise be in nature ; for as there is a gradation of creatures on earth, 
some having merely being, as earth, air, and water; some that, 
besides being, have life, as vegetables; some that, besides life, 
have sense and perception, as brute animals ; and some that, besides 
life, have reason and cogitation, as men; and as we see our sensi- 
tive part exists in beings beneath us, so it is very probable that 
our more noble and intellectual part exists in beings as much 
superior to us as we are to brutes; and that there is a like gra- 
dual ascent from the lowest rank of them, which borders upon man, 
to the highest, which comes as near as a finite creature can to the 
infinite Deity’ (vol. i. p. 101). 

The old logicians sometimes gave this argument in a more con- 
densed form :—‘ As there are in nature things purely material, 
and beings partly material and partly spiritual, so it is just to grant 
that there are beings purely spiritual to complete the circle of 
creation.’ By such constitution of being they of course approach 
nearer the perfection of our common Creator, although the infinite 
distance between the created and the Creator must for ever stamp 
them as comparatively imperfect. Their knowledge, however ex- 
tensive, must for ever fall far short of omniscience ; and their 
power, however great, must ever be intuitively felt by themselves 
as distinctly finite. ‘Their knowledge resembles our own in one 
respect—that it is progressive, and increases by experience ; for 
Christ informs us that many things are veiled from them ; and it is 
also affirmed that ‘they desire to look into’ the redemption of 
Christ—the word translated ‘to look into’ denoting an attitude 
of intense curiosity. In this representation, also, we have pre- 
sented to us another point in which there is a parallel with our. 
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own advance; their acquisition of knowledge requires effort of 
greater or less amount. 

Another passage which proves the sequence of their know- 
ledge is Eph. iii. 10:—‘ To the intent that Now unto the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places might be known by the 
Church, the manifold wisdom o dod Had not man become a 
fallen creature, the moral state of angels would have also been 
exactly parallel to that of the human family, the happiness of both 
being constituted upon and supported by an accurate attention to 
the will and laws of their common Creator :—‘ Bless the Lord, 

e his angels that excel in strength, that do his commandments, 
 adrwira unto the voice of his word’ (Ps. ciii. 20). That they 
all were created by the Omnipotent, will not admit of a doubt by 
readers of the Scriptures (Col. i. 16), but when they came into 
existence is nowhere intimated; and as Scripture is silent, and 
reason has no clue to guide her, we might be led to think that 
every one may entertain what opinion appears most probable ; but 
even here the meddling spirit of Popery must display its bitter- 
ness. The Council of Lateran has pronounced as heretical the 
opinion expressed by several of the early fathers, that the angelic 
beings were created before the world; and, what is absolutely 
ridiculous, some Protestant theologians have thought fit to join in 
the same silly outcry. These worthy critics insist that the creation 
of angels took place upon the first, second, or third day mentioned 
in the 1st chapter of Genesis. St. Jerome* distinctly states it as 
his belief, that countless ages before the creation of this earth, the 
angels enjoyed their existence in the presence of God ; and cer- 
tainly Job xxxviii. 7 seems to establish this opinion. 


Number and Orders. 


In Genesis xxxii. we read, ‘ And Jacob went on his way, and 
the angels of God met him; and when Jacob saw them, he said 
this is God’s host; and he called the name of that place Maha- 
naim:’ that is, the encampment. The wisdom as well as the 
mercy of God was strongly displayed in this revelation to the patt- 
arch. Elis terror of his brother Esau was at that very time greatly 
increased ; for Esau, now established as a powerful chieftain, could 
easily wreak his ruthless revenge upon his comparatively unwarlike 
brother, who had been much more accustomed to the management 
of herds and flocks than to the evolutions of martial squadrons. 
Nothing could then tranquillise the husband and the father 80 





* © Sex millia necdum orbis nostri implentur anni; et quantas saculorum ofi- 
gines fuisse arbitrandum est, in quibus Angeli, Throni, Dominationes, cetereque 


virtutes servierint Deo, et absque temporum vicibus et absque mensuris Deo 
jubente substiterint.’—Str. JERomME. 
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effectually as the ocular demonstration that the armies of the living 
God were the sure escort of his way. In early life his heavenly 
Father taught him a similar lesson ina similar way. When driven 
from his home, an adventurer on the wide world, with only a very 
slender expectation of worldly help, with nothing but his staff in 
his hand, a journey of five hundred miles before him, and the 
home from which he had been obliged to tear himself behind him, 
then his divine Protector showed him that the world abounded with 
celestial attendants to guard every pilgrim of God, however lowly, 
on his way. We have a parallel case in 2 Kings vi. :—* And 
when the servant of the man of God was risen early and gone 
forth, behold an host compassed the city both with horses and 
chariots; and his servant said to him, Alas! my master, how 
shall we do? And he answered, Fear not: for they that be with 
us are more than they that be with them. And Elisha prayed 
and said, Lord, I pray thee open his eyes that he may see. And 
the Lord opened the eyes of the young man, and he saw; and 
behold the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha.’ It has been well remarked how suited this vision 
was to support the confidence of the human mind. No conceivable 
interference could so instantly restore his fainting courage as the 
encircling presence of fiery warriors, in comparison to whom all 
earthly hosts would appear as impotent pigmies. 

Whenever angels are mentioned the idea of great number is 
attached ; as when Peter’s zeal urged him to use his sword in de- 
fence of his Master, Christ conveyed reproof to him by the assur- 
ance that if violence had been necessary for his protection, his 
Father would instantly have furnished him with more than twelve 
legions of angels—a number no doubt capable of sweeping to de- 
struction the sum total of earthly warriors. ‘The chariots of God 
are twenty thousand ; even thousands of angels’ (Ps. Ixviii. 17). 
‘And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round about 
the throne and the beasts and the elders, and the number of them 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands’ 
(Rev. v.11). The general idea attached to these vast multitudes 
throughout the Scriptures is that of military arrangement. Thus 
the angels are usually described as the great hosts or armies of 
heaven, and the Almighty himself their great Commander. The 
Lord of Hosts is his name. This representation of itself infers an 
actual state of warfare, and of course the existence of antagonistic 
powers whose natures must in many respects coincide with those 
of the celestial companies. . 

But the analogy borrowed from human society is still further 
extended, for the multitude of angels is not only marshalled into 
hosts, but differences of rank and station are distinctly revealed. 
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The Jews divide them into several grades, ending with are 
and angels, whom they esteem the lowest of the celestial inhale 
ants, and the only order which comes down to earth on commissions 
from the Almighty. An early Christian father, commonly known 
as Dionysius the Areopagite, headed his division of the head 
host with cherubim and seraphim. Now cherubim in Scripture 
never mean actually existing beings: they always are represented 
as symbolic figures, either artificial or visional. In the tabernaele 
of Moses and the temple of Solomon they were the product of the 
same workmen who supplied the other articles ; iad in the visions 
of Ezekiel, Daniel, and others, they are symbolical appendages to 
the majesty of the Most High. But the clearest intimations com 
cerning the difference in the grades of heavenly intelligences are 
to be found in the writings of St. Paul (Eph. i. 21), where, s my 
of the majesty of Christ, the Apostle proceeds: ‘ Far shed 
principality and power, and might and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come.’ Again (Col. i. 16): ‘ By him were all things created that 
are in heaven and that are on earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones or dominions, or principalities or powers.’ Thes 
two passages establish fully the analogy of the divisions of the ce 
lestial hosts according to magisterial arrangement amongst mortals, 
‘ The four different names given to angels in this verse (Eph. i. 21); 
writes Macknight, ‘intimate that there are different orders and 
degrees of government and subordination among good and bad 
angels in the invisible world, as among men in the visible world? 
Chandler observes that px, the first word, signifies empire of the 
largest extent, being used by Greek authors to denote the empi 
of Alexander after he had conquered the East (A£lian, Var. Hi 
lib. iii. c. 29), and the empire of the Romans (Herod. lib i 
proem.); and that xupiorns, the last word in the verse, oe 
the lowest degree of power: so that, as the same author 
observes, ‘ although we do not know precisely what kind or degree 
of power is marked by these different names, when applied to good 
and bad angels, yet we perceive the meaning in general to be, that 
to our Lord in his human nature are subjected the highest, the 
intermediate, and the lowest orders of beings in the univers, 
having power, whether among angels or men.’ Revelation thus 
declares to us a certain gradation of rank, but what those ranks are 
nobody knows. ‘If any know them,’ says Augustine, ‘let them 
explain them ; as for myself, I confess my complete ignorance.’ 


Distinction between Good and Evil Angels. 


Another important truth which revelation furnishes us with, ij 
that angelic existence is like our own—peccable, except p 
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by God himself ; and, wonderful to say, a vast multitude have lost 
their first estate through rebellion, and having destroyed them- 
selves, display an eager determination to destroy all they can. It 
has been doubted by some whether all the evil spirits mentioned in 
the Sacred Scriptures were originally ‘ angels of light,’ or whether 
these latter beings, with the devil at their head, are not to be alto- 
gether allotted to another category of existence. It is admitted 
by these objectors, that some of the heavenly host rebelled, and 
are punished for this rebellion; but they argue that their con- 
dition is far different from the devils: witness the statement, 
2 Pet. ii. 4, ‘If God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast 
them down to hell, and delivered them unto chains of darkness, to 
be reserved unto judgment.’ Hence it is argued, that while 
demons or devils roam at full freedom upon their errands of evil, 
the fallen angels are kept in the strictest durance of chains and 
dungeons, which seems to prove that they cannot be one and the 
same. 

Now to this view we reply that, upon the strictest review of the 
whole account of evil spirits in the Bible, the generally received 
opinion seems the best authenticated. In limine, however, it must 
be confessed that we have no regular history of these beings, nor 
even materials of a connected nature ; while the incidental notices, 
scantily afforded, require inferential reasoning to produce anything 
like descriptive narration. From the declaration of St. James, that 
‘God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any one,’ 
we may assuredly gather that the hosts of evil spirits, with Satan 
their accredited leader, were originally created upright, and must 
necessarily now be in their present accursed condition through 
avoluntary rebellion. The similarity which appears in the inti- 
mations given concerning good and evil spirits is striking. They 
are both spirits as distinguished from matter (Luke viii. 29, xii. 
ll; Mark iii. 30, &c.) ; and in Ps. Ixxviii. 49, we have the direct 
name ‘ evil angels ;’ and in Rev. xii. 7, ‘ the dragon and his angels.’ 
Between these spirits or angels, good and bad, there is represented 
to be continual war; and this very state argues a similarity of 
original nature. The same division of rank is also kept up. ‘ For 
we wrestle not,’ says St. Paul (Eph. vi. 12), ‘ against flesh and 
blood’—that is, merely human opponents—‘ but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness’ — rather against ‘ wicked 
spirits,’ and thus Macknight and other learned men translate the 

e. 
_ Of the nature and cause of their rebellion we have no direct 
intimation whatever, but man’s curiosity has frequently ventured 
to speculate on subjects equally obscure and far less interesting. 
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Pride and envy have been imagined as the two great springs of 


their original transgression, and it has been insisted on, with im. 
plicit confidence, that the creation of man in the image of God, 
and his obtaining, in consequence, a sway which was supposed 
eventually to include the angelic race, was the immediate cause of 
that envy which drove so many of the host of heaven from their 
primeval state. It was also conjectured that some knowledge of 
the second person of the Godhead intending still further to honour 
mankind with a more intimate relationship, inflamed to its hei 
the impotent rage of Satan’s accomplices. We need hardly ob 
serve how magnificently our great poet Milton has taken advan. 
tage of these ingenious suppositions, and interwoven them in his 
immortal epic. The Jews pretend to know the exact time when 
such defection took place, namely, upon the second day of crea- 
tion; because Moses omitted to state that upon that day God 
ronounced his workmanship good ; and therefore, according to 
South logic, this was the only day upon which evil could have 
been introduced amongst the celestials. This proof, however, 
has not met with a favourable reception among Christian com- 
mentators, and some have gravely undertaken to overthrow it by 
quoting the general blessing pronounced by God on all his pre- 
ceding works on the sixth, which of course takes in the second day. 
But if, rejecting mere imagination, we adhere to argument 
from analogy, upon comparing the characteristics of their existence 
in common with those of humanity, pride will appear the most 
likely feeling which urged onward to destruction purely intellectual 
beings. Consciousness of great power and knowledge, if not 
restrained by the light-giving grace of God, has a strong ten 
dency towards self-satisfaction and self-sufficiency, inciting the 
recipient to false views of his position, which is the real foundation 
of pride whether in man or fiend. ‘This we have from the lips of 
him who cannot err, who, describing Satan by his character, said, 
‘He abode not in the truth.’ And here it may be remarked how 
suitable was the punishment of the Almighty. These rebels, 
elated with the fecling of self-dependence, quickly felt the chains 
of darkness, of the anger of their offended Creator, impress i 
every feeling their utter impotence when driven from his presente, 
and their every exertion in future to be entirely dependent upon 
his felt permission. This utter prostration of independent 
is represented in the language of men by the restraints of po 
which we cannot for a moment attach literally to disembodied 
spirits ; and this consideration is quite sufficient to invalidate the 
distinction referred to before, as sought to be instituted between 
these angels mentioned by Peter and Jude, and the devil and his 
hosts. 
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Another analogical deduction is the assimilation sought to be 
roduced by them to their own character. Evil themselves, the 

tanic host eagerly endeavour to impress their own character in 
every direction; and not satisfied with their own advance in 
iniquity, they ply every effort to swell their ranks with victims 
from mankind. Nothing can exceed the description of ferocious 
determination in these spiritual murderers by the pen of revela- 
tion, 1 Pet. v. 8, ‘Be sober, be vigilant, because your adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom he may 
devour.’ Now, natural historians inform us that the lion, in his 
natural state, never walks about roaring except when so under the 
influence of hunger that it is certain death to whatever animal he 
meets; hence the innate horror which thrills every inhabitant of 
the forest when the terrific sound is heard. ‘The untiring energy 
of Satan thus described leads naturally to an inquiry into the 
power possessed by him which is thus wielded for destruction. 





















































Mode of communication between spirits. 


To beings formed as mortals are, whose corporeal sensations 
furnish them with the only known ways of intercommunication, 
the manner in which pure spirits interchange impressions must be 
altogether unknown. Of the fact that there is universally such 
interchange no one will entertain a doubt who believes in the 
existence of angelic beings fallen or unfallen; and also no one 
who believes in revelation can doubt that these intelligences are 
allowed to exert great influences upon human beings; and few 
subjects can be more interesting than the examination into the 
amount of evidence yielded by Scripture and reason upon this 
pont. And here we think that it will very generally be granted 
that the majority of mankind has in all ages been more inclined 
to believe too much than too little. There seems, as it were, a 
natural appetency in the human imagination to people the haunts 
around us with beings of supernatural existence, and yet approach- 
ing sufficiently to humanity in their characteristics to make their 
supposed presence either an object of dread or of desire. And it 
here worthy of remark that the influence of climate upon the 
lmagination displays itself in this subject with remarkable effect. 
The inhabitants of the northern regions, immured more or less in 
gloom and darkness, are apt to be terrified with the supposed 
existence of beings suited to such murky scenes, frightful, fero- 
Gious, and destructive ; whilst the dwellers in the joyous lands of 
wun-illumined skies revel in the imagined company of merry and 
gladsome beings, who carefully inter within the bowels of the 
earth all that is terrible and disagreeable. The gay train which 
crowded the Grecian Olympus formed a strange contrast with the 
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fierce cloud-enveloped followers of Wodin and Thor. The votaries 
of every set of supernatural intelligences agreed in the belief that 
these beings influenced their earthly career most materially ; but 
as to how these same beings influenced their minds, their opinions 
were various and very indistinct. 

Let us now, then, with the Word of God as our sole standard 
of appeal, consider how far we may be enabled to proceed in the 
inquiry as to the mode of angelic influence on the mind or spirit, 
whether that influence be for good or evil. The very first chapter 
of the history of our race furnishes us with an influence of such 
kind which has affected us most seriously, and will continue to 
affect every descendant of Adam to the end of time. The assum 
tion of the serpent’s form by the Evil Spirit when he tempted Eve, 
and through her Adam, was, no doubt, that he might the mor 
effectually enforce his wily arguments ; and when afterwards he 
assumed a form to tempt the second Adam, we may argue that 
this must be his most forcible way of using his influence ; for 
assuredly had he power in a more direct form to guide and warp 
the mental faculties, he would, on these two especial occasions, 
have exerted it to insure success. That no beings short of Dei 
himself possess such power is evident, for if they did, no su 
thing as free-agency could be possessed. 

We are not, however, left to the mere deductions of reason; 
here we have surer information. Solomon, in his sublime prayer 
on the dedication of the Temple, directly affirms that God only 
knows the hearts of the children of men (2 Chron. vi. 30; comp. 
Ps. vii. 9; Ps. exxxix.; also 1 Cor. ii. 11). But although neither 
Satan nor any other spirit save the Creator, fully knows the secrets 
of the heart, and much less can actuate its faculties and feelings 
at pleasure, yet that evil beings exert certain influences upon our 
spirits, and that these influences may be increased to a fearful 
extent if unresisted, appears plain from intimations of Scripture 
The mode of communication between spirits must in our present 
state remain a mystery to us, and the subtlest attempts of the 
schoolmen who attempted to dive into all knowledge are merely 
learned jargon ; for when they say, ‘ Loquuntur vero invicem pet 
directionem conceptuum, in quantum scilicet unus angelus 
cogitationem suam innotescere alteri ; hoc ipso enim dat ei jus im 
suum secretum, sicque fit ut talis cogitatio incipiat relucere m 
ejus speciebus,’ nothing is explained in reference to the acting d 
disembodied spirits ; because every effort to describe spirit and its 
operations must of necessity be made in words indicative of sensible 
effects. ‘The word which appears to us most appropriate in 
case is suggestion, which may be a power of impressing ideas upot 
the mind or of inducing the mind to turn its attention to such ideas 
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This power exerted by an evil spirit produces temptation, that 
by a good spirit the reverse. In the former instance the gradation 
from the simple suggestion of evil to the fearful scrutiny men- 
tioned by our Lord to Peter (Luke xxii. 31) is certainly of vast 
extent, ‘Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired to sift you as wheat.’ 
But this greatest exertion of the Evil Spirit’s power still proves 
its finiteness. He had exerted his utmost centuries before, in the 
ease of Job. Had the arch-tempter been able to dive into the 
secrets of the heart, he would not assuredly have exposed himself 
to be so disgracefully baffled. From the instance of Job and the 
many cases of possession mentioned in the New Testament, for 
reasons inscrutable to us, Satan has been allowed, upon innume- 
rable occasions, to exercise an awful influence over the bodies and 
even the minds of mortals, but seemingly, from the examples fur- 
nished in Holy Writ, with this restriction, that he could not affect 
both at the same time by direct influence. Job and some indivi- 
duals mentioned in the New ‘Testament, are instances in which 
extreme bodily suffering left the intellect unimpaired. The 
patriarch’s mind, bewildered by the sufferings of his body, faltered 
alittle because the dealings of God with him seemed to overturn 
an axiom adopted in the theology of his day, namely, that a truly 
godly man would be shielded from misfortunes at least of a serious 
ciaracter ; and it is curious to observe how the reasonings of Job 
and his friends are carried on with the full assurance of its truth. 
In the whole circumstance we have an instance similar to innu- 
merable others, when the sway of a false principle, peculiar to a 
period, required the direct interference of sovalathinns while, at 
other times, the correction arose from the discovery of the error 
by the advance of true knowledge. 

In all other direct influence of Satan mentioned in Scriptural 
history the mind of the affected seems to have been his victim ; 
and yet it is here to be observed that this influence appears to 
have been a bewilderment of the individual’s whole faculties, 
while the evil spirit or spirits assume the functions of the mind ; 
and therefore, in the presence of Christ or any of his disciples 
empowered to control them, these spirits also spoke in their proper 
person, and, when expelled, the afflicted mortal became instantly 
‘of right mind.’ A particular species of this possession was that 
of the Pythoness mentioned in Kets xvi. 16, many instances of 
which, both real and pretended, are mentioned in profane his- 
torians. ‘This form would certainly appear to mortals as the more 
likely to suit Satan’s purposes, because the fortune-telling character 
of such inspiration is sure at all times to allure the bulk of man- 
kind. The general features in these instances completely agreed 
with the former mentioned; for when the evil spirits were dis- 
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missed, the individual became the same as previous to the influence 
exerted by his persecutor. We do not see how a person under 
such influence could, for the time being, be accountable, any more 
than madmen and lunatics. How far their previous accountability 
superinduced such a state is a different question and not capable 
of explanation. 

In reference to the usual temptations of Satan it must be evi- 
dent, that if he does not know the secrets of the mind, or direct 
its faculties, it requires a voluntary reception of his suggestions 
before they can take effect; and of course, from the well known 
law of habit in moral progress, according to the reception of one 
influence the number of them increases until, from a partial ac- 
quaintance, the man becomes wholly the fiend’s companion and 
property. The dalliance with iniquity, and then his acquaintance 
and advance in it on the part of Judas Iscariot was desperate 
when it could be said, ‘Then entered Satan into Judas Iscariot, 
upon which he immediately perpetrated his execrable treason. 
Yet even in its wildest ruins the mind asserts its native indepen- 
dence; and however great the sympathy between the infernal 
malignant and the earthly traitor, still conscience asserted her 
freedom, and the pangs of remorse refused to obey any laws but 
those of truth and nature. 

Thus the sway of the arch-fiend and his host is conducted with 
the consummate skill of beings of lofty intellect and equivalent 
power, whose insidious whisperings find too ready admission into 
hearts prone to disloyalty, ‘walking according to the course of 
this world, according to the prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience.’ The 
word here used by the apostle, évepyotvros, ‘worketh,’ is exceed- 
ingly strong, and when used with an accusative denotes complete 
mastery ; for example, in Eph. i. 11, where it expresses the sove- 
reign sway of God over all things. In the present passage, how- 
ever, not being supplied with a direct object, it shows the powerful 
exertions of Satanic influence, whose melancholy success is but 
too evidently stamped upon the world’s history. 

In reference to the important subject of hearing the truth of 
Christ, the general features of the interference of the great enemy 
are graphically and accurately portrayed in the parable of the 
sower. ‘The wayside hearers are that numerous class whose minds 
are so occupied by worldly thoughts and worldly desires, that the 
winged and numerous thoughts of Satanic insinuation chase away 
instantly any impressions of gospel truth whatever. Like vessels 
filled to the brim, there is no room for the admission of aught 
else. The stony-ground hearers are those whose excitable feelings 
seize upon any subject capable of arousing pleasurable sensations, 
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and as long as these sensations last they display ardently their 
zeal and admiration ; but when the novelty wears off, or difficulties 
intervene, their minds as willingly receive whatever other excite- 
ments are supplied to them. ‘The young plants overgrown with 
thorns represent those whose minds embrace the gospel, but who 
endeavour to balance their attention equally between it and love 
of the world; and here the accumulation of worldly cares, and 
anxieties, and disappointments, and hopes, and varieties of present 
occurrence, is sure to outweigh the importance of heavenly expec- 
tation, which is thus choked amid the weeds of earthly growth. 
Add to these those represented by the seed cast into good ground, 
and you have really all classes of mankind. 


Of the good Angels. 


It will readily be granted, we suppose, that if the operations of 
evil spirits be so extensive, we may assume that the ministry of 
good angels is equally extensive; and this supposition is sup- 

rted by many intimations in the Sacred writings. ‘The heavenly 

ts are constantly represented as in a state of anxious benevo- 
lence towards this part of God’s creation, from the moment in 
which they raised the hymn of triumph at its birth, through all 
the ages downward. They crowd, as it were, in joyous haste, to 
assist, to defend, and to sympathize with their brethren. If all 
the scenes of human glory from the beginning could be amal- 
gamated, would they produce a display worthy to be mentioned 
in comparison with what is described in Luke ii. 8—14; when 
a mighty angel, accompanied with ‘the glory of the Lord,’ 
astonished the gentle shepherds of Judea, and a countless mul- 
titude of the heavenly host burst upon their sight with the most 
glorious hymn that ever poured its harmony into human ears, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill 
towards men!’ But though we are here, and on many similar 
occasions, made acquainted with the general good offices of these 
benevolent beings, yet there is a wholesome limit placed to our 
knowledge. Of no one angel do we know anything essentially 
different from his compeers. The general term angel is used 
entirely in reference to office, not at all to character, and is of 
Greek origin: but a word of the same meaning is used in the 
Hebrew and kindred tongues, to denote the same order of 
beings. Enough is revealed to us to animate us on our way, and 
to raise our admiration of the common Father of all, whose cre- 
ations in the spiritual world are thus shown to rise in gradation 
Just as in the material. But not a single discovery is given us 
by which we can be led to an overweening devotion, or even to 
a sentimental regard for the order of the angelic host. It is true 
they are ministering spirits commissioned by the Supreme to 
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watch over the ‘heirs of salvation:’ and we have in Holy Writ 
numerous instances of their fulfilling such commission ; but all the 
distinct knowledge which we obtain points to them as a class or body, 
not as individuals ; therefore, as far as human knowledge extends, 
there can be drawn no line of distinction between them. It jg 
true that there is one individual very conspicuous in the times of 
the patriarchs and early worthies of the Old Testament, frequently 
styled ‘the angel of the Lord,’ who forms a striking exception to 
the above reasoning ; but this, we have reason to believe, was no 
created angel, but the Lord himself from heaven. Jacob wrestled 
with him a whole night, and felt so convinced of the reality of his 
Godhead, that he called the place of meeting Penied, that is, ‘the 
face or presence of God ;’ for, said he, ‘I have seen God face to 
face, and my life is preserved.’ On his death-bed also he left 
still farther testimony to the Deity of this great personage ; for 
thus ran his blessing upon the sons of Joseph :—‘ God, before 
whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God which 
fed me all my life long unto this day, the Angel which redeemed 
me from all evil bless the lads.’ In this passage the grammatical 
rule of apposition shows that the term Angel in the latter clause 
is equivalent to God in the former clauses. 

But in reference to created angels, the obscurity of our knovw- 
ledge is so dense, that all personality is shrouded from us to 
obviate any expectation of communication, until, being ushered 
into the presence of the Great Supreme, we shall thereby avoid 
any danger of breaking our allegiance to Him by an undue 
reverence for any created intelligence. As a clear deduction from 
such reasoning it follows that the notion of guardian angels, 
meaning by such that each individual Christian is constantly 
accompanied by a peculiar angel, is a mere figment of human 
invention. It has been argued in defence of such opinion, that 
the Jews believed in it; but it is more likely that they adopted 
this, as they did several other Platonic notions, from the Greeks 
and Romans, than from opinions held by their forefathers. How- 
ever this may be, certain it is that no trace of such doctrine can 
be found in any of their canonical books, nor in those ancient 
writings known to Protestants by the term Apocrypha. But from 
whatever source the Jews may have derived their opinion, there 
is no evidence for it in the Old Testament. Not a single writer 
gives the slightest intimation that any one of the countless multr 
tudes of the heavenly host stood in any such particular relation to 
any individual of the human race ; nor did any ancient worthy to 
whom angels appeared discover, by intuition or by revelation, that 
such a Divine satellite had been allotted him. If at any time 
such discovery was likely to have been made, doubtless it would 
have occurred when Daniel had been thrown into the lions’ dea, 
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and the Lord delivered him by the mission of an angel; yet the 
testimony of the prophet is express in answer to the anxious 
inquiry of the king, ‘ My God hath sent /vs angel, and shut the 
lions’ months.’ Dan. vi. 22. There is a solitary passage in the 
New Testament which is seized on by the advocates of this notion, 
namely, that in which our blessed Lord remarks, that however 
despised the meanest of his followers may be by the haughty ones 
of this world, yet ‘in heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven.’ Matt. xviii. 10. But it is 
only the appetency for the doctrine in the human mind, so to 
speak, that could find it in this declaration. As usual, in the 
Scriptural representations, our Lord speaks of angels in their con- 
gregated, not their individual capacities ; and Valpy’s observations 
on the verse are beautifully illustrative of its force. ‘ Christ,’ 
says he, ‘seems here to mean that all Christians, even of the 
lowest condition, are so dear to God, that he has committed their 
care to his most favoured followers, whose attendance upon God is 
described by a simile taken from the customs of earthly monarchs, 
whose presence is accessible to the nobility of the realm and their 
chosen attendants ;’ and he emphatically draws the conclusion, 
‘An vero singuli angeli singulis parvulis feline, nec hic, nec 
alibi in S. Scriptoribus definitur.’ Paul’s description forbids the 
idea by the words employed, Heb. i. 14, ‘ Are they not all minis- 
tering spirits,’ Acvroupyima mvéyuzata; the former of which words 
means employment in public, a doing or transacting for the public 
welfare ; it is a kindred word to that from which our word liturgy 
comes, which every one knows to mean a public service, in oppo- 
sition to anything private or particular. 

We have dwelt the more pointedly on this subject, because, as 
has been well remarked, it was the belief in this which most pro- 
bably laid the foundation of the angel and saint worship which 
virtually turned the truth of Christ into the lie of paganism. 
Even in the apostles’ days, in the ranks of the professors of 
Christianity were found those whose yearnings were for the meta- 
physical searchings of the philosopher and the services of the hero 
worshipper. ‘Let no man beguile you of your reward,’ says St. 
Paul to the Colossians, ch. ii. 18, ‘in a voluntary humility and 
worshipping of angels, intruding into those things which he hath 
not seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind, and not holding 
the head, from which all the body by joints and bands, having 
nourishment ministered and knit together, increaseth with the 
increase of God.’ In this passage we have drawn, by the Spirit 
of God himself, a picture of the whole mystery of spiritual 
declension. A false humility, seeking mediators whereupon to 
rest in seeking interest with God, is here exhibited, and (which 
proves its utter hollowness) it is entirely based upon the super- 
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stitious imagination of its votaries, daringly intruding into what 
is neither seen nor discoverable by reason, nor revealed by God; 
and the consequence is forcibly drawn, xai od xpatdiv thy xeQadm, 
letting go the head, Christ, they seize on the mere devices of 
their own fleshly wisdom. Of course as long as the glorious 
doctrine of justification by faith alone triumphed, so long. this 
carnal doctrine was kept in abeyance; and some centuries even 
rolled away before it dared to appear in its full deformity, 
Christians of the four first centuries would have abhorred the 
charge of worshipping angels, or any other beings whatever but 
God as revealed in the Gospel. In the writers of the two first 
centuries, although we have frequent and honourable mention of 
angels, nay, many supposed visions of such celestial beings, yet so 
far from any undue reverence being allowed, we have strict 
injunctions to the contrary. Witness one case from Ireneus: 
‘Let no one have recourse to the invocation of angels, nor to 
enchantments; but let every one direct, openly and faithfully, 
his prayers to the Lord of heaven and earth.’ In the third 
century we have larger materials for distinguishing the various 
sentiments then spreading. Amid its worthies one powerful genius 
towers above his compeers; and encased in the full panoply of 
Christian and pagan lore, he planted the standard of the Cross in 
various parts of the then civilized world, and prostrated to the 
dust the loftiest foes of the Cross of Christ. We need hardly say 
that we mean the erudite Origen. Like all men of high intellect, 
he was led away with lofty speculations, until he nearly found 
himself lost in the labyrinths of uncertainty ; and amongst other 
doubtful subjects, he frequently expatiated on the characteristies of 
the angelic host. Although, howinen, his ideas of their excellence 
were exceedingly exalted, he argued at great length against any 
undue reverence being paid them. ‘We know,’ says he, ‘that 
angels are spirits whose employment is to watch over those who 
are heirs of salvation, and that they are continually no 
upwards to heaven, there to present the prayers of men, an 
descending to bring down God’s benefits to his servants. And 
although we know that the name of angel has been given to them 
because of their employment; and still further, that because of 
their Divine nature, they are sometimes styled even Gods in the 
Holy Scriptures ; nevertheless there is not a single word therein 
obliging us to offer religious service to them, or to adore them im 
lace of that God for whose sake alone they preserve us, and are 
eee of his favours to us; because all our supplications, our 
prayers, our entreaties, and givings of thanks, ought to be 
addressed to the great God through our sovereign High Priest, 
who is above all angels, the life-giving Word, who is himself 
God. But to invoke angels without knowing any more 
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what man in his present state is capable of knowing, would be to 
act without reason. But suppose that we had even attained a 
knowledge, as admirable as recondite, of their natures and employ- 
ments, yet would not such knowledge authorize our daring to 
address our prayers to any other but the great God, the Master 
and absolute Sovereign of all things, through his Son our Saviour, 
who is the Word, the Wisdom, and the f ruth, and to whom all 
the writers of Scripture bear testimony, both the prophets of God 
and the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

Towards the end of the fourth century symptoms of angel 
invocation and worship began to develope nmr and an 
unequivocal step in advance appears to us to have been the dedi- 
cation of one of the splendid churches in Constantinople by Con- 
santine himself, to the archangel Michael; the alleged visions 
of whom, together with the miracles said to be performed in the 
church, formed a very likely commencement to the deluge of 
superstition which then set in. ‘In the long period,’ writes 
Gibbon, ‘ of twelve hundred years, which dupak between the 


reign of Constantine and the reformation of Luther, the worship 
of saints and relics corrupted the pure and perfect simplicity of 
the Christian model ; and some symptoms of degeneracy may be 


observed even in the first generations which adopted and che- 
rished these pernicious innovations.’ And when the gates were 
thus opened to angel-worship, and to the adoration of saints and 
relics, so completely changed was the whole of Christianity, even 
in appearance, that, ‘ If,’ = the same author, ‘in the beginning 
of the fifth century, Tertullian or Lactantius had been suddenly 
raised from the dead, to assist at the festival of some popular 
saint or martyr, they would have gazed with astonishment and 
indignation on the profane spectacle which had succeeded to the 
pure and spiritual worship of a Christian congregation.’ He 
then particularizes a great number of ridiculous observances accu- 
rately retained by the Romish Church, and thus concludes :— 
‘The same uniform original spirit of superstition might suggest 
in the most distant ages and countries the same methods of 
deceiving the credulity and of affecting the senses of mankind ; 
but it must ingenuously be confessed, that the ministers of the 
Catholic Church imitated the profane model which they were 
impatient to destroy. The most respectable bishops had _per- 
suaded themselves that the ignorant rustics would more cheer- 
fully renounce the superstitions of paganism, if they found some 
resemblance, some compensation; in the bosom of Christianity. 
The religion of Constantine achieved, in less than a century, the 
final conquest of the Roman empire; but the victors themselves 
Were insensibly subdued by the arts of their enemas se” 
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On the Study of Hebrew. 


ON THE STUDY OF HEBREW. 


Frve and twenty years ago a very young man, most ardent] 
thirsting for knowledge, entered a bookseller’s shop in Hi 
Holborn, for the purpose of inquiring after a Hebrew grammar 
and lexicon. The worthy bibliopole resided somewhere near the 
site of the present New Oxford Street, and it is believed that both 
himself and his domicile have long since disappeared before the 
ravages and changes produced by time and the steady march of 
improvement. His shop was gloomy in itself, but rendered more 
cavernous and den-like by the dark exteriors of the very valuable 
collection of books which he owned, and yet, unlike some pos 
sessors of a similar species of, wealth, was willing and anxious to 
be rid of. Stepping into the shop, the lad (for he was scarcely 
eighteen) propounded his wishes in the question, ‘ Pray Sir, 
will you inform me of any books which will enable me to leam 
Hebrew ?’ 

The worthy man, apparently pleased at anything indicative of 
literary iealiien, cast his sharp dark eyes towards the - 
recesses of his cave, and uttered some hard names, among whi 
‘Buxtorf’ was distinctly heard, and accompanying the word with 
the action, brought down a little chubby octavo, or rather, in more 
correct phraseology, a duodecimo, being an original edition of 
Buxtorf’s Lexicon, on execrable paper, printed with a type of most 
repulsive air, in Latin, and, in true Oriental fashion, opening at 
what Englishmen call the end of the volume. Alas! this wasa 
sealed book to the young aspirant for biblical honours ; for his 
knowledge of Latin was far too limited to enable him to use such 
a vehicle for gaining access to the Hebrew. He communicated 
his difficulty to the bookseller, who then said, ‘You had better 
have a Parkhurst,’ the price of which was one guinea. Our 
scholar pursuing knowledge under difficulties had not then 9 
much cash at command, and went his way to consider at his 
leisure how the obstacles which presented themselves could be 
overcome. 

At that day, a quarter of a century back, there was a very 
popular class of books cailed ‘Pinnock’s Catechisms,’ which, at 
the small charge of ninepence each, furnished elementary knov- 
ledge on all subjects, from English Grammar to Elocution, and 
from the first lines of Gospel History to the Hebrew Grammar 
itself. This ninepenny Grammar was procured, and hard indeed, 
both in mental manducation and digestion, was the repast it 
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furnished to our tyro, who, however, remembered the school copy, 
Labor vincit omnia, and at last gulped it down. He had a 
catechism, but no catechist who could expand a dry answer into 
something like an acceptable proposition, yet a determination of 
se enabled him to gain from that meagre grammar a large 
amount of knowledge. ‘The first difficulty being thus surmounted, 
an eager desire was felt for more efficient appliances and a wider 
paratus, and ‘ Parkhurst’ at length rewarded his perseverance. 
ion Pinnock he had gained some knowledge of the points, but 
the specious arguments of the Hutchinsonian divine soon made 
him think them useless, and he applied heart and soul to reading 
the Hebrew Bible according to his instructions. 

At that day greater progress had been made in furnishing 
the Hebrew Scriptures themselves than in providing facilities for 
studying them. At first an unpointed copy of the Hebrew Psalter 
i al the ‘ Parkhurst’ in the hands of our young student, and 
sorely was he often perplexed and tried by the smallness of the 
type, and the consequent occasional coalescing of two words into 
oe. In the second Psalm, for instance, in the verse Kiss the son, 
lst he be angry, the words jp 13 were printed as if but one, and 
long and vainly did he try to find what jp713 could mean. But, in 
place of the older Hebrew bibles, with their bad paper and battered 
types, Messrs. Duncan just then had issued the beautiful stereo- 
pet edition of Van Der Hooght, edited by Judah D’ Allemand. 

is was obtained, and a more easy and rapid progress was then 
elected. By means of Parkhurst’s Grammar and Lexicon the 
Hebrew Bible was read quite through, and the Psalms and the 
historical books more than once. Many were the charms which 
the philosophy of the Lexicographer threw over the more arid task 
of studying the language, and great and substantial was the in- 
formation gained from the numerous illustrations of Oriental 
customs which Parkhurst contains. 

But a collegiate course compelled the student to relinquish the 
unpointed system as unphilosophical and untrue, and he had to 
master the system of the points according to Yates’s Hebrew 
Grammar, a mere collection of forms and paradigms, making no 
oe to a scientific development of the laws of the language. 

0 this was conjoined Buxtorf’s Lexicon, not the squat, ill-favoured 
edition before mentioned, but a beautiful reprint, for which many 
students of that day had to be grateful to the Glasgow University 
press. A year or two afterwards appeared a work which carried 
the student per saltum to a much lakes and safer philological 
Position—we mean the translation of Gesenius’s Lexicon by Chris- 
ea Leo of Cambridge, and about the same time another version 
of that work by Gibbs, of America. Lee’s Hebrew. Grammar 
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took the place of Yates; then came those of Gesenius and Ewald, 
With accelerated speed the press poured forth helps of all kinds, 
and acute minds threw a flood of light on the intricacies and 
niceties of the Hebrew tongue. At length came what may be 
considered as foundation and pediment combined—Fiirst’s Con- 
cordance and Lexicon, a work which, both by its deep learning 
and the elegant and perspicuous form in which it is printed, 
singularly contrasts with the state of Hebrew literature at the 
commencement of the period we have been reviewing. 

These slight biographical notices will perhaps serve, as they are 
intended, to encourage the self-taught in their laudable exertions; 
but they will also answer the principal object for which they have 
been introduced to our readers. They will exhibit the proline 
progress made in a quarter of a century in this department of 
biblical learning, and the great facilities now possessed for acquir- 
ing the Hebrew language. By far the greater number of those 
who think of applying to the study of that venerable depository of 
the ancient Divine oracles must now, as then, make their way by 
their own industrious efforts ; but there is a marked and wonderful 
difference in the assistances which are now provided. These are 
in every imaginable shape and form, and adapted, many of them, 
to the poor student to whom expense is an object. They are 
also found in the English language, an advantage not to be 
despised, even by those who have had a moderate classical educa- 
tion. Quicker progress must be made in learning a strange tongue 
when the grammar and dictionary are in our own vernacular. The 
times are changed indeed, for whereas, five and twenty years ago, 
a student did not know where to look for books to assist him toa 








® A Compendium of Hebrew Grammar, designed to facilitate the Study of the 
Language, and simplify the system of the Vowel-Points, A second edition; to 
which are added the first eight Psalms in Hebrew, with a Grammatical Analysis, 
Pronunciation, and a Latin and English Version. By the Rev. William de Burgh, 
M.A. (now B.D.) of Trinity College, Dublin. Dublin: printed at the University 
Press. 1850. F 

Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis, 
preceded by a Hebrew Grammar, and Dissertations on the Genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, and on the Structure of the Hebrew Language. By the Rev. William 
Paul, A.M. (now D.D.), Minister of Banchory Devenick, N.B. William Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1852. 
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latter extends over a larger portion of Hebrew text than the 
former, although Genesis presents to a beginner fewer difficulties 
than the Psalms. We shall not in this place take any account of 
the dissertations of Dr. Paul, because, though highly interesting 
and important, they are no necessary part of the work. He is 
also, as our extracts will show, more exegetical than Mr. de 
Burgh, who confines himself principally to grammatical difficulties. 
We shall now introduce them both more fully to our readers, in 
the hope that they may be extensively used by those whose duty 
or inclination may lead them to study the Hebrew portion of the 
Word of God. 

Mr. de Burgh’s work appears to be intended principally for the 
ue of Hebrew students associated with Trinity College, Dublin, 
to whose ‘ Provost and Senior Fellows’ it is dedicated, ‘in humble 
acknowledgement of their laudable efforts to promote the study of 
the Hebrew original of the Sacred Scriptures ;’ a compliment well 
deserved, as may be seen by any one who will look into the College 
Calendar. We shall let him speak for himself, and show, by 
means of his Preface, what advantages the work is intended to 
confer on those for whose use it is intended :— 


‘Tt is not then only as a MANvAL, fitted, from its size, for the Hebrew 
classes in our schools, that the present work is offered to the public, but 
as intended to afford facilities to the learner, not usually to be met with 
in similar works ; derived mainly from an examination into the analogies 
of the grammatical forms and inflections, by which the author has 
succeeded, in not a few instances, in substituting one general for several 
special rules, and in so far combining the advantages of a Compendium 
and a Rationale of the Grammar; which it is hoped will be found to 
render this the better adapted for the purpose for which it is designed— 
an Introduction to the larger works above mentioned. 

‘ Examples of some of the principal of these facilities are :—— 

‘1. In the first place, by means of a collateral arrangement in one 
table, an analogy in form between the Pornrs of the same vowel sound 
ispresented to view, which in the other arrangements of them is likely to 
escape notice, but which will be found a great aid to fluency in reading. 

‘2. The theory of SyLLaBicaTion by means of the vowel-points is so 

defined, as not only to give an accurate knowledge of their powers, but 
also to dispense with a number of rules usually given for its regulation, 
especially in the instance of the use of the sign Shéva. 
#3. All the Prerrxes and Surrrxes in the language are exhibited to 
the learner in one view, so as greatly to facilitate the resolving of words 
into their component parts, or the finding of the root, which is done by 
asingle reference to a table, instead of seeking them in different chapters 
and sections. 

‘4. By means of rwo Generat Ruces, the learner is not only made 
acquainted with the principle upon which the Vers is pointed, but is 
enabled himself to inflect it with the proper punctuation, in every person, 
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tense, and voice, without the labour of committing to memory the 
Paradigms. 

‘5. The IrrEGULAR VeErBs are considerably simplified, by ground. 
plans or formulas, distinguishing the regular and irregular parts ; and, 
as far as possible, by shewing the origin and cause of the irregularity, 

‘6. The CuanGes or THE VowELs in the process of inflection, &, 
(which present so serious a difficulty to the beginner), are also brought 
together in one connected view, as the subject of a separate chapter, 
instead of being dispersed through the work; in addition to which the 
principle of the change is explained and illustrated as applicable both 
to verbs and nouns. 

‘ A new classification of the latter—the nouns—according to their 
vowels is also given, founded on that principle, and designed as a sub- 
stitute for the numerous declensions of modern grammarians, with 
paradigms of every class ; to which it will not be considered an objection 
that it is here proposed for the first time, if it should be found to place 
in a clear point of view, or help to disentangle, a subject so obscure and 
complicated as the mutatio punotorum (in this department especially) 
generally proves to the student. 

‘7. In an appendix will be found PArapiems of the Verbs, regular 
and irregular, and with suffixes, re-arranged on a clear and simple plan, 

‘ It may be added, that these and other minor facilities, together with 
the plan on which the whole is arranged, will, it is hoped, render this 
elementary work particularly useful to adults also, who wish to acquire 
a knowledge of the sacred language, but who had been deterred by the 
difficulties they had to encounter, and the length of time hitherto re 
quired to be devoted to it; as it may be confidently stated that, with its 
aid, they will be able to learn it in a comparatively short period, witha 
moderate degree of application, and without the effort of memory which 
such persons find peculiarly irksome.’ 


These are great proposed advantages, and they are really 
secured to the student. For instance, under the head ‘Of the 
change of Vowels,’ speaking of the principle by which they take 
place, Mr. de Burgh conveys much in these few words :— 

‘ When a word (in any language) receives an augmentation of syl- 
lables at the end, there is necessarily a shortening of some of the pre- 
ceding syllables to promote fluency of speech ; or, as it may be otherwise 
expressed, in case of increase, the accent or emphasis will pass from 
one syllable of a word to another. Thus, in English, a, which is long 
in dble, is short in ability, and so e in precéde and precédent, &e. ; the 
difference and (in some respects) the advantage in Hebrew being 
it has a different set of vowel-signs to mark the change, of which we 
have no example in English, except perhaps the instance of y and ¢ in 
apply and application,’ &c. ‘In addition to this general principle, a fact 
should next be premised by which its application is regulated throughout, 
viz., that in Hebrew the change is limited to the two last syllables of the 
original word, because (as already stated, chap. iii., § 3, a) to either of 
these the tone-accent is invariably limited, &c. 
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e We will now add a short specimen of the Analysis (Ps. 4, 6), 
and leave the work to the judgment of our readers :— 
3 6197. INI} (ziv-choo) sacrifice ye. 2nd pers. plur. (sing. 3?) imper. 
, Kal. of [2]. This verb “ is not used of priests slaying victims, but of 
rivate persons who brought sacrifices at their own charge.” —GEseEntUs. 
198. ‘3? (ziv-chee) the sacrifices of. ‘The regimen form of O°3}, 
t the plur. of 32, a segolate noun mas. (Grammar, chap. viii., class iv. 2). 
(For P3¥, righteousness, see No. 173.) 
e £199, INDI (o00-vit-choo) and trust ye. 2nd pers. plur. imper. Kal. 
h (sing. 2), from the verb M3, to confide, usually followed, as here, by 
| a preposition.’ —P. 31. 
‘ Dr. Paul’s Grammar is preceded by a treatise ‘ on the Structure 
h of the Hebrew Language,’ which, in great measure, answers the 
0 se of a syntax, though its object is somewhat more extensive. 
e It wil be read with interest by advanced scholars. The Grammar 
d is of about the same length as Mr. de Burgh’s, and professes less 
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originality. He appears to follow the general principles of Dr. 
§. Lee; indeed he states this explicitly in his Preface :—‘ The 
Grammar is formed upon the plan and principles of Dr. Lee, and 
the references are made to that admirable work in every case 
where the student is likely to feel the desirableness of more in- 
formation.’ ‘That our readers may compare the two works before 
them in a special case, we quote what is said on the changes of 
vowels by Dr. Paul :—‘ The general principle by which the changes 
of vot h are regulated, is thus excellently stated by Professor 
Lee, Gr., Art. 52 :—‘* Were words augmented in addition to their 
primitive vowels, they would become inconveniently long ; and, on 
the other hand, as those vowels which have been termed immutable 
constitute the distinctive character of the word in which they are 
found, perspicuity forbids that any change should take place in 
ke them; otherwise the peculiar forms of such words would be lost, 

and with them the sense intended by the writers.” But the most 
L important part of the work is the Analysis and Critical Interpreta- 
tion of the whole of Genesis, a specimen of which we will now 
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% give :— 

”m ‘1. Chap. i. 1. MWNI2 (b’re-shith), at first, in the beginning ; com- 
ng pounded of (a.) 3, a prep. with most of the meanings of the Latin prep. 
he in. Prof. Lee understands it to be a fragment of the verb xj3, to enter, 
A and makes its leading idea that of entering into, L. Art. 174; Gr. 126. 
we It is ordinarily pointed with Sh’va, L. 174, 3; Gr. 126,a. (b). MYR, 
in contr. for MWS, L. 87,5; Gr. 50, 5; substantive fem. first time or 
act state, beginning ; opp. to NNN, last time, or state, end (Prof. Lee’s 
ut, Lex.); from win, the head. ‘The design of the sacred writer here ap- 
pears to be to mark a period, antecedently to which neither the heavens 
hor earth, nor the elements of which they are composed, were in existence, 
The expression is quite indefinite; and though it is designed to show 
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that both the heavens and earth had a beginning and a Creator, it affords 
no information as to the period at which the creation took place. Accent, 
tiphkha disjunctive, according to the general rule, Gr. 29. 

‘2. 812 (ba-ra), 3 sing. m. pret. Kal. parad. 12. 1. Created, 
brought into existence; 2. Formed, made, constituted. 'The most emi- 
nent Hebrew scholars are now of the opinion that the idea of creation 
out of nothing cannot be shown to be inherent in the word 873, This 
idea, however, is deduced from it in this passage by fair and legitimate 
inference, as may be shown from a great variety of passages of Seripture, 
In particular, see Ps. xc. 2; Prov. viii. 26; Heb. xi. 3. And there 
cannot be a doubt that the sacred writer here intends to teach us that 
God at first, or in the beginning, brought the heavens and the earth into 
existence by his creative and sovereign power. ‘ One thing more,” to 
quote Professor M. Stuart’s words, “‘ may be said, which is, that if the 
word 8713 does not mean to create in the highest sense, then the Hebrews 
had no word by which they could designate this idea.” In its secon 
meaning N72 is equivalent to [YY (comp. ver. 26, 27). See Prof. M. 
Stuart’s “ Philological View of the Modern Doctrines of Geology,” pp. 
15, et seq.; and Prof. Hitchcock’s “ Connexion between Geology and 
the Mosaic History of the Creation,” pp. 24, et seq. Accent munakh 
conjunctive on the ult. syllable.’ 


It will be seen that both these works are well adapted to smooth 
the way of learners, and quite adequate to give all necessary 
assistance to those who have no vivd voce instruction. It is on 
this account we have introduced them here, and we hope our 
observations will induce some of the readers of the Journat to 
commence a study so really important and so deeply interesting. 
By the aid of these two works, the one treating of the prose, and 
the other the poetry of the Old Testament, rapid progress could be 
made by ordinary industry. If our old bookseller before spoken 
of could revisit the glimpses of the moon, probably he would be 
more surprised at the wonderful increase of Hebrew elementary 
works, than at the changes made by city improvements in the 
region where he once retailed his musty tomes. Perhaps he would, 
with man’s natural tendency to exalt the past over the present, 
especially when age has made him love the status quo, regret the 
alteration, and feel alarmed at the strange work it must have 
made with the trade in old books. Certainly the worm-eaten and 
dusky looking volumes with which he sought to captivate our 
young aspirant a quarter of a century back, are now at a discount, 
and stand but little chance of competing with the beautifully 
printed works before us. 
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THE FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY IN THE 
BETRAYAL OF CHRIST. 


Dortne his lifetime, Jesus, the Holy One, having to do with 
simmers, had been exposed to suffering, and he, the Son of God, 
had experienced the assaults of evil to which human nature is 
subject. But he had also been able to make a stand against 
sinners, and to withdraw himself from the assaults of evil, so far 
as this comported with the fulfilment of his calling. Nevertheless, 
at last his calling itself required that he should deliver himself up 
to sinners, and allow the evil to pass over him uncontrolled. For 
it was necessary that the Son of Man should be betrayed into the 
hands of men;? to the rulers of the Jewish people, that they 
might condemn him to death, and to the Gentile government that 
it might execute upon him this capital sentence.¢ 

This his passion began after he had celebrated along with his 
disciples that passover-meal to which he had come in public pro- 
cession to Jerusalem. He knew what awaited him, and felt it in 
all its severity. His anguish in the prospect broke out in prayer 
and supplications ‘ with strong crying and tears to him who was 
able to save him from death.’¢ But since amidst all his anguish 
he suffered his Father’s will to remain His will, he arose therefrom 
at the moment when his passion was to begin, strong in spirit and 
strengthened in the flesh by angelic agency,” to surrender himself 
up to the enemies of his life. ‘T'wo proofs of power he still gave 
to those who came to seize him: his word cast them to the ground 
that they might know that he had power either to give himself up 





* Translated from Dr. Hofmann’s ‘ Weissagung und Erfiillung.” Dr. Hofmann 
is the acknowledged head of the modern historical school of German theologians, 
which is rapidly rising to a position of commanding influence and authority. It 
is denominated the historical school from its leading conception of revelation as 
qth Dr. Beck, author of an invaluable work on biblical psychology, and 
Dr. Baumgarten, who has recently presented the Church of Christ with the first 
really satisfactory commentary ever written upon that most neglected portion of 
the Word of God, the Acts of the Apostles, are among the chief ornaments of the 
fame important school. It is a high gratification to be able to add that this new 
school is as staunch in its maintenance of a full-orbed evangelical Christianity, as 
itis rich in scientific equipment, and profound and fearless in its researches into 
trath, Dr. Hofmann’s latest work is entitled ‘ Die Schriftbeweis,’ or ‘The Theory 
of Scripture Proof,’ the first volume of which was published a few months since. 
Itis a most masterly performance, and is rightly characterised in an able review 
of the work written by Dr. Auberten, in: the ‘Studien und Kritiken,’ as having 
broken entirely new ground on this important subject, and opened up a path 
vhich Protestant theologians must more and more frequent if they would solidly 
demonstrate the great truths of the Reformation.’ 

> Matt. xvii. 22, 23. © Matt. xx. 18, 19, 4 Heb, v. 7. © Luke xxii, 43, 
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or to destroy them ;* and his hand healed the wound which Peter 
had inflicted on one of their number, that they might see that he 
would not be protected by his adherents with the sword.# 

He who betrayed, apprehended, and delivered him up was one of 
the Twelve, and so one of those by whose means he had willed to 
gather together the community of the kingdom of heaven, and to 
whom by word and deed he had disclosed its mysteries. But the 
magistracy of the Jewish people, which had received from God 
the calling to govern the Israelitish community, and to watch over 
and train it for the kingdom of heaven, was the party causing him 
to be delivered over to itself by means of this traitor. These two, 
Judas and Caiaphas, belong together, and in conjunction represent 
the Jewish people which gave Jesus the Christ into the power of 
the Gentiles. For the Jews not merely did not receive Jesus, but 
even fell away from him after they had acknowledged him to be 
the Messiah. Caiaphas the high priest led the way in the former 
respect ; Judas the apostle led the way in the latter. To the full 
bitterness of the passion of Jesus both these things were essential, 
viz., persecution on the part of him who should have relinquished 
to him the government of the ancient Israel, and treason on the 
part of him who had been called by himself to a participation in 
the government of the new Israel.’ ! 

It happened to the second David just as to the first whom Saul 
persecuted and Ahithophel betrayed, save that, as was natural, 
what was separated by an interval in the case of the first, occurred 
together in the case of the second, that nothing might be wanting 
to the one great passion of Jesus. Therefore Jesus said, as he 
sat with the Twelve at the Paschal supper, that the Scripture must 
needs be fulfilled, 5 tpaywv,* x.7.A. ‘The course of thought in the 
Psalm in which these words occur ™ presents itself to us as follows 
The man who has consideration for the poor will be holpen by 
Jehovah when he himself is in need, and will be assisted to rise 
again when he is cast down to the ground. Now since David cam 
accord to himself such a testimony, that he has not slighted the 
poor, but has fulfilled the duty of a king towards them," he says 
confidently, ‘ Jehovah, regard it not that I have sinned, but heal 
my wounded soul.’ Let his enemies take up evil speeches com 
cerning him, full of eagerness for his death; let them say ever 9 
confidently, ‘ now that he lieth he shall rise up no more :’ though 
even one most trusted by him has lifted up his foot against him to 
trample him down, nevertheless Jehovah will raise him up agait, 
and place him in a position to requite his enemies. ‘Thus runs 





John xviii. 6. & Comp. John xviii. 36. h Matt. xxvi. 14; xxvii, 1-10. 
' Matt. xix. 28,  * John xiii.18. ™ Ps, xli.10. " Comp. Ps, xxii, 12-13. 
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psalm, to deny David’s authorship of which, or to explain it of a 
sick person, is equally unreasonable. The worst treatment the 

t meets with is that some one is ready to trample upon him, 
vhom he calls snd dsix ja MOIS midy vixg—accordingly one 
in whom he believed he possessed his surest safeguard, one to 
whom he had accorded his entire confidence, his table-companion. 
With the words ‘pnb 59x David does not recal the benefits which 
this person had received, but the great intimacy which had sub- 
isted between the two.° Now since we know that David had 
placed such reliance upon Ahithophel,? we are given to under- 
stand by these words this betrayer of his royal friend. This, 
therefore, is the Scripture, spoken by the Holy Ghost through the 
mouth of David, of which Jesus knew then that it must be ful- 
filled,* and of which Peter afterwards said that it had been ful- 
filled.” 

What fruit the Jewish people had to expect from the crime 
committed, when its rulers instigated the betrayal of Jesus, and 
Judas the apostle betrayed him, we see from what became of the 

of the treason, which the former paid and the latter received. 
brought it about that the traitor, seized with remorse in con- 
sequence of the condemnation of Jesus, gave back to the rulers 
the hire for which he had delivered an innocent man to death, and 
vhen these refused it, cast it down in the Temple, in order to give 
ittoGod and to be quit of it; and that the rulers, since they 
deemed the money for which they had caused Jesus to be betrayed 
to themselves, unholy, took it out of the Temple, and bought 
with it the same parcel of ground of which Jeremiah had pro- 
phesied,* viz., that Jerusalem should be made like that place as a 
punishment for its being unclean, as that was. That field, bought 
with the traitor’s money, he might claim as his property ;* but 
despair had driven him to lay violent hands on himself, so the 
milers set it apart as a burial-place for such strangers as should 
die in Jerusalem. For the money with which the Jewish rulers 
had caused the Saviour of Israel to be betrayed to themselves, and 
which came into their hands again, since the traitor cast it from 

im into a public place—the place of Divine worship—they 
aquired the potter’s field as public property, and thereby called 
down upon Jerusalem the curse which Jeremiah had pronounced 
upon that place. 

e whole stress lies upon the two places—the Temple, or, as is 
taturally meant, the temple-court into which Judas cast from him 
the thirty pieces of silver, and the potter’s field which the San- 
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hedrim secured to itself therewith. If Judas would no lo 
retain the money to which cleaved the curse for blood innocently 
shed, and the rulers who had instigated him to the crime would 
not receive it back from him, it might naturally occur to him to 
surrender it to the heavenly king of his people, who could forgive 
him his crime. Only this was not the right expiation, but a Hind 
action of despair, just as blind as his destroying himself, when he 
might have found in that blood innocently Ke the ransom of his 
soul. That accursed money belonged not to God, but either to 
the traitor or to the instigators of the treason. Therefore God 
brought to pass that the thought struck the latter that the price of 
a betrayed human life could with no more propriety be put into 
the offertory than any other infamous money ;* and they could 
think of nothing on which it could be more suitably expended than 
the dypbs tov xepayews, which was already adjudged unclean, fora 
purpose corresponding to the uncleanness of the locality.* God, 
the proprietor of the Temple, had taken to Himself the price of 
the treason, and then presented it to the high-priest of his people 
to expend the same in the purchase of the potter’s field. 

*O dyods tod xegxuews does not mean ‘ the field of that well- 
known potter,’¥ but the well-known potter’s field of Scripture, 
é. e. of Jeremiah’s prophecy; for the Old Testament text cited 
[in Matthew] already speaks of it under the same name. If ow 
remark is correct, that in reference to the fulfilment of the Scrip 
ture which Matthew here points out, the whole stress lies on the 
place of which he has made mention, we may expect the Old 
Testament text (7. e. according to the Evangelist, a text of Jere 
miah) to treat of the very same place. Now we find the prophet 
Jeremiah in the 19th chapter of his book standing in a place near 
the pottery gate, which co belongs to the valley of Benhinnom, 
and is called Tophet. j ehovah had commanded him to go forth 
with an earthen pitcher, accompanied by the elders and priests to 
that valley, or, to define the direction more strictly, to the place 
where the entry of the pottery-gate was situate. For unless it had 
been intended to indicate more accurately by the words nnp¥¥ 
nidvnn “wy, the spot in the valley of Ben-hinnom, any mention of 
the position of the valley would have been quite superfluous. 
Moreover, in other places* -yen nng is wont to be used only 
where the place inside the gate, or next to the gate, is to bk 
denoted. e must accordingly understand those words # 
though it were written -ye nop wwe diponndy oan. say DY 
anipina; with which verse 6 very well agrees, where the place i 





" Deut. xxiii. 19. * Comp. Num. xix. 16. ¥ Paulus, Fritzsche in loc, 
2 ¢,g., Josh. xx. 4; Judg. ix. 35. " Comp. Gen, xxxv. 13, 14, 
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which Jeremiah stationed himself in consequence of that divine 
command, is called npmx and the valley of Ben-hinnom, ¢. e. in 
the narrower sense NAA, and in the wider sense the valley of 
Benhinnom. 

Accordingly Jeremiah, standing close by the ——_ 
broke that earthen pitcher, and prophesied & propos of this action, 
first, that God would break in pieces people and city, and that 
men should bury in Tophet for want of room to bestow the car- 
cases in; and, secondly, that the city should become as Tophet 
and its’ houses, oxspten nahn oipp>. ‘Two questions here arise: 
for what reason was it necessary that the prophet should perform 
that symbolical action precisely in that place, and how can nana 
be construed with the plural oxxpyn? Two apparently very dif- 
ferent questions, the answers to which however may possibly well 
nigh coincide, that is, supposing the name of the place to bear 
upon its nature, and upon its being chosen for that prophetic 
action. The prophet himself seems to furnish a reply to the first 
question, by calling to mind the blood of the innocents, which was 
plentifully shed in this place,» and the worship of Moloch, which 
was celebrated there with the burning of children.* But upon a 
loser inspection, the reference of n37 Dipaa in verse 4 to Tophet 
does not accord well with the words nyn bippny my 830 1299 in 
the third verse ; since here Jerusalem in its entire extent must 
necessarily be meant. And in spite of first appearances, even the 
mention of the numerous executions, of which we find no trace 
elsewhere that they were wont to take place precisely in this 
locality, Tophet,* leads to just the same result. ly the burning 
of children in honour of Moloch can be said with certainty to have 
been practised in this place. 

Why now had Jeremiah to perform his prophetie action pre- 
tisely there? Was it because in that very spot the worship of 
Moloch had craved its victims? But in that case the symbol would 
tot have said that Jerusalem should be destroyed, but would only 
have indicated why this should happen ; whereas the prophet says 
Jehovah will make this city npr. Was it, then, because Josiah 
had made the place unclean? For in order to render it impossible 
to offer there to Moloch in future this king had made Tophet an 
uclean place, probably by strewing around the bones of the 
dead.¢ .. this way we should certainly explain why npnq is 
accompanied by the particularizing adjunct oxen, where the 
prophet says that all the houses of Jerusalem in which idolatry 





>» Comp. 2 Kings xxi. 16. © Comp. Jer. vii. 31; xxxii. 35, 
* Comp. 2 Kings xxiii. 10. ® See 2 Kings xxiii, 14-16. 
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has been practised shall be made like that place. But takingit go, 
we still miss at least a relationship between the nature of that 
symbolical action with the earthen pitcher, and the nature of the 
place where it must needs occur—a relationship which we are led 
so much the more to expect, in that the particular designation of 
the spot, viz., that it lay close by the pottery-gate, points to some. 
thing of the kind. We must, therefore, still seek for information 
what npnq was, apart from the worship of Moloch which was 
celebrated there, and apart from the defilement of the place by 
Josiah. To find this out we must fall back upon the name as our 
only resource. 

his nph with which we are now concerned is different in signi- 
fication, and in all likelihood as to its root also,‘ from ngh, ‘ vomit,’ 
as we see from the extant form nner." To derive this last from 
the Persian‘ is a disheartening venture, and to call the n of this 
name paragogic,* a dubious makeshift, especially since in that wa 
no root of the word is discovered. Is not AnpA rather the origi 
form, which, when the appellative noun became a proper name, 
was shortened into npn? In the same way np became shortened 
into np. ‘Then n would be a prefix-consonant, mnp ‘to be open’ 
the root, and »mpn would be formed from the Hophal just as 
non from the Hiphil.™ The signification, ‘ opening, pit,’ suits 
without violence that place in which alone the word occurs as an 
appellative. Shortened into npn or nh it would be the desig- 
nation of a place where the potters dig their clay, and whos 
immediate proximity gave the name pottery-gate to one of the 
gates of Jerusalem. Now also the plural ones with npanis 
explained thence, in that there would be several of these clay pits, 
which, however, according to a usus loguendi, current in German 
[and English] also, might together be called the pit." 

The pitcher which Jeremiah had bought of a potter in Jeru- 
salem, and broke in pieces at the pit, was made out of clay from 
the same place in which it was now broken to pieces. Clay it was 
and to clay it returned when its owner did not choose to make use 
of it. With violence, however, was it reduced back to the con- 
dition whence it had been taken ; the prophet broke it into shards 
as a sign that the city, as a figure of which it served, would be 
brought toa terrible end. Jehovah has not merely power over 
Israel like a potter, who instead of a spoilt vessel makes another, 
but also like the possessor of a piece of pottery, who can beat iti 





f Hitzig on Jer. vii. 32. & Job xvii. 6. h Isa, xxx. 33, 
i Gesenius on Isa, xxx, 30. k Comp. Ewald, Krit. Gramm. s. 322. 
m Ewald, s. 260. ® Comp. 2 Chron. viii. 11. ° Jer. xviii. 6. 
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pieces, So that it again becomes what it was ere the potter fetched 
the clay to give it form and shape. 

We see, therefore, that npn is that dypis rod xepauéws, of 
which Matthew says that it is found in a text of Jeremiah. For 
that it should have been written in Matthew rtav xepayéwy, if the 
lace where the potters procured their clay? had been intended, 
js manifestly incorrect.1 Matthew has consequently taken the 
weightiest circumstance with which he was immediately concerned, 
viz., the place, in the purchase of which the Scripture was fulfilled, 
from Jeremiah. Jeremiah’s prediction was fulfilled a second time, 
after the first fulfilment had been proved to be merely a prelimi- 
nary one, by the fact that Jerusalem was rebuilt, without the 
accomplishment of the prophet’s promise of Israel’s glory. A 
second and greater crime against the God of Israel than that of 
apostacy to the worship of Moloch—a second and greater crime 
against the law than that of the shedding of innocent blood - a 
second and greater crime against a divine office than the former 
mockery of the messengers sent by God to warn them, and 
therefore also a second and more terrible visitation of Jerusalem 
impended. ‘That crime was the murder of the Son of God, and 
this visitation proclaimed its approach by the purchase of the 
! field. In the presence of the elders and priests Jeremiah 

d pronounced his sentence ; in the instance before us the elders 
and priests themselves* called down that curse of Jeremiah upon 
themselves and upon Jerusalem, in that they bought with the price 
of the treason of Judas the potter's field. Thereby that passage 
of Jeremiah was fulfilled with great exactness in the manner in 
which Matthew cites it, inasmuch as Jeremiah did not then first 
take the elders and priests with him when he went out with the 
pitcher to the clay-pit, but before that, when he proceeded to 
urchase the pitcher. They were to be not mere witnesses, but 
participators of the action, which the people, represented by its 
rulers, had occasioned, and the prophet, acting in the name of 
Jehovah, performed. A corresponding prophetic action took place 
in the present instance also, as Matthew points out. God, the 
Father of the prophet Jesus, brought about the remorse of Judas 
and the decision of the rulers:* and accordingly that prophecy of 
punishment for the rejection of Christ which was involved in the 
purchase of the potter’s field. This prophecy, and its fulfilment 
by the Romans, together complete the accomplishment of that 
prophecy of Jeremiah, viz., of his prophetic action on the one 





P Fritzsche in loc. 
* See the remarks in my Weissagung und Erfiillung, erste Hilfte, s. 326. 
* 2 Chron, xxxvi. 16. ® Matt. xxvii. 5. * See my remarks ut sup. p. 29. 
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hand, and on the other of its subject-matter, so far as that 
belonged to the future. Inasmuch as Matthew sees the former 
fulfilled, he knows with certainty that the latter also will be accom- 
plished. 


If our exposition has so far kept to the right path, it cannot be 


in the least doubtful whether Gov is to be taken to be the first 


person singular, or the third person plural." Only the latter cor 
responds as to the narrative of Matthew himself, of 32 dpyxuepeis 
AaBovtes Ta apyvpia, so also to the point of view in which he ad- 
duces the passage of Jeremiah. But immediately with this apo 
begin words which, the mention of the dypis rod xegzuéws exce 
belong throughout to Zechariah ;° to be sure, not even to him in 
this form, inasmuch as, instead of the first person singular, in 
which the shepherd appointed by Jehovah there says mnpyy, tage 
stands as the third person plural: further, after the rendering 
of the words 9p27 Dv>Y mnpyy, that of the foregoing clause 
Divoyy ‘APY wis TPT Thy is inserted ; and lastly, with an omission 
of the following jn nva ins Povixy, and a mere echo of the 
ayia, the words xai %wxav adra cls rov dypov Tou xepauéws, 
which are foreign to Zechariah, accompanied by xa4a cuvéragé 
j201 xupios, which correspond to the introductory clause of the verse 
in Zechariah, ‘yx nin: ww;x'}, form the conclusion of this remarkable 
citation. 

That Matthew has erroneously attributed a text of Zechariah 
to Jeremiah* is improbable on two accounts. In the first place, 
because he has taken the chief circumstance with which the citation 
is concerned, not out of Zechariah but out of Jeremiah ;¥ and 
secondly, because he pays no attention in his citation to a most 
weighty point in Zechariah, viz., to the clause njn; m3 Tovin, 
although he keeps it in view in his narrative in the words pivas 
ra dpyipia évt® vam. On the other hand, I have not been able 
in the former part of my work so to understand the text in 
Zechariah as to find with Hengstenberg* a reference to Jeremiah’s 
nineteenth chapter: hence also the justification of the Evangelist, 
in naming the prophecy cited after Jeremiah, presents itself to 
me otherwise than to that learned man.  yiar->y in Zechariah 
denotes not so much the place whither the shepherd flings his hire 
as rather the paltriness of that hire. His thought comes into 
contact with that of Jeremiah only in so far as with him the 
shepherd treats the Temple-court as a clay-pit, and under the 
supposition that this will become a clay-pit, casts down in that 





" Paulus in loc. ¥ Zech. xi. 13, * Fritzsche and Olshausen in loc. 
Y See my remarks ut sup. p. 327. 2 Christologie, ii. s. 250. 
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holy place the money which is to be thrown to the potter who 
works in clay. Zechariah thereby pronounces a curse upon the 
holy place, just as Jeremiah had also done; but he does so inde- 

dently of Jeremiah. eee Matthew combines together 
two different predictions of essentially the same purport, exactly 
as Mark in one instance deals with prophecies of Isaiah and 
‘Malachi.* 

Matthew found in Jeremiah the place which the Jewish rulers 
purchased ; in Zechariah the price for which they bought it, as 
well as the circumstance that they themselves gave the money for 
the purpose. In Zechariah thirty shekels of silver are the hire 
with which the people rewarded its shepherd, inasmuch as it onl 
acknowledged what he had accomplished for it in common with all 
the world, not what he had accomplished for it in particular. 
Now that pastoral office, in virtue of which God administered the 
affairs of the world, and those of His people in particular, had 
reached its culmination in Jesus. When Cod sent His Son, the 
time had arrived when Israel was to show that it acknowledged 
God’s providence. But Israel was only inclined to acknowledge 
the same on condition of its freeing them from heathen oppression 
and giving them power over the heathen world ; not, however, in 
the fact that Jesus was ready to help them to fulfil their calling 


by redeeming them from their sins. ‘Thus the pe gave glory 
e 


to God only in the same sense in which the few sheep of ‘ the 
flock of slaughter’ in the passage of Zechariah pay their shepherd 
ahire. The conduct of the Jewish people towards Jesus accord- 
ney corresponds to the prophecy of Zechariah concerning the 
jnale at which the Divine superintendence of Israel will arrive ; 
and the punishment which Zechariah announces will certainly not 
fail to overtake those who do not recognise in Jesus the Messiah, 
the revelation of the goodness of God. 

In like manner, however, as we elsewhere observe that God 
always gave a sign by which it was possible to recognise the fulfil- 
ment of the Old Testament prophecy, e. g. the birth of Jesus in 
Bethlehem, his flight into Egypt, his education in Nazareth, his 
public appearance in Capernaum, his entry into Jerusalem, and 
other similar instances: so in this case che the sum of money 
with which the Jewish rulers rewarded the traitor serves as a token 
that that prophecy of Zechariah is fulfilled. It is not proper to 
say that the rulers in that they bid so small a sum, showed their 
low estimate of Jesus ; for there can be no doubt that, from their 
fear of Jesus, they would have paid a higher price. But Judas, 
In that he at all deemed money a sufficient reward, made it clear 





* Mark i. 2, 3. > Hengstenberg, ut sup. 8. 256. 
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what his Saviour and his own share in the kingdom were worth jn 
his eyes. We have also observed, however, that Judas and 
Caiaphas together represent the Jewish people, viz., the latter 
the hardened, and the former the apostates. Caiaphas gave up 
nothing in bringing Jesus to death, for he had had no part in him; 
on the other hand, Judas set no higher value on his part in Jesus 
than was implied in his surrendering him for thirty pieces of silver, 
In Zechariah the people cares not whether its shepherd rules it 
with the staff od2h or not; it rewards him for his ruling with 
the staff oy, which alone it deems of any value, and does not ask 
for the special providence which he had assigned to them. In 
like manner Judas also, when he saw that Jesus did nothing to set 
up the kingdom of Israel according to his mind, was easily seduced 
by his covetousness to relinquish the part which Jesus had assigned 
to him in his kingdom for a small sum of money. For the mere 
desire for money certainly does not explain the decision of Judas; 
besides, Mark and Luke describe his treason thus, that a promise 
of money on the part of the rulers only weighed in the scale as 
an additional motive to confirm the apostle in his willingness to 
commit the treason. ‘That in the Old Testament the shepherd 
receives that sum as hire, and in the New, on the other hand, the 
betrayer of Jesus, makes no difference ; inasmuch as in both 
cases the stress lies on the fact, that the Jewish people values its 
part in God and the Saviour at no more than thirty shekels of 
silver. 

This view of the matter makes itself known also in the way in 
which Matthew, not content with having named the p30 Dyn, 
subjoins to them besides the words which in Zechariah went before, 
viz., pour ‘AID Ws WD Ty. He translates them, rvv twiy ti 
TETANLEVOU, dy itiancayro aT) viwy "Topana. He has paid no 
regard to 7x, a proof that he lays stress not on the smallness of 
the sum, but only on the fact that Jesus was appraised at all— 
that his worth was brought into comparison with a sum of money. 
With so much the more emphasis does he give prominence to this 
conception. Concerning the use of ¢7d in the phrase dm vid 
*Iopana, there is room for a difference of views. To supply 
tives before it® is by no means so very harsh; and thus taken, the 
words might be a reminiscence of Jer. xix. 1, and of the Greek 
version of that passage. But thus understood they neither cor 
respond to the thought of Zechariah, nor does éy éry.nsavro yield 


® As, e.g., Paulus in loc. does, ! Fritasche in loc. 
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other hand, we obtain a sense equally suitable to the passage here 
and in Zechariah, if we take 2x in the signification ‘ on the part 
of; yet not in such a way as though it might also have been 
written dv ériyancavro viol lopand or bs éryzndn amd vidv “Lopana,s 
but with a retention of the reference of érysycavro to a subject of 
itsown. The Evangelist gives us to understand that what Caiaphas 
and Judas did was done mediately by the whole people: for in the 
fulfilment of the prophetic word the riuzc$a: and the didover ra 
spianovra aovyioim eis Tov aypov Tov xepauéws are as little as in the 
rophecy the acts of one and the same person, but the former is 
the act of Judas and the latter that of Caiaphas; yet for that 
reason both again are the acts of the people of Israel, for the 
totality of which the one and the other alike are introduced as 
acting. Moreover, just as in the passage of Zechariah the prophet 
and shepherd flings down the received sum in the mire and in the 
fore-court of the ‘Temple, not without the command of Jehovah, 
but with the view of prophesying how it will fare with the people ; 
so now also the purchase of the potter’s field is a prediction or- 
dained by God against the same people. To indicate this the 
Evangelist adds xa9a ovvéra&é 01 xupios.” 

It is a prophecy like that of Caiaphas,' in which the two pas- 
sages of Zechariah and Jeremiah, combined by Matthew into one, 
met with their fulfilment : for the latter narrates how by means of 
asymbolical action in the potter’s field he pronounced the curse 
upon Jerusalem ; and the former prophesies, under the figure of a 
contemptuously requited shepherd, how Israel was about to despise 
the redeeming work of its God, and how far this God would 
threaten it with punishment. The figure of Zechariah is so chosen 
that Jehovah by His mode of procedure with the sum, at which 
the possession of Himself and of his Saviour is valued, calls down 
judgment upon the thankless people ; a figure to which the trans- 
action with the thirty pieces of silver, in which Israel’s disposition 
towards its Saviour was expressed, corresponds in this wise, that 
we see it is the same God who is the author of that word of 
Scripture and of this event. Nevertheless, a reference of the 
Evangelist to the passage of Zechariah alone would allow us to 
recognise in this transaction a fulfilment of the Scripture only in 
80 far as there ensued a rejection of Jesus in the shape of an 
appraisement of him, and an expenditure with prophetic signifi- 
cance of the sum deemed of equal value with himself. The most 
important thing would in that case still be wanting, namely, the 
remark that by the very manner of expending that sum a corre- 
sponding prophetic action of the Old ‘Testament was repeated, and 





8 Hengstenberg, ut sup. s. 261. k Ibid. ut sup. i John xi, 51. 
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accordingly that the curse involved therein was anew called down 
upon Jerusalem. That the Jewish people did not value the pos. 
session of its Saviour at more than thirty silverlings, and that the 
expenditure of this sum became for it an omen of —— are 

ints both to be found in the passage of Zechariah ; on the other 
and, in that of Jeremiah was to be found the mode of ex. 
penditure, and with that the purport also of this omen of 
punishment. 

We have seen above that, in order to the fulfilment of the 
prophecy contained in the sufferings of the first David, in the 
second an opposition like that of Saul, and a treason like that of 
Ahithophel were necessary. So again that —— will also be 
avenged on the Jewish rulers, as once on Saul; and this treason 
on the faithless apostle, as once on Ahithophel; only with this 
distinction, that Caiaphas the high-priest acted in the name and 
sense of the whole Sanhedrim: Judas, on the other hand, in con- 
tradiction with the feelings of’ his fellow apostles. And for this 
reason the former meets with punishment for his crime, not for 
himself apart, but in conjunction with the rulers of the Jewish 
people at large; the latter, on the other hand, purely for himself 
alone, and in glaring contrast with the lot of his fellow apostles, 
The punishment of the Sanhedrim consisted, like that of Saul, in 
the rejection of itself and of its government; that of Judas like 
Ahithophel’s, in self-despair. Matthew designedly assimilates as 
much as possible the expressions of his narrative of the end to 
which Judas came, to those of the Old Testament narrative of 
that of Ahithophel,* without, on that account, being betrayed into 
irreconcileable contradiction with what Peter mentions in Acts 
i. 18, 19. 

Peter says, in the first place, that Judas has bartered the lot 
assigned to him of the apostolic ministry for the possession of a 
field, or, as it is afterwards expressed in the prayer of thos 
gathered together, that he has abandoned the apostolic ministry 
to go to his own place; and, in the second place, he says that 
Judas has got no good of the field so procured, but has only taken 
possession of it in this sense, that by a fall to the ground he has 
scattered his bowels on the same. Both these things he finds 
expressed in the name which in consequence of these circumstances 
that field obtained. As regards the first point, the verbs faye 
and éxrysaro stand in such decided antithesis to one another, that 
to understand the latter of a procuring for others, for the Sanhe- 
drim," is not to be thought of. Instead of the lot, which had 
fallen to him freely through the choice of Jesus, he had procured 





k 2 Sam. xvii. 23. m So Kiihndl, Ev. Matt. s. 760. 
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for himself a possession as hire. What Strauss has remarked" is 
also correct, that that passage of the Psalms which Peter cites, 
yernbnrw % Emavdss adtov Epnuos, could only be adduced in case the 
field was looked upon as the traitor’s property. But since Judas 
earned the thirty silverlings as yucbdy ris adimias, and a field was 
purchased. by the rulers with this money, Peter could say éxrisavro 
xwpiov éx wio0od ris adixias; Judas could lay claim to this field as 
his property. 

As to the second point, Peter is not concerned to relate the fact 
that Judas met with his death and the manner of it, just as it is 
not his design to tell what he got for his treason, otherwise it 
night be properly remarked that ver. 18 is worked into the speech 

Luke without any necessity, since this transaction was suffi- 
ciently well known to everybody.° He mentions both things onl 
for the sake of the relation in which both stood to his pro =f 
and therefore also only in this relation, whilst he himself pre- 
supposes acquaintance with the occurrence.? How else could he 
say mpnvns ‘yevouevos without having before mentioned that he had 
had an unlucky fall; since by what he does say only the direction 
in which, and not the fact that he fell is told? He chanced to 
fall forwards, it is said, on his face and belly, and it thus happened 
that all his bowels gushed out upon the ground. But how it came 
about that he fell, and fell in that way, we do not read, but would 
have been left to our conjectures if we had not possessed the 
account of Matthew. For in vain has Strauss 4 strained his utmost 
to make mpnvis yevouevos and axnyzaro irreconcileable. If the 
rope with which Judas hanged himself broke, or if he got loose, 
there needed no rugged crags or thorny thickets, but only a fall 
from a moderate height to bring about what Peter mentions. 
The subterfuge which Strauss brings forward that, according to 
this combination of both passages, the two narrators must have 
made a fair division between them in the report, is quite unfor- 
tunate for him—not to mention that Peter gives no report, no 
narrative—since in other cases he pays such special heed, where a 
New Testament narrative adapts itself to an Old Testament text. 


Has not Matthew, in fact, brought his report of the end of Judas 
into as close conformity as possible with the Old Testament one of 
the end of Ahithophel? Was he himself to mar the effect which 
his dweAQav dmmy&zr0, compared with 2 Sam. xvii. 23, produced? 
by adding thereto what had no significance for him ? 

On the other hand, the conjunction into which the two clauses, 
erngato xwpiov and éexvn mwavra ta omhayxya adrov, are 





" ji, s, 484. © Olshausen in loc, P Comp. Winer, Realw. i. s. 748. 
4 ii, s, 482, 483. * Strauss ut sup. s. 490. 
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brought seems incapable of being maintained without the suppe- 
sition that the latter occurrence took place on that very field; and 
it is only when thus understood that the appeal to the name, which 
that field acquired in the mouth of the people, also becomes 
intelligible, inasmuch as here no reference is made to the betrayal 
of the innocent blood, whence Matthew derives that appellation, 
According to this view, Judas must have been still alive when the 
rulers bought the potter’s field. The report of Matthew is not 
opposed to this supposition if we decline drawing from the con- 
junction of dwcAdav amnykaro with dvexwense the conclusion that 
the former followed immediately upon the latter. But in that case 
what need of dvexwence, since we could not but expect that it 
would rather be written xai pias ra apydjia év to vaw ame xal 
annyzato? By avexaipnae it is indicated that he withdrew himself 
from public view and from the proceedings against Jesus, just as 
before Ahithophel had done from Jerusalem and from participation 
in Absalom’s undertaking. How soon or how late afterwards he 
went from his place of abode to the place of his death we can as 
little learn from the words of the Evangelist, as from Luke iii. 19, 
how soon or how late after the Baptist's opening of his ministry 
his imprisonment followed. The rulers would dispose of the money 
so troublesome to them as quickly as possible. Supposing again 
that Judas learned that that field had been purchased with his 
hire as a traitor, the thought might easily come into his head to 
make an end of his tormented life precisely there, in full view of 
this scene of his curse. In that case this field was xwpiov aiuaros 
in a twofold sense, because it was bought with the tin aiuaros, 
and because he with whose money it was bought had met witha 
bloody end upon the spot. Matthew and Peter could respectively 
give prominence to the one sense or the other, in which the name 
*Axcddaua was understood and used, according as it served their 
purpose in a different connection. 

Such must needs be the traitor’s fate, proceeds Peter, in order 
that the passage in the Psalms might be fulfilled, yevnOarw % taravdis 
adTov tonuwos xal wn toTw xaroxdy év adTh, as well as the other, 
Thy émisxomnv adtov Aho: Eregos. The Psalms whence these texts 
are taken both bear David’s name; the 109th without any indi- 
cation to the contrary, save that whence Hitzig* sees that it 
belongs to the time of Jonathan the Maccabee, which for us is 
transformed into a proof that, like the 110th, it has come down 
from the Davidic time. In this Psalm the author pronounces 4 
woe over those who slander him and lay snares for his life; 
whether this is to be understood of the enemies of David who 





* D. Psalmen Com. s. 174-6. 
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surrounded Saul, or of partisans of Absalom, cannot be clearly 
made out. The case is otherwise with the 69th Psalm, whence 
the first-cited text is taken. If this belongs to David, it must 
also be assigned to a time when Zion was already the seat of 
nyalty. ‘The first of these points is controverted only on account 
of a passage which proves the last. For at the close the author 
encourages himself with the prospect that God will give salvation 
to Zion, and build the cities of Judah, as a heritage and dwelling- 
lace for the seed of his servants, for those who love his name. 
Mis passes for a sure sign of a much later origin.t Meanwhile 
David also could hope that salvation would fall to the lot of the 
lace which had become the seat of Jehovah as well as that of the 
tom and 793, as is well known, signifies not merely to build 
up, but also to extend a building." The completion of Israel’s 
convening good fortune David expected as well as Jeremiah, to 
whom Hitzig ascribes this psalm; he did not, however, expect it 
without a purification of the people, as we see from Psalms xrv., 
xy., and xxtv. But here in the 69th Psalm he could look away 
from the corrupt confusion of public affairs, with eager desires 
after a time when Zion and its surrounding country should have 
reached their destination, and be inhabited by none but God-fearing 
men. 

Now what David in both Psalms says of his enemies holds 
good also of the enemies of Jesus. He hopes that God will 
make an end of them; ‘let their habitation,’ he says at one time, 
‘be desolate ; let there be no inhabitant in their tents :’ at another, 
‘let his days be few, and his charge let another take.’ The 
former passage was fulfilled in the cases of both the enemies of 
Jesus; in the case of the Jewish rulers by the destruction of 
Jerusalem, in that of Judas by his death. The last is variously 
explained, inasmuch as some understand by in3pp the enemy’s 
dfice, others his estate—not to mention the inconceivable expla- 
nation of Hitzig,* who thinks the days of his life still left him in 
definite number are intended, without saying, however, how it was 
possible for another to take these. The connection, and especially 
the relation of the 8th verse to verses 9 and 10 allow us only to 
think of the estate which at his death is lost to his family.Y Only 
it will not be well to render it ‘ what he has saved,’ but better 
‘what he has administered,’ in that the abstract ‘care’ stands 
instead of the concrete, instead of that which is the object of the 
care, of the administration.” The rendering of the Lxx. ézioxory 


' So e.g. De Wette z. d. Ps. 

“ Comp. Klauss Beitr. z. Kritik. u. Exeg. d. Ps, i, 335, 
* Ut sup. s. 173. ¥ Maurer in loc. 

* Comp. Hendewerk in Johan. xy. 7, s. 400. 
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therefore does not authorise the conclusion that they took mpg to 
mean ‘ office ;’ and we have no right at once to suppose cither 
Peter so meant it. To be sure, if we already at the word travis 
think of the apostolic diaxove of Judas, instead of his ywguhs 
then éaicx.m7 must necessarily refer to the former. But when we 
keep free of that error we find a reference for émoxomy which 
harmonises with the above explanation of inapp. Judas had lost 
what he possessed, viz., his ¢ocroAy and the xwpiov for which he 
had exchanged it. Another now enters upon his place, and con- 
gratulates himself upon the possession, not indeed of this ywpioy 
but of that aocroA% which makes him proprietor of a xAjeos, not 
in the old but in the new Israel. B. H.C. 





[The following short critique will well follow the above interesting paper,— 


Ep. J.8. L 
THE DEATH OF JUDAS. 
Acts 1, 18. 


ConsIDERABLE difficulty has been felt in the endeavour to recon- 
cile satisfactorily this passage with the brief notice of the death of 
Judas in St. Matthew (xxvii. 5). 

Olshausen considers this and the following verse to form no 
part of St. Peter’s speech, in which they occur, but to be an histo 
rical supplement by St. Luke. It is not now intended to investi 
the merits of this opinion, but to offer such an interpretation of the 
passages as may seem most clearly to point out the real ha 
between the two accounts, since, the apostle and historian being 
of equal authority, the point of chief importance is to settle the 
accuracy of the statement itself. 

Let us compare the verse under investigation with St. Matthew 
xxvii. 5-7. 

The latter is most simple. 

5. Kai pivas ra dpyvgua iv td vad, dvexwencev. nai aarerden, 
annyearo. 

6,7. Of 38 apyeceis AaBdvres ra Seydoua, elorov, Odx keen 
Rarsiv adra eis rov xopRavav, émel Tyan ainaros gots, Duy Povdio 
dé AaBovres, *ryoguoay && adrdv Tov ayeov Tou negapews sis ragin 
rois Ezvois. 

Acts i. 18 commences with these words, Odros iv ody éxrncam 
xwelov Ex rod mised Tis ddixias. ‘Exrnoatro may be correctly rel 
dered ‘ was the cause of purchasing,’ and thus be reconciled to the 
account in the Gospel, since it was by his money that the purchase 


was made. Nearly all commentators agree on this point. But 





® Olshausen in Acts i, 20. 
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the main difficulty in the verse is found in the succeeding words : 
Kai monvas yevowevos EXaxnce wucaos, nai key von mavra ra onAayxye 
adrov. 

We cannot alter the meaning given by our translators to the 
word dxnyEaro. It is the common term to express strangulation, 
throttling, hanging, etc. ; the most obvious word to use in a con- 
cise history where a plain statement of facts is enough. It is 
impossible to escape from this interpretation by applying a figura- 
tive meaning to it where such would be utterly out of place. 

The apparent discrepancy between Matthew and the author of 
this verse has given rise to various interpretations, most of them 
well known and commonly received, but all, without exception, 
having some gratuitous supposition on which to rest. Either a 

r-by is introduced to cut down the lifeless traitor, or what is 
Ga sheard, the rope by which he hung is supposed to give way 
and cause the fall. It seems ‘better, however, where the passage 
can explain itself as it stands, to take that as the most probable 
solution which requires least the invention of unmentioned cir- 
cumstances. 

We are told that he hanged himself ¢xnyZero. A person like 
Judas, under the influence of the keenest remorse, at such a 
moment intent on self-destruction, is not likely to have risked the 
issue of his suicidal attempts, but would have done his utmost 
torender his death speedy and certain. He would provide the 
strongest rope within reach, and adopt the locality in which he 
would be most likely to effect his purpose. In his and later times 
hanging was generally effected from a projecting precipice or a 
lofty tree. The latter being more certain, Judas most probably 
selected one, and having climbed it and adjusted the rope, threw 
himself forward with great violence from the branch on which he 
stood, thus producing the precise movement implied in the term 
tpmvns yevouevos. There would be the combined motion of pro- 
jection and descent, pronus et preeceps, and this having taken 
place (yevouevos) the consequence would be é.2xnse wéoos, &e., 
which may be thus fairly translated— His internal viscera were 
ruptured, and all his bowels were poured forth,’ not from an 
external wound, but simply falling out per anum. 

In defence of this translation, a few words may be necessary. 

axnoe is from Aaxew, which signifies to ring or ‘rattle ;’ hence, 
‘to shatter,’ which word denotes at once the ideas of fracture and 
omeussion—a most fit expression to describe an internal rupture 
thus produced. 

Méoos is ambiguously translated ‘in the midst’ in our version. 

t being nominative masculine has special and only reference to 
the subject of the sentence, and not at all to the place in which he 
VOL. V.—NO. IX. M 
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is supposed to have fallen. It should be rendered ‘ His midst was 
shattered,’ more properly than ‘in the midst,’ which would have 
required some pe » as év tH peop. "EFEX v9n might express 
the protrusion of the bowels through an aie such as a gash or 
rent, but more naturally expresses the ‘ flowing forth’ as described 
above. 

Having attempted a justification of this translation, it may be 
useful to show how far the experience of physiologists bears testi- 
mony to the probability of the interpretation. The revolting 
details here recorded are perfectly consistent with facts. In our 
own day, where executions are effected with comparative skill, 
criminals of large stature and bulk have, on the removal of the 
drop, suffered precisely what is here recorded of Judas, the internal 
viscera being suddenly shattered and ejected with great violence in 
the manner above described, without any external trace of injury 
but in the immediate region of the passage. It is also well known 
that other fluids of the body are forcibly expelled when the bod 
is hurled forward, or checked in its descent (as in hanging) wi 
sudden violence. 

Since this has occurred in our own day, when this kind of death 
is less rudely effected, and recourse no longer had to lofty heights 
and long ropes, it is most natural to suppose that in the case of 
Judas the results must have been still more severe, inasmuch as he 
used the then ordinary means for suicide by hanging. 

If this interpretation have any advantage over those which have 
gone before, it is that it can be drawn from the words as they 
stand, without any gratuitous assumption of facts not mentionedin 
the narrative. If it has, however, only availed to render the cor 
nection between the two passages more obvious, it may as such at 
least deserve attention and study. 


C.M 
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REMARKS ON ISAIAH v. 1—7. 


Now will I sing to my well-beloved a song of my beloved touching 

his vineyard. 

My well-beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill: 

And he fenced it, and gathered out the stones thereof, and planted it 
with the choicest vine, 

And built a tower in the midst of it, and also made a winepress 
therein : 

And he looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth 
wild grapes. 

And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, 

Judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. 

What could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done 
in it? 

Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought 
it forth wild grapes? 

And now, go to; I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard : 

I will take away the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten up ; 

And break down the wall thereof, and it shall be trodden down: 

And I will lay it waste: it shall not be pruned, nor digged ; 

But there shall come up briers and thorns: 

I will also command the clouds that they rain no rain upon it. 

For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, 

And the men of Judah his pleasant plant : 

And he looked for judgment, but behold oppression : for righteous- 
ness, but behold a cry.’ 


How truly beautiful and soul-stirring are the words with which 
this Divine ode opens before us. ‘ Now will I sing to my well- 
beloved a song of my beloved touching his vineyard.’ In the 
fight and upward soaring of the poet, he seems carried beyond 
himself ; and leaving the prophetic strain which till now had pos- 
sessed his soul, he places visibly before our eyes Jehovah, of of se 
will he had been speaking, as now himself speaking to the children 
ofmen. It is one of those sublime rhapsodies that oftentimes 
occur on the pages of the sacred poets: the sweet singer of Israel 
has left us numberless instances ; and in many more we perceive 
the vigour of imagination of Isaiah, the son of Amoz. And yet, 
though there be many that crowd upon us, each with its varied 
excellence, none perhaps is more striking than that which com- 
mences with these beautiful words. For here the change is sudden 
and violent: we are hurried from subjects awful and terrible to a 
song of pleasant and joyous style. 

M 2 
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What has the prophet proclaimed by the word of the Lord? 
He has dwelt with minute and careful detail on the fearful trans- 
gression of Israel and Judah. With all the power and scrutiny of 
his forcible language he has searched out their secret sins—their 
hypocritical service of the Lord, their love of earth’s vain plea- 
sures, their craven worship of idols. He has pointed to their 
grinding oppression of the poor, and has accurately pictured the 
fallen estate of Zion’s daughters.* And the judgment also of such 
sins he has foretold—one touch of his lively pencil suffices—* she 
being desolate shall sit upon the ground.’ And then, as God’s 
judgment is ever forerunner to his mercy (he accumulates sin that 
his pardon of sin may be seen to abound), we might expect that a 
glimpse of his forgiving love would burst upon us ; and our hopes 
are not vain, for listen to the gracious conclusion—‘ he that. re- 
maineth in Jerusalem shall be called holy, even every one that is 
written among the living in Jerusalem ; when the Lord shall have 
washed away the filth of the daughters of Zion.’ 

Oh! wonderful revelation of the mercy of a covenant God! 
*Twas a dark, foul night; and sin in all its horrid shapes so 
covered the face of the scene, that we could hardly look for aught 
but instant and utter destruction. We expected that Heaven 
would loose the thunders of its fury, and blot out the guilty nation 
from among the living. And lo! it comes; down pours the wrath 
of God; the terrors of the Almighty are launched forth against 
the rebels ; the mighty men are laid low ; their land is brought to 
desolation. It is a digs of wrath; who can stand against its 
power? But is there no ark to offer a shelter, and bear man 
safely o’er the billows? What, then, means ‘the place of refuge, 
the covert from storm and rain?’ Ah! haste thither, perishmg 
sinners, hide in the secrets of that tabernacle, and you shall be 
saved. For though it be a fearful deluge from Jehovah, he hath 
directed it not against his people, his chosen ones, but against 
their sin; and when he has ssealioh away the filth of the daugh- 
ters of Zion, every one shall be called holy. Yea, more ; this is 
but the first glimmering of heavenly glory. Sinner, that hast fled 
for refuge to that hiding-place, joy unspeakable and glory trans 
cendent shall be thine. Thy God shall for ever be to thee a taber- 
nacle, a covert from storm and rain. 

It was a terrible judgment, but it was given that mercy might 
follow. Clouds gathered thick above us, and stole on heavy with 
a weight that threatened to fall upon our heads; they sent out 
their wrathful energies; the heavens were convulsed, the earth 





* For these sins see Isaiah i. 10, 15; ii. 6, 7; ii, 8, 9, 18, 22; i, 17; iii, 14, 15; 
iii, 16, 26. 
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confounded: a few brief moments, and the storm has spent its 
we blackness is rolled away. Now the sun pierces through 
and scatters the mist; all earth rejoices in his gladsome beams ; 
and ever and anon the songster, with mirthful voice, warbles forth 
his joyous notes. And so with true poetry sings the son of Amoz 
His burden was of moaning and woe, of sin and judgment. His 
heart grew heavy with the tale ; and now that he has uttered a 
word of mercy and love, as a gleam of sunshine it seems to cheer 
and gladden his soul; and upward he springs from earth to 
heaven—he sings ‘the song of the beloved touching his vineyard.’ 

There are particular features in this Divine song that claim our 
attention, and the notice of these may perhaps assist us to a fuller 
enjoyment of the whole composition. 

The metaphor employed, in which the vine represents the 
chosen people of God, often comes before us as we peruse the 
various bea s of Scripture. The first instance of the kind to which 
we can point, is to be found in the jubilant song of Moses after 
the passage of the Red Sea—‘ thou shalt bring them in and plant 
them in the mountain of thine ‘inheritance.’ This, perhaps, we 
may refer to as an expression of the idea concisely—the particular 
kind of plant is not mentioned, but the similarity of the passage to 
others of later date may justify its introduction here. Again we 
meet with the metaphor, but expanded and spread over many 
verses, in the eightieth Psalm. ‘ Thou hast brought a vine out of 
Egypt ; thou hast cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou pre- 

t room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, and it 

ed the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her 
boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto the river. Why hast 
thou, then, broken down her hedges, so that all they which pass by 
the way do pluck her? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, 
and the wild beast of the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech 
thee, O God of hosts; look down from Heaven, and behold and 
visit this vine; and the vineyard which thy right hand hath 
planted, and the branch that thou madest strong for thyself. It 
is burned with fire, it is cut down.’ The Psalmist appears to have 
taken up the simile of Moses, and decked it out in more ample 
robes. Passing by Isaiah’s song, we find that Jeremiah produces 
the figure again in his mournful strain, Jer. ii. 21. Ezekiel adopts 
itamong the images of his genius (Ezek. xv. xix. 10-14). Amos 
wes it to clothe his glorious prophecy (Amos ix. ae ; and our 
lord himself in after times includes, among his parables, that of 
the husbandman and his vineyard. A metaphor that occurs so 
frequently, and in the works of men so different in their mental 
Powers, must assuredly be one of peculiar merit. Such would be 
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our inference in regard to a mode of expression merely human ; 
and when we consider that it comes to us impressed with the 
Divine signature, authorised by God himself as the means of 
teaching His own truth, we are led to inquire with increased 
earnestness in what its excellence may consist. 

That trees and other vegetable products are poetically used to 
designate the countries that produce them, is too obvious a truth 
to need discussion. Among Eastern nations this style of language 
is at this day in vogue as it was thousands of years ago. Further, 
that trees are poetically used to represent individuals and nations 
is a fact which we cannot linger to prove. We would simply call 
to mind the remarkable parable of Jotham, which he addressed to 
the men of Shechem (Judg. ix. 7-20). Other similar examples 
will readily suggest themselves. Our object is to ascertain what it 
is that renders the vine a fit emblem of the Jewish nation—why 
this plant was chosen before all others. And, first, we observe 
that the vine was one of the chief products of Palestine. The 
Jews were a people purely cgiealensh+-damaalied from the 
patriarchs, wandering we their national powers developed, 
while as a race of shepherds they occupied the fertile vale of 
Goshen. Thence, after 400 years had stamped their occupation 
upon their character, they were led forth by Moses, himself a 
shepherd, to the land of their fathers. During their sojourn in 
the wilderness they received from God the charter of their consti- 
tution, wherein special provision was made with regard to agricul- 
tural pursuit, but little or none for the exercise of mechanical art. 
So ignorant were they of the principles and practice of this in all 
its forms, that Bezaleel and Aholiab must be instructed of God for 
the erection of the tabernacle. And in the course of Jewish his- 
tory the same fact is presented to our notice continually. Then 
when they thought of the land of Promise to which they were 
journeying, what was it that filled their minds? It was the gor- 
geous visions that their leader, inspired of God, held forth to 
them—‘the land that floweth with milk and honey.’ ‘A good 
land; a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that 
spring out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat and barley, and 
vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil-olive and 
honey ; a land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scareeness— 
thou shalt not lack anything in it; a land whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.’ 

Not a word here or elsewhere of abundance of merchandise, of 
manufacturing skill; but all of the riches of the land, and the 
wealth that the industry of man might evoke. Perhaps this was 
ordained of God, in order that his own people, whom he set apart 
for himself, might live within the confines of their allotted territory, 
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and not in any measure resemble the wandering sons of Ishmael, 
who, in the calling of commerce, roamed throughout the East. 
And further, perhaps it was intended that they might exclusively 
look to Him as the source of all their pime | and the constant 
giver of all their wealth. ‘The mechanic is prone to boast of his 
skill, and count himself the maker of his fortune: the husband- 
man derives his living directly from the earth, the gift of God, and 
feels his dependence upon those outward influences which the God 
of heaven holds in his iad Glancing for a moment at the physi- 
cal character of the Land of Promise, as we find it delineated in 
the Sacred volume, we are forcibly struck by the one general 
feature to which we have made allusion. There is no formal de- 
scription of its capabilities ; but we may perceive them as they are 
pourtrayed line by line, here a little and there a little. So con- 
stantly we glean remarks upon the fertility of the soil, the con- 
tingencies of the weather in relation to the labours of husbandry, 
the culture of the garden and of the field, that at once we infer 
that it is eminently adapted for agriculture. And so we are not 
surprised that the nation seems ever to have preserved intact their 
normal character. A pastoral people in the days of their infancy, 
they did not abandon their calling when raised to power and 
greatness ; but the patriarch, dwelling among his flocks and herds, 
and as a father ruling his family, was a type of the monarch of 
the land bearing sway over ample pastures, and the homesteads of 
a rural people. And this may perhaps be taught us in the beau- 
tiful story of David. A country lad from a village of Judah, he 
came up at the call of God to the royal court, and in a few years 
he who erst followed the ewes great with young, sat on the throne 
of Israel. It was an agricultural people, and it dwelt among all 
the resources of agriculture. What need, then, to bend its powers 
away from a task so easy and natural, for the poor ambition of 
emulating others in their proper line of industry? Better to 
exchange commodities with friendly neighbours, than to provoke 
hostility by petty jealousies. And such was the national policy of 
Israel. Of Tyre they purchased mechanical labour and various 
sorts of merchandise ; Egypt sent to them her fine linen and yarn ; 
the travelling merchants doubtless enriched them with sund 
wares ; while they themselves tended their flocks and tilled their 
lands, and sat every man under his vine and fig-tree. 

The subject on which we have ventured these remarks is truly in- 
teresting—it almost allures us on to further examination : but here 
we must stay, and inquire what opinion they may help us to form 
respecting the song that we have noticed. Since the Jewish nation 
was purely agricultural, something connected with agriculture 
would be best fitted to be its symbol. The monarch of Egypt is 
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aptly set forth under the figure of a dragon or crocodile, the mon- 
ster that finds a home in the river of that land (Ezek. xxix. 3) ; 
and again he is forcibly symbolised by one of the reeds that grow 
around the margin of the stream, ‘whereon if a man lean it will 
go into his hand and pierce it.’ And in the same way the vine- 
clad mountain suggests an image to the prophet whereby to 
reprove his own people. 

But why the vine in preference to other plants? Is there any 
appropriateness in the choice? Again we must turn to the words 
of Scripture. Moses, in his glowing promise, tells of ‘ wheat and 
barley, and vines, and pomegranates.’ He alludes to the future 
possessions of Israel by mention of ‘vineyards and olive-trees.’ 
Isaiah, when he would depict domestic peace and happiness, de- 
clares that every man shall ‘sit under his vine and fig-tree.’ 
And other passages abound, too numerous to find place here, teach- 
ing us that among the productions of Palestine the vine occupied 
a foremost rank. And if at this point of the subject we were 
brought to a stand, surely there would be abundantly proved the 
reasonableness of the poetic figure. For of the fruits of the land 
what is more wholesome and beautiful for man than the juice of 
the grape? What can better minister to his well-being and 
healthful pleasures? It ‘maketh glad the heart of man :’ it pours 
cheerfulness into his sorrowing soul, and vigour into his weary 
frame. 

But the vine was more than a chief among the plants of Canaan. 
It, more than all others, clung to that soil as its own native earth ; 
it took root and flourished in that land as its own peculiar home. 
Egypt might boast its corn and various kinds of grain; Arabia 
produce her coffee, spices, and dates; Assyria glory in the count- 
less fruits of her rich valley; and Tyre, that jealous neighbour, 
might show her floating armaments, and the triumphs of her mari- 
time and mercantile enterprise ; but Israel alone, the people of 
Jehovah’s choice, the flock that he had folded in the land of moun- 
tains and valleys, could point to the slender stem, curling its ten- 
drils, spreading wide its leaves, and bowing low its clusters, as 
the glory and pride of their country, and God’s own emblem of 
themselves. 

Palestine, in the days when blessing rested upon it, might well 
seem the garden of the Lord. As the nation offered day by day 
the tribute of praise, and in righteousness served their God with a 
perfect heart, the thanksgiving and worship ascended to the throne, 
and thence returned in richness of blessing. Like the offering 
that the sun, as he shines forth in his might, requires of earth, the 
songs and joyous hymns did but rise, silently, it might be, from 
the secrets of the heart, that afterwards they might descend with 
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dewy softness, and bless and fertilize. Then, indeed, happy was 
the people that had the Lord for their God. They ‘ observed and 
did all his commandments,’ and ‘he opened unto them his good 
treasure :’ they ‘served him with joyfulness and gladness of heart,’ 
and ‘he rejoiced to do them good.’ 

Of all the proofs and signs of that wondrous blessing, there is 
none on which the sacred writers so love to dwell as the health 
and luxuriant vine. And even now that a curse has blighted the 
bloom of beauty, the Eastern traveller wonders at the fertility of 
the lovely plant, and mourns over the departed glory of which it 
stands forth a lonely witness. ‘That Palestine is naturally a vine 
country cannot be questioned for a moment by one who has trodden 
its soil; and as now it holds to the mountain sides, and over them 
spreads out its goodly shade (and this not here and there, but 
throughout the land), one can hardly imagine the extent of its 
cultivation and the richness of its produce in the days when Solo- 
mon penned his fancies, or on Isaiah’s lips there sparkled the 
gushings of true-born song. 

In a general survey of the land,—when we contemplate only the 
broad and prominent features,—we perceive that, with regard to 
impr conformation, climate, and capability, Palestine may well 

divided into two parts,—these being not equal, but very unequal 
in extent. The one part is a mountainous district, where, so to 
speak, a large table-land stretching from north to south is inter- 
sected by ravines running from east to west, and broken by ridges 
of mountains rising abruptly. ‘There is no actual table-land that 
meets the eye, but the bed of the valleys is often so much above 
the sea that we may conveniently speak of it as a table-land broken 
and cut up in various ways. ‘The one side of this imaginary ‘ pla- 
teau’ looks down upon the wide barren fissure (el Ghor) in which 
the Jordan winds amid verdure of its own creation: the other side 
gradually comes down by steps, as it were, from range to range of 
mountain, till, at a distance of from twelve to twenty miles from 
the Mediterranean shore, it is lost in the level plain. Now this 
portion of Palestine, while it is by far the larger, is also the more 
varied in its resources. On the hill-sides of southern aspect the 
vine wreathes its gay foliage ; where the hill rises from the valley’s 
level, the fig, the olive, the pomegranate, with other such trees are 
ever to be found; and over the valley itself are spread the corn 
and crops that form the staple of the peasant’s food. Here, as in 
all mountain lands, the excellences of different climates go hand 
in hand: the native from a warmer region may find genial shelter, 
and the stranger from the chilly north thrive in the bleak moun- 
tain air. Leaving the upland district, let us turn to the other 
division of Palestine,—the long, level country between the table- 
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aptly set forth under the figure of a dragon or crocodile, the mon- 
ster that finds a home in the river of that land (Ezek. xxix. 3) ; 
and again he is forcibly symbolised by one of the reeds that grow 
around the margin of the stream, ‘whereon if a man lean it will 
go into his hand and pierce it.’ And in the same way the vine- 
clad mountain suggests an image to the prophet whereby to 
reprove his own people. 

But why the vine in preference to other plants? Is there any 
appropriateness in the choice ? Again we must turn to the words 
of Scripture. Moses, in his glowing promise, tells of ‘ wheat and 
barley, and vines, and pomegranates.’ He alludes to the future 
possessions of Israel by mention of ‘vineyards and olive-trees.’ 
Isaiah, when he would depict domestic peace and happiness, de- 
clares that every man shall ‘sit under his vine and fig-tree.’ 
And other passages abound, too numerous to find place here, teach- 
ing us that among the productions of Palestine the vine occupied 
a foremost rank. And if at this point of the subject we were 
brought to a stand, surely there would be abundantly proved the 
reasonableness of the poetic figure. For of the fruits of the land 
what is more wholesome and beautiful for man than the juice of 
the grape? What can better minister to his well-being and 
healthful pleasures? It ‘maketh glad the heart of man :’ it pours 
cheerfulness into his sorrowing soul, and vigour into his weary 
frame. 

But the vine was more than a chief among the plants of Canaan. 
It, more than all others, clung to that soil as its own native earth ; 
it took root and flourished in that land as its own peculiar home. 
Egypt might boast its corn and various kinds of grain; Arabia 
produce her coffee, spices, and dates; Assyria glory in the count- 
less fruits of her rich valley; and Tyre, that jealous neighbour, 
might show her floating armaments, and the triumphs of her mari- 
time and mercantile enterprise ; but Israel alone, the people of 
Jehovah's choice, the flock that he had folded in the land of moun- 
tains and valleys, could point to the slender stem, curling its ten- 
drils, spreading wide its leaves, and bowing low its clusters, as 
the glory and pride of their country, and God’s own emblem of 
themselves. 

Palestine, in the days when blessing rested upon it, might well 
seem the garden of the Lord. As the nation offered day by day 
the tribute of praise, and in righteousness served their God with a 
perfect heart, the thanksgiving and worship ascended to the throne, 
and thence returned in richness of blessing. Like the offering 
that the sun, as he shines forth in his might, requires of earth, the 
songs and joyous hymns did but rise, silently, it might be, from 
the secrets of the heart, that afterwards they might descend with 
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dewy softness, and bless and fertilize. Then, indeed, happy was 
the people that had the Lord for their God. They ‘ observed and 
did all his commandments,’ and ‘he opened unto them his good 
treasure :’ they ‘served him with joyfulness and gladness of heart,’ 
and ‘he rejoiced to do them good.’ 

Of all the proofs and signs of that wondrous blessing, there is 
none on which the sacred writers so love to dwell as the health 
and luxuriant vine. And even now that a curse has blighted the 
bloom of beauty, the Eastern traveller wonders at the fertility of 
the lovely plant, and mourns over the departed glory of which it 
stands forth a lonely witness. That Palestine is naturally a vine 
country cannot be questioned for a moment by one who has trodden 
its soil; and as now it holds to the mountain sides, and over them 
spreads out its goodly shade (and this not here and there, but 
throughout the land), one can hardly imagine the extent of its 
cultivation and the richness of its produce in the days when Solo- 
mon penned his fancies, or on Isaiah’s lips there sparkled the 
gushings of true-born song. 

In a general survey of the land,—when we contemplate only the 
broad and prominent features,—we perceive that, with regard to 
oe conformation, climate, and capability, Palestine may well 

divided into two parts,—these being not equal, but very unequal 
in extent. The one part is a mountainous district, where, so to 
speak, a large table-land stretching from north to south is inter- 
sected by ravines running from east to west, and broken by ridges 
of mountains rising abruptly. There is no actual .table-land that 
meets the eye, but the bed of the valleys is often so much above 
the sea that we may conveniently speak of it as a table-land broken 
and cut up in various ways. The one side of this imaginary ‘ pla- 
teau’ looks down upon the wide barren fissure (el Ghor) in which 
the Jordan winds amid verdure of its own creation: the other side 
gradually comes down by steps, as it were, from range to range of 
mountain, till, at a distance of from twelve to twenty miles from 
the Mediterranean shore, it is lost in the level plain. Now this 
portion of Palestine, while it is y far the larger, is also the more 
varied in its resources. On the hill-sides of southern aspect the 
vine wreathes its gay foliage ; where the hill rises from the valley’s 
level, the fig, the olive, the pomegranate, with other such trees are 
ever to be found; and over the valley itself are spread the corn 
and crops that form the staple of the peasant’s food. Here, as in 
all mountain lands, the excellences of different climates go hand 
in hand: the native from a warmer region may find genial shelter, 
and the stranger from the chilly north thrive in the bleak moun- 
tain air. Leaving the upland district, let us turn to the other 
division of Palestine,—the long, level country between the table- 
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land and the sea. Here, protected by the lofty hills behind from 
the cold mountain blasts, and watered by the streams that those 
hills supply, receiving with open face the warm breezes that breathe 
from the ocean, plants of more southern climes fail not of kindly 
growth ; and together with wide fields of golden corn we find the 
luscious orange and lemon, and even the bursting pods of the 
cotton-plant. ‘The more southern part of this long, narrow plain 
never really came into the possession of Israel, for here were the 
cities of the Philistines. Next to this, going northwards, is the 
portion denominated the Plain of Sharon; then, after passing the 
promontory of Carmel, we come to Pheenicia, the territory of Tyre 
and Sidon. 

We have been thus precise, and, it may be, tedious, in describ- 
ing out two divisions of Palestine, because, although it be a depar- 
ture from the main line of our subject, it yet brings us to a forcible 
proof of the fact that the greater part of Palestine was prolific of 
the vine. The proof appears to lie in those words which, in his 
boastful scorn, Rabshakeh, servant of Sennacherib, addressed to 
the men of Jerusalem assembled upon the walls :—‘ Make an 
agreement with me by a present, and come out to me: and eat ye 
every one of his own vine, and every one of his fig-tree, and drink 
ye every one the waters of his own cistern, until I come and take 
you away to a land like your own land, a land of corn and wine, 
a land of bread and vineyards.’ With what sagacity does the 
crafty general detect the chief fruits of their land! How well his 
remark exemplifies its natural division into two parts; the one 
with its set of products, and the vine at their head, the other 
adapted and employed for the cultivation of grain. And note the 
inspired description of Canaan by ‘ the man of God,’ as he blessed 
the children of Israel. ‘The fountain of Jacob shall be upon a 
land of corn and wine.’ Surely this partition of the country is no 
fancy of ours, but a reasonable, well-founded method, recognized 
in the Scriptures of truth. 

The greater part of Palestine may then well be called a vine 
country. No wonder that the natives of that land, when commis- 
sioned by God to make known his word, should so often refer to 
the plant, so graceful in form, so bounteous to man, and discover 
in its beauty and richness a type of the truth they had to declare. 
No wonder that a loving God should call his people by a name so 
precious in its import, wherein is contained so much to delight and 
satisfy. 

Thoughts like those that we have suggested, when borne in careful 
remembrance, may avail us in the discovery of valuable truth in 
the unfathomed mine of God’s word. Sentences that appear to 
the unsuspecting eye well nigh worthless, may reveal to us hidden 
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wealth as we scrutinize them in studious research. How often 
may we have read that expression in the Psalms, ‘Thou hast 
brought a vine out of Egypt,’ and yet have never stayed to ponder 
the truthfulness and beauty of the image. But when from pre- 
vious examination we bring forward the truth that the vine was at 
home in Palestine, a comparative stranger in any other land; and 
when moreover we learn that the valley of the Nile was the most 
ungenial bed that could be chosen for its nurture, a new and unex- 
pected light of truth flashes upon us. For this beautiful image of 
the vine in Egypt points most faithfully to the nation that dwelt 
in the land an lew a stranger; aud it seems to suggest the 
miraculous and superliuman aid by which the exile was sustained 
in circumstances so unnatural. And, further, it teaches us to 
regard the restoration of Israel to the land of their fathers as 
something natural and almost necessary, just as the banished plant 
or flower, by instinctive tendency, will return to its favourite haunts 
when the obstacle that thwarted it be removed. And with the 
words of the Psalmist we may connect the graphic expression of 
the prophet Hosea,—‘ I found Israel like grapes in the wilderness.’ 
Not on the hill-side of Judah, watered by the rain of heaven, and 
fostered by the hand of man, but in the barren, sandy desert, 
scorched by the fervid sun, blasted by the arid wind, ravaged by 
the beast of prey. Who would there have looked for the vine ? 
How strange and anomalous its position! Tender and defence- 
less as it is, it must soon wither away. Such was Israel: weak, 
feeble, needing an arm to clasp, yet alone. But Israel’s God 
‘found him in the desert land, and in the waste, howling wilder- 
ness :’ he took the sapling away, and ‘ planted it in the mountain 
of his inheritance.’ ‘It took deep root, it filled the land. The 
hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars.’ Wonder not then at the prophet’s 
mournful plaint,—‘ Israel is an empty vine, he bringeth forth fruit 
unto himself.’ 

But to pursue our subject. It is evident that the prophet makes 
choice of an image peculiarly appropriate,—one that would strike 
forcibly the mind of a person familiar with the country of Pales- 
tine. It is somewhat remarkable that in his song he appeals to 
the ‘inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah,’ as arbiters of 
the justice of God. ‘ Now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men 
of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard.’ 

The portion of the tribe of Judah was of all Canaan the most 
famous for the excellence and abundance of its vintage. The 
‘hill country’ of that province, as it is most fitly designated in 
Luke’s Gospel, was thickly covered with the fruit of the vine: 
perhaps its proximity to the burning sands of the desert on the 
south, and to the fiery exhalations of the Dead Sea on the east 
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side, favoured the culture of a fruit so tender. It is well worthy 
of notice, that to this day the choicest wine of the country is made 
at Hebron, a city of Judah, around which place every clod of 
earth seems pressed into the service, and forced to yield its nou- 
rishment ; even from the crevices of the limestone rock the fibrous 
stem shoots forth and bears its clusters. ‘Twenty miles to the 
north of this, at Bethlehem (also in Judah), the vine still flourishes 
better than elsewhere ; and the wine is brought to Jerusalem, and 
there commonly sold. 

These facts, and others of a similar kind, are standing testimony 
to the truth of all the details of God’s word, and its claims to our 
entire belief. For the Scriptures have described to us particularly 
the portion of Judah’s children, and, had we not obtained the 
knowledge from our own experience, we should have learnt it from 
the Bible. Observe the accurate foresight with which the dying 
— defined the inheritance of his son Judah,—‘ Binding his 
oal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine, he 
washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of 
Jeers The accordance of this prophecy with the character of 

udah’s domain is wonderfully exact. And again, when the spies 
returned to the parched travellers of the desert with a burden of 
grapes, that well betokened to them, in their thirsty cravings, the 
delights of the Promised Land, whence was it they obtained that 
goodly cluster? It was from the vale of Eschol, hard by Hebron, 
where still there is a vineyard. How appropriate that the fruit 
should be fetched from that district where afterwards it was raised 
in greatest perfection! And yet once more it may do us good to 
mark that of all the prophets that have recorded their burdens, 
the husbandman of Tekoa, a city of Judah, most often refers to 
the calling of husbandry, and to the fruit of the vine. See how he 
recurs to the subject again and again (Amos iv. 9; v. 11-17; 
ix. 13-15). And what more natural than for him to speak of a 
subject so familiar ; and, as his home was among the vines of the 
‘hill country,’ as he had dwelt among them from his earliest 
youth, and watched their cultivation in all its stages, what more 
natural than that, when the message came, and he gave it out in 
the fulness of his soul, he should tell of the vineyards and the 
wine, the treader of grapes and him that soweth seed. We have 
adduced sufficient illustration of the character of Judah’s portion 
from the Old Testament Scriptures; yet we cannot withhold an 
indication that the subject offers of a trait of beauty in words of 
the Saviour. When, in his condescending love, he called himself 
the true vine, he opened to our contemplation a vast field of 
delightful truth. While he conveyed spiritual instruction, he did 
not overlook or despise the adornment of a truthful image; and 
he who spake of the lilies of the field, the waving corn, and the 
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withered fig-tree, ever made use of the means most appropriate 
for the unfolding of his word. So when we find that the vine was 
the choice plant of Judah, how beautiful seems the language of 
Jesus, the lion of the tribe of Judah, the virgin-born of Bethle- 
hem. We see him, as it were, pointing to the rounded hill, 
topped by the place of his nativity; and then, as the eager dis- 
ciples descry the purple clusters, shaded with green foliage, that 
clothe the terraced mountain, as their gaze is drawn to the glory 
of Palestine and the pride of Judah, the Saviour breaks forth,—‘ I 
am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman.’ 

It is in the same way that Isaiah most naturally and truthfully 
appeals to the ‘men of Judah and inhabitants of Jerusalem.’ ‘1 
have taken a fruitful hill,’ he says, ‘fenced it, and gathered out 
the stones thereof, planted it with the choicest vine, built a tower 
in the midst of it, and also made a winepress therein. I have 
done just as you yourselves do in your every-day labour : and now 
you who understand the matter, who are acquainted with the 
management of a vineyard, and who produce the choicest wine of 
the country, tell me what more could | do that I have not done? 
Judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard.’ It is in lesser 
traits like these that we delight to exhibit the truthfulness of 
Scripture,—a truthfulness that is consonant with the highest 
poetry, in whose garment alone true poetry will appear. 

Our remarks, then, upon this song have conducted us to two con- 
clusions : that the vine is a most apt emblem of the Jewish people : 
and that there is great appropriateness in the appeal of the pro- 
phet to the men of Judah. We must confess that, like the rover, 
we have flitted around the attractive flower, and gathered our 
sweets from without, not once stepping within its bounds, and there 
revelling in the store of richness. We might have handled the 
meaning of the song, rather than the words that give it utterance ; 
or we might have examined more at large the beauteous form as 
it steps in among the sable train of the woes of the prophet, and 
around it we see the lights of fancy play and gleam forth from the 
thick darkness. On lesser points alone we have alighted in the 
hope of exposing some secret power; and, indeed, we know not 
whether there be anything more formidable to the hardened and 
resolute sceptic than the mass of evidence which arrays itself 
against him inn trivial matters of detail. He may present a bold 
front to the mighty engines of religion, and, marshalling his forces, 
may think to stand against them; but when on every side start up 
single combatants, each ready with his shaft to pierce the boasted 
armour,—when ground, over which in fancied security he walks 
unarmed, bristles with weapons prepared for his destruction,—he 
sees himself undone, his heart fails him for fear, and he bows a 
prey to the spoiler. 
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ON THE ORIGIN AND CONNECTION OF 
THE GOSPELS. 


Dissertation on the Origin and Connection of the Gospels: with a 
Synopsis of the Parallel Passages in the Original and Autho- 
rised Version, and Critical Notes. By James Suitu, Esq., of 
Jordan Hill, F.R.S., &e., Author of the ‘ Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul.’ Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. 1853. 


Tue circumstances under which Mr. Smith was induced to com- 
mence those studies, which have resulted in his adoption of the 
theory which the present work is designed to uphold, are thus 
stated by the author in his preface :— 


‘When engaged in studying the nautical style of St. Luke, for the 
purpose of illustrating his narrative of the voyage and shipwreck of 
St. Paul, I compared his account of the storm on the lake of Galilee 
with those of Matthew and Mark, the other two evangelists who record 
the same event. The results of the comparison were entirely unexpected 
by me; for when I first read the New Testament continuously in the 
original, and noticed the agreement of many passages in the gospel 
of Mark with those of the gospel of Matthew, I naturally con- 
cluded that Mark, who was not himself an eye-witness, had copied from 
Matthew, who was. In the presence instance, the nautical expression, 
AaiAaW dvéuov, “squall of wind,” which occurs both in Mark and 
Luke, attracted my attention, as indicating that in this particular narra- 
tive a closer connection subsisted between Mark and Luke than between 
Mark and Matthew. In order to ascertain the precise nature of the 
connection, I copied the accounts in parallel columns; and upon com- 
paring them, was led to conclude that St. Luke must have had both 
of the other accounts before him— Matthew in Greek, Mark in another 
language (Hebrew); that he had based his account on that of Mark, 
but completed it from Matthew ; that he omitted nothing but autoptical 
details, such as eye-witnesses naturally employ—had inserted nothing 
but what could be inferred from facts stated by other evangelists ; that 
where he copied Matthew, the agreement was verbal ; where he copied 
Mark, there was that kind of variation which occurs in independent 
translations from the same original. For reasons to be afterwards stated, 
I concluded that the original memoir was written by the apostle Peter, 
and translated by Mark; and it was in consequence of this that Mark 
was designated by the Fathers the translator of Peter, (Mdpco¢ 
Epunvevrijc Lérpov).’ (Preface, v.) 


Mr. Smith, in the | 9 table which follows his dissertation, 
has attempted to exhibit those passages in the first three Gospels, 
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in which he considers that ‘one or more of the Evangelists have 
made use of the writings of the others, or of a common original.’ 
He has confined his attention solely to the Gospels of SS. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke ; and the reason for omitting the nar- 
rative of St. John from those of his cotemporaneous historians, 
was, that Mr. Smith convinced himself that St. John’s ‘ accounts 
were those of an independent eye-witness relating them in his own 
language.’ This position few will be inclined to dispute. Docu- 
mentary agreement between the latter and the three former Evan- 
gelists, has little or no place; and the accordance of which Mr. 
Smith proposed to take no notice, was that of independent agree- 
ment ; and this rule he has likewise extended on many occasions to 
the first three Gospels. In these synoptical tables the Gospel of 
St. Mark has been selected, as the basis on which to found a system 
of consecutive events; and the contents of the remaining Gospels 
have been arranged accordingly. his is a course from which we 
are not able to withhold assent ; yet the very reason which appears 
least weighty in the opinion of Mr. Smith, is that which disposes 
us to acquiesce more strongly in his ultimate determination. Mr. 
Smith says,— 


‘I have, however, given the entire Gospel of St. Mark in its own 
order—not because I assume his order to be more strictly chronological 
than that of the other evangelists, but because I consider that the 
description of the author of this Gospel, given by the earliest of the 
post-apostolic fathers, MAPKOS ‘EPMHNEYTH® [IETPOY, “ Mark, 
the translator of Peter,” furnishes the key to the mystery of the con- 
nection of the synoptical Gospels.’ (Preface, vii.) 


We are far from denying that the sentence quoted by Mr. Smith 
is the key which unlocks the long-disputed question: though it is 
difficult to imagine the reason of the choice, which gives the pre- 
ference to the translator of St. Peter in order of sequence ; while at 
the same time it is asserted, that the story of that Apostle is not 
considered to be more strictly chronological than those of the other 
Evangelists. Indeed, we are accustomed to consider the arrange- 
ment of events which has descended under the title of St. Mark, 
as that which is open to the least cavil upon the subject of chrono- 
logical sequence. In that — there are probably fewer in- 
stances of deviation than may be noticed in the other received 
accounts; and the only transpositions of any moment, which a 
patient harmonist is likely to discover, are not such as to invalidate 
the opinion of Mr. Greswell, that so definite, so exact, and so 
regular is St. Mark throughout, that ‘ none could more deservedly 
be assumed as the basis of arrangement for the rest.’ 

The question of the choice of a text was one, which evidently 
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ought not to be decided upon lightly, nor adopted with little con- 
sideration. Without controversy, the plan attended with least 
danger to the theories of Mr. Smith, was that which suggested 
the expediency of the author's forming, upon critical or upon other 
grounds, a text most suited to his purpose. This, if the details 
were drawn with skill, might with many readers have passed un- 
questioned: yet this system would have been open to the ver 
serious objection of suspicion, even had the author defended wit 
success each contested reading he adopts ; or had he possessed suf- 
ficient critical acumen to sustain without defeat, those variations 
which are the least detrimental to his cause. It is much to be 
doubted, moreover, whether such a display of learning would not 
have affected the practical usefulness of the work before us, even 
if it had not opposed an insuperable barrier to those readers, who 
are not disposed to enter at any length into such a maze of critical 
intricacy. Mr. Smith has with caution avoided the chance of sus- 
picion on the one hand ; and on the other, we congratulate him upon 
resisting the temptation of adding to our numberless revised texts 
yet one more half-digested series of new readings. The received 
text presents many features which would render it undesirable to 
make it the basis of an undertaking of the present sort; and 
nothing remains but to decide upon some work of acknowledged 
merit, the text of which was to be conclusive upon all matters of 
dispute. The edition of the Gospels at length decided upon, was 
that published at Leipsic in the year 1849, by the learned Dr. 
Tischendorf. 

The phenomena entitled by Mr. Smith, the phenomena of historical 
contemporaneity, is admirably exemplified by allusion to that com- 
mon every-day experience which ever lays so strong a hold upon the 
imagination, and which always renders more evident those subjects 
upon which we might not formerly have possessed other than mys- 
tified opinions. Mr. Smith has explained the more difficult cir- 
cumstance by examples from the more easy. He supposes that 
St. Luke, writing subsequently to SS. Matthew and Peter, ‘ and 
drawing up his Gospel from the accounts of eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Word, naturally made use of their writings ;’ but 
since, according to his theory, St. Matthew’s Gospel existed in 
Greek, and St. Peter’s memoir was not yet translated, his con- 
nection with St. Matthew should be transcriptional, and with St. 
Mark, the translator of St. Peter, translational. By extracts from 
the foreign intelligence of two of the daily morning journals, Mr. 
Smith takes occasion to illustrate the phenomena of translation ; 
and from the columns of an evening paper, he sets before his 
readers an example of that of transcription. In order that the 
agreement he exemplifies may be as free from the appearance of 
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confederacy as possible, Mr. Smith, from the pages of the journals 
which were published upon the day he was writing, gives in parallel 
columns the different versions of the speech delivered by Louis 
Napoleon upon the subject of his intended marriage, as reported 
by ‘our own correspondents’ respectively of the ‘Times’ and of the 
‘Morning Herald.’ It is not our intention to follow Mr. Smith 
through the whole of his extracts. Two or three periods will, we 
think, abundantly explicate the matter before us :— 


‘ Times, ‘ Morning Herald. 

‘ The alliance which I contract is not ‘The union which I contract is not 
in accord with the traditions of in accord with the traditions of 
ancient policy ; therein is its old policy ; that is its 
advantage. advantage, 

Every wise government Every sensible government 
ought to try to make it ought to seek to make her 
re-enter in the pale of the re-enter into the ran : of the 
old monarchies. old monarchies, 

But this result will be more But this result will be more 
surely attained by a more surely attained by a more 
straightforward and frank straightforward and candid 
policy — by loyalty policy, and by good faith 
in conduct than b in all transactions, than by 
royal alliances, which royal alliances, which 
create a false security, and create false security, and 
often substitute frequently substitute 
family interests for those family for national 

of the nation,’ interests.’ 


‘ The same passages in the Record (Mr. Smith proceeds to observe), 
an evening paper of the same date (January 24, 1853), are word for 
word the same as those in the Times. We have here the phenomena 
of transcription and translation; who, then, can doubt that there has 
been a written original, in a different language, to account for the 
particular species of agreement which subsists between the two morning 
papers, or that the evening paper had copied from the Times?’ 
(P. xxvii.) 


The author of the ‘ Voyage and ae of St. Paul,’ next 
proceeds a step further, and presents to his readers selections from 
the works of three contemporary historians, ‘ recording events to 
which they stand in nearly the same relation with respect to time 
and language, as the Evangelists did to the events recorded by 
them.’ Sir Archibald Alison, General Napier, and Marshal Suchet 
are the authors which Mr. Smith brings to bear on the question 
before us. The former relates the events of the Peninsular war ‘ at 
about the same distance of time as St. Luke did those recorded in 
his Gospel.’ The circumstances which attended the composition 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew bear a strong resemblance, humanly 
speaking, to those under which Sir William Napier related his ver- 
sion of the Peninsular campaigns ; whilst the memoirs of the war in 
VOL. V.—NO. Ix. N 
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Spain by the third author, is precisely what Mr. Smith supposes 
the Gospel of St. Matthew to be— the translation of an autoptical 
memoir, written by one personally engaged in the transaction.’ 
These works our author has subjected to the same critical investi- 
gation, which, while so searching and so endangering to such docu- 
ments as will not bear the pure light of day, serves but to disclose, 
in a new and in a brighter aspect, those productions which are 
genuine, and are too authentic to fear a strict analysation at the 
hands of the ruthless critic. A comparison of the works of Alison 
and of Napier proves, to the author’s satisfaction, ‘ that before 
Alison wrote, Napier’s History existed in English, and was known 
and made use of by Alison, as one of the authorities mentioned in 
his preface; and if we compare Napier with Suchet it will be 
evident that he as well as Alison used the work of the latter as an 
authority.’ 

The following extract is one among many which Mr. Smith 
adduces, to prove that Suchet’s Memoirs had been made use of by 
Sir Archibald in another language than that in which it now 
appears. The sentences are found in a despatch from Marshal 
Tacdenit to the Governor of Barcelona ; they allude to a convoy 
which the former imagined ran some risk of being captured or 
destroyed, in the event of which he was of opinion that— 


* SUCHET, i. 214. ALIson, xiv. 159, note, 
* Barcelona might be lost ; * Barcelona will be lost; 

and there can be no doubt that and it is not doubtful that 

the enemy will try every means the enemy will try every method 

of intercepting it. to intercept it. 

My presence alone can My presence alone can 

insure its safety ; and you save it; and you 

are well aware that even will easily understand that 

were the chances equal even if the chances of success 
were equally balanced 

we could not expose ourselves we can never permit, without 
efforts to prevent it, 

to this hazard, which such a loss, which 

if it happened to be against us 

would be without remedy.’ would be irreparable.’—(p. xxix.) 


It appears that we here possess two independent translations of 
the same original. We regret that it is impossible to follow Mr. 
Smith in his comparison of Alison with the History of Napier: yet 
we cannot forbear to present our readers with an example illus- 
trative of the connection of all three historians—always premising, 
lest a more intimate and verbal agreement should be anticipated 
than will in reality appear, that the resemblance perceivable is b 
no means so evident, as that which exists between the different 
accounts of the several Evangelists. This may be accounted for 
in more ways than one ; though, perhaps, the most obvious cause is 
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that suggested by Mr. Smith, who contends that the Evangelists 
never hesitated to transcribe literally, since ‘ a regard to literary 
distinction formed no part of the motives which actuated’ the 
Apostles. The scene is laid before the walls of Tarragona :— 


* NaPIER, iv. 97. * SucHet, ii. 95. ALISON, xiv. 181. 
‘Our fire ceased, and that 
of the enemy redoubled 
‘The columns of attack _at the sight of our brave ‘ The assailants 


men who issued from 
the trenches, 


had to pass over ran over had to cross 

an open space of an uncovered space of a space of 
more than 100 yards 60 toises, 120 yards 
before they could and dashed on before reaching 
reach the foot of 

the breach. the breach. the wall. 


And when within 
20 yards of it, 


the hedge of aloes Large aloesformingaline, And the row of aloes 
at the distance of 10 
fathoms from the wall, at its foot 
obliged them forced the head of offered no inconsider- 
to turn to the our column to turn able obstacle to 
right and left,’ &c. aside.’ their advance.’—(p, xxx.) 


It is obvious from these and from other extracts, that both 
Napier and Alison have taken their accounts from Suchet, and, 
from the frequent use of autoptical details, that the original was 
composed by an author personally cognizant of the events which 
he has recorded. 

Mr. Smith, after having confuted the various theories pro- 
agin of late years by his sometimes antagonistic fellow- 
abourers, proceeds to state and to develop his own peculiar 
hypothesis. It will perhaps be advisable—in order to prevent mis- 
takes, and that the reader may possess, in the most concise form, 
the theory propounded by Mr. Smith upon the origin and con- 
nection of the Gospels—to quote, in his own words, the five fol- 
lowing  egaas into which the author has condensed his 
learned labours. They are as follows ;— 


‘1st. Several of the apostles, including Matthew, Peter, and John, 
committed to writing accounts of the transactions of our Lord and his 
disciples in the language spoken by them, @. e., the Syro Chaldaic or 
Aramaic, known in the New Testament and the works of the Fathers 
as Hebrew. 

‘2nd. When the apostles were driven by persecution from Judea, a 
history of the life of our Lord was drawn up from the original memoirs, 
in Hebrew and in Greek, by the apostle Matthew, for the use of the 
Jewish converts, the Greek being the same as the Gospel according to 
Matthew. 

‘3rd. St. Luke drew up for the use of Theophilus, a new life of our 
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Lord, founded upon the authority of eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
Word, including the Hebrew memoir of Peter, and the Greek Gospel 
of Matthew. 

‘4th. After Peter’s death, or departure from Rome (ééodov), St. Mark 
translated the memoir, written by Peter, into Greek. 

‘5th. John, at a still later period, composed his Gospel from his own 
original memoirs, omitting much that was already narrated by the 
other Evangelists, for reasons assigned by himself (xxi. 25.)’ (Diss. 
p- XXv.) ; 


St. John is mentioned but twice in the propositions before us. 
We will therefore proceed, in the first place, to make such remarks 
upon Mr. Smith’s theory with respect to that Apostle as the neces- 
sities of the case seem to demand. That St. John, ‘ at a still 
later period [than the former Evangelists] composed his Gospel,’ 
few who place any reliance upon the united testimonies of Irenzus, 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, of Eusebius, and of Origen, will be dis- 
posed to deny ; and fewer still will question the truthfulness of the 
deductions of those critics who, guided by the favoured Apostle’s 
words, affirm with our author, that ‘ from his own original me- 
moirs, omitting much that was already narrated by the other 
Evangelists,’ St. John composed the history which bears his name. 
The statement, however, upon which we are unable to coincide 
with Mr. Smith is one which, occurring in the fore front of his 
enterprise, appears to be as unconnected with the subject in hand 
as it is novel, or as it is unsupported by evidence of worth. To 
assert that the view taken by Mr. Smith is novel, is perhaps true 
only by comparison: yet this consideration is not without weight 
with capacities of a certain standard, since—when we discover that 
the Fathers and the consent of antiquity are in favour of the theory 
which upholds a non-Aramaic original for the latest Gospel—it 
requires further and more trustworthy proof than Salmasius and 
his followers produce, to refute those opinions which have been 
held without dispute for so many consecutive ages of the world. 
One of the most conclusive arguments urged by the opponents of 
the ancients, is the circumstance that many of the quotations to be 
found in St. John’s Gospel are apparently taken, not from the 
Septuagint, but from the authorised Hebrew version of the Scrip- 
tures. This argument, if it proves anything, proves too much: 
since we believe it to be the case that an equal, if not a larger, 
proportion of the citations incorporated by the Apostle in his account 
may be traced to the Greek translation of the Sacred Writings. 

Neither are these negative ~~ the only ones that are to be 
produced against Mr. Smith. Many arguments might be adduced, 


from the supposed date of this Gospel, taking even an average 
between the extremes of rival authorities: from the assertions of 
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Tertullian and of other Fathers as to the primary object with which 
St. John’s Gospel was composed, from the statement of Irenzus 
with respect to the city from which the MS. was published, and 
from the country and the language of the readers for whose benefit 
it was circulated, from the style of the sacred record, which, 
although doubtless in many places, both in the manner of expres- 
sion and in the method of argument, has been supposed to savour 
of Hebraisms, yet, upon the whole, can well bear comparison with 
that of the earlier inspired productions, and indeed, has generally 
been admitted to surpass them. From these and from other evi- 
dences which the cursory notice taken by Mr. Smith of St. John 
prevents us from placing more fully before the reader, we are of 
opinion that our author has failed to prove, in opposition to ac- 
knowledged admissions, that the Apostle St. John had ‘ committed 
to writing accounts of the transactions of our Lord and his disciples 
in the language spoken by them, 7. e. Syro-Chaldaie or Aramaic.’ 
The assertion of Mr. Smith ‘ that a history of the life of our 
Lord was drawn up from the original memoirs in Hebrew and in 
Greek by the Apostle Matthew,’ is, we think, one upon which the 
author has omitted to exercise his wonted ingenuity and his critical 
judgment. The evidences in favour of the former assumption Mr. 
Smith has neither added to nor further exemplified. That the 
Apostle composed the history in the vernacular tongue of the 
Hebrew Christians we see no reason to doubt: and, in the same 
degree, we are unable to perceive sufficient proof to shake our 
belief in an opinion which is of equal antiquity, and which has had 
as little to undermine its foundation—that the Greek version of the 
Aramaic Gospel did not proceed from the pen of the same inspired 
writer. The theory of Mr. Smith has been advocated with some 
degree of learning on the Continent; Schwarz, Olshausen, and 
Thiersch, being among its most powerful defenders. Should their 
hypothesis be correct, it certainly is singular that a point has been 
left for decision during nineteen centuries, upon which those who 
lived so much nearer the date of the circumstances had no doubt, 
and upon which indeed they bear positive evidence. An un- 
successful attempt to save the credit of the Greek version, by 
means of this theory, was probably the origin of the presumed 
double office of the Apostle as writer and as translator. Little 
thought will suffice to show the fallacy of this argument; and 
could we ground our reliance on the authority of the present 
Gospel upon no surer foundation, there would be small chance of 
effecting many converts, or of retaining waverers to our creed. 
Mr. Smith has, we think, given rein too much to a spirit of gene- 
ralisation—a spirit which he has elsewhere combated with much 
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success. We will, however, allow the author to state his argument. 
He says— 

‘There is much patristic evidence to prove that Matthew wrote 
originally in Hebrew, but it by no means follows that he did not write 
also in Greek ; indeed, the objects he had in view could not have been 
accomplished unless he had done so, for the circumstances of Judea, 
with respect to language, were precisely those of Ireland at the present 
day, and just as one portion of the Irish understand what is written in 
their native language (drow ‘yAwoon), but do not understand 
English, so another portion understand English, but not Irish. It is 
necessary, if we wish to communicate the Gospel to the Irish, that it 
should be in two languages; so also it was in Palestine at the time of 
the first publication of the Gospel.’ (Pp. lxi. Ixii.) 


How blind the eager advocacy of some favourite theery makes 
us! Mr. Smith here indulges in a practice which he, with justice, 
condemns in others: he busies himself with the course the Apostle 
should have adopted, instead of confining his attention to the path 
St. Matthew actually pursued. We would not, while adopting 
the conclusion arrived at by a late critical editor of the New 
‘Testament, be supposed to hold for a moment to the arguments 
by which he attained to his position. Mr. Alford’s suppositions 
are indeed singular, if not contradictory ; for, while he attempts to 
uphold the authority of the Greek rendering of the Gospel which 
we possess, he effects his purpose at the expense of the character 
of the translator. In a word, according to Mr. Alford, the scribe 
who gave to the world the Greek version of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
was one who tampered with the original, who omitted, who enlarged, 
who altered, who annotated under a false name, who transposed, 
and who rearranged according to his fancy, the production of an 
inspired writer ; and yet we are to believe, that the compiler con- 
sidered ‘his work as being a faithful representation of the Apos- 
tolic record furnished by St. Matthew,’ and we are bound, as 
faithful Christians, to give credit to his impressions. 

The language in which the original of St. Mark’s Gospel was 
written, next deserves attention. ‘This has long been a moot point 
with those who love to leave the beaten track of undoubted tradi- 
tional knowledge. Latin, and Greek, Syro-Chaldaic, and Ethiopic, 
have severally been supposed to be the tongue which the author 
in the first instance employed: Bellarmine was the accomplished 
champion of the former hypothesis ; and with the latter theory the 
name of Wahl is identified. Neither have succeeded in raising 
other than an ephemeral notoriety for their peculiar opinions. 
The dispute at present subsists betwen the advocates of the 
Hebrew, and the asserters of the Greek, original ; and the relative 
position occupied by the Evangelist St. Mark and the Apostle St. 
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Peter is necessarily changed with the theory ultimately adopted. 
Mr. Alford contends that St. Mark’s ‘Gospel was written under 
the influence, and almost by the dictation, of Peter:’ he conse- 
quently asserts the hypothesis of a Greek original. The opinion 
that St. Peter published in Hebrew, and that, after his ‘death, or 
departure from Rome (éodov), St. Mark translated the memoir 
written by Peter into Greek,’ finds a warm advocate and an inge- 
nious ¢efender in Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith divides his evidence into external proofs, and proofs 
internal. Papias is the witness the author first produces, ‘who states 
that the Evangelist was designated by John the Presbyter as “ Mark 
the translator of Peter ;” and in this designation Irenzus, Tertul- 
lian, and others of the Fathers, concur ; but if Mark be the trans- 
lator of Peter, we can see good reason why the original should 
have been used by the historians Matthew and Luke.’ 

‘ The first, and indeed the only difficulty,’ continues Mr. Smith, ‘ I 
have to contend with, in establishing the point at issue, is the title 
which this Gospel bears. It will naturally be asked, If Peter be the 
author, how comes it that the less important name of Mark has pre- 
vailed over the more important one of Peter? Why was not the title, 
‘the Gospel according to Peter?” The answer to these questions is, 
that anciently it was called the Gospel of Peter.’ (p. Ixxi.) 


And, in support of his statement, Mr. Smith adduces passages 
from the works of Jerome, of Eusebius, of Tertullian, and of 
Justin Martyr, whom we find ‘actually quoting the second Gospel 
as the memoirs of Peter.’ The Fathers also concur in calling Mark 
‘the translator of Peter ;’ but commentators, to support precon- 
ceived notions, have ‘ attempted to explain away the plain meaning 
of the word épunvevr%s.’ A question still remains unsolved : grant- 
ing that St. Mark was termed the translator of St. Peter, and that 
formerly the history was known by the title of the Memoirs of St. 
Peter, how did it ultimately obtain the name it now bears? A 
similar case of the misappropriation of proper names, will at once 
suggest itself to the historical reader. ‘The name of a Florentine 
gentleman, Amerigo Vespucci, has been bestowed upon those 
continents which owed that acknowledgment of merit to the 
more enterprising though less fortunate navigator, Columbus ; 
and posterity, which not unfrequently reverses the decision of pre- 
ceding ages, has, in this instance, continued and confirmed the 
injustice. Yet few would be found sufficiently hardy to brave 
public opinion, and to assert that Columbus had no share in the 
discovery of the new world; and none, we imagine, would contra- 
dict contemporaneous history by affirming that the celebrated 
Christopher had no existence. No less absurd opinions than those 
we have supposed, agitate theological critics; and conclusions 
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more improbable have, ere this, been frequently adopted. The 
title, ‘ the Gospel acccording to Mark,’ Mr. Smith continues, 


* Does not necessarily imply authorship: the preposition «cara, “ ac- 
cording to,” implies an intimate connection with the work, but nothing 
more; thus, there existed in ancient times, Gospels according to the 
Hebrews, the Egyptians, &c. Mark had an intimate connection with 
this Gospel, being not only the translator, but I believe the continuator, 
for the last twelve verses have all the appearance of being a c@ntinua- 
tion, bringing the narrative down to the time of writing ; and as it was 
published after the death of Peter, the name of a living and responsible 
editor was necessary as a guarantee to the Church for its authenticity ; 
and the name of Mark, the son and chosen follower of Peter, fulfilled 
the condition which our law considers indispensable in the proof of 
ancient documents, and showed that it came from the proper custody. 
The importance of such a guarantee will be obvious, when we remember 
the number of spurious and heretical gospels which were circulated at 
an early age of the Church, bearing the names of Peter, Thomas, 
Matthias, and others.’ (Pp. xxiii. seq.) 


Mr. Smith, having noticed the external evidence which connects 
the Gospel of St. Mark with the Apostle, proceeds to extract from 
Mr. Greswell’s learned Dissertation (i. 82) certain statements 
(which the reader will do well to consult), which serve to show, by 
internal proofs, the very intimate relation which subsisted between 
the fellow labourers in the propagation of Christianity. The 
reasons which Mr. Smith has advanced to favour his theory are, 
without doubt, clever and well sustained. Contraction would 
spoil their harmony; and the reader will pardon our placing 
before him in detail, since otherwise it must be imperfect, the 
following elaborate exposition of Mr. Smith’s views upon this 
subject :— 


‘Mr. Greswell’s is a statement of the moral evidence connecting St. 
Peter with the second Gospel. There is another sort of proof which 
Mr. Greswell merely glances at, which carries to my mind a still 
stronger conviction: I mean the undesigned coincidences between the 
writer and his own personal circumstances, national, professional, or 
otherwise. An eye-witness can scarcely avoid exhibiting such co- 
incidences ; but they are much more strongly marked in an unpractised 
writer, such as the author of the second gospel evidently was, than in 
one accustomed to composition. We can detect such characteristic 
traits in all the historical writings of the New Testament, but they are 
much more fully developed in the second Gospel than in the writings 
of the other Evangelists. When at Jerusalem, Peter’s Galileanism 
“bewrayed him ;” but the second Gospel abounds in Galileanisms. 
Thus when the Evangelist wishes to give an idea of the wide extent of 
our Lord’s fame, he tells us that it “ spread abroad throughout all the 
region about Galilee” (i. 28), an idea of extent which would scarcely 
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occur to any but a Galilean, and indeed to one writing on the spot. 
Many of these provincialisms escape the English reader from the 
neglect of the translators in rendering the article, frequently omitting 
it where it occurs in the original, and inserting it where it is wanted. 
Thus, in Matthew v. 1, we are told in the authorised versions “ that our 
Lord went up toa mountain ;” it ought to be rendered, “ to the mountain.” 
But no mountain is previously mentioned. How, then, it may be 
asked, should the definite article be understood? ‘The answer is, that 
Capernaum is placed on the margin of a lake, and at the foot of a 
mountain, and the universal practice of the inhabitants of a town so 
situated is to call the mountain behind, ¢he mountain." In the case in 
question it is, in fact, a Capernaumism. Now, the first two Gospels 
abound in such provincialisms, some of them common to both, some of 
them peculiar to the writer of each. Thus, Matthew speaking of his 
own house, calls it “ the house,” but the other Evangelists speak of it as 
“ his (Matthew’s) house. In Mark we have the somewhat remarkable 
expression, ra poc-rijv-bipay, “the before-the-door” (ii. 2), to 
indicate the open space before Peter’s house. In another place, 
speaking of his house, the Evangelist takes care to add that it was also 
the house of Andrew (i. 29), avoiding the appearance of exclusive 
appropriation, which Peter alone wished to avoid. He also talks of 
it as cic olxov, “at home” (ii. 1); so also he speaks of “ éhe boat,” 
“ the sea,” “ the other side,” &c., as objects so familiar as to require no 
further specification. These modes of expression tend to prove the 
authors of the two Gospels to have been Galileans. 

‘ Peter was a fisherman, Matthew was not. Now the descriptions of 
what took place on the lake are professional in Mark, but unprofessional 
in Matthew. A storm makes a very different impression on a seaman 
to what it does on a landsman: the seaman, who is obliged to act, 
thinks and speaks of the causes of the storm, the force or direction of 
the gale; the landsman, who is passive, thinks of what most nearly 
affects him, the agitation of the waters. ‘There are two storms described 
in these Gospels ; in Mark the prominent feature is the wind, in Matthew 
the waves. (Again) Matthew’s account (of Christ walking on the waves) 
is based on the original of Mark, but with additions, one of which is 
the force of the waves: both of the writers mention the direction of the 
wind. In Mark’s account it is important, as increasing the toil of the 
rowers. In Matthew it appears unimportant, because the agitation of 
the surface, on which he dwells, depended on the force, not the di- 
rection of the wind. ‘There are other professionalisms in Mark which 
show that the author of the original was a fisherman, such as his use of 
the obviously technical expression ay@iBadXovrag (i. 16), for a par- 
ticular mode of fishing. ‘The author is therefore a fisherman, but he 
must also have been an eye-witness of the events which he describes 





® Mr. Stephens, a late American traveller, in speaking of Capernaum, almost 
unavoidably adopts the language of the Evangelist. He says: ‘The ruins of Caper- 
naum extend more than a mile along the shore, and back towards ¢he mouutain,’— 
P, 114. 
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with such precision: he must have been in the boat when our Lord 
stilled the tempest, for the details are such as would only be known 
to an eye-witness, and which an eye-witness alone would think of 
describing. Who would think of adding to a pre-existing account that 
there were other boats, of which we hear no more, in company (Mark 
iv. 36), or the number of bearers to a paralytic patient (ii. 3), or that 
a youth lost his garment in a popular tumult (xiv. 52)?” The 
autopticity of the narration brings us still nearer Peter, for it appears 
in the description of events which were only originally known to three 
of the apostles, namely, to Peter, James, and John : such are the events 
which took place in the house of Jairus, and in the house of Peter. 
Strauss, after adverting to the circumstantiality of the details on these 
occasions, asks, or rather ironically abstains from asking, whether the 
author who describes these events was one of the apostles, and whether 
the original narrator committed his account to writing? I answer 
both these questions in the affirmative. But I proceed a step farther, 
and infer from the narrative, not only that the author was one of the 
three, but that he was neither James nor John. In the account of the 
cure of Peter’s mother-in-law, in the house of Peter, all the three must 
have been present, but only James and John are mentioned, and they 
were merely spectators, taking no part in the transaction. Why, then, 
are they mentioned at all, and why is Peter not mentioned? The 
answer is, that such notices are characteristic of the style of an eye- 
witness ; and the omission of Peter’s name can be only explained on the 
supposition that he was the original author of the account. 

‘With regard to the style of the second gospel, it is animated and 
picturesque, as every narrative is which is written faithfully and cir- 
cumstantially by an eye-witness, who is strongly impressed by the 
events. It is that of a vigorous but uncultivated mind, little ac- 
customed to composition, writing with the first intention, and while the 
impressions are still strong upon him. It abounds with repetitions, 
and with details of circumstances which have no other connection with 
the main fact than juxta-position of time and place. Its general 
character, as well as its particular details, agree perfectly with the 
supposition that the apostle Peter was the original author. 





b « Mr. Greswell supposes that the young man must have been Mark himself, 
because no other assignable motive can be imagined for the insertion of such a 
circumstance: to me it is a proof that the author witnessed it, and in describing 
the transaction inserted it in illustration of the tumult. We have an analogous 
case in General Napier’s account of the battle of Busaco, I have no reason to 
suppose he was present but one —the autopticity of his description, Who can read 
his ** sparkling ’’ aecount of the charge of the light division without the conviction 
that it is that of an eye-witness? His work is avowedly historical ; he intentionally 
refrains from recording the achievements of particular regiments, yet he records a 
circumstance which certainly did not influence the result of the combat: “ A poor 
orphan Portuguese girl, about seventeen years of age, and very handsome, was seen 
coming dow:. the mountain and driving an ass loaded with all her property through 
the midst of the French army ” (iii. 334), This circumstance made an impression 
on the author, and illustrated the chivalrous spirit of the combatants, for “no man 
on either side was so brutal as to molest her ;”’ just as the loss of the young man’s 
garment illustrated the violence of the people.’ 
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‘It will naturally be asked, Can we trace any resemblance between 
the style of this Gospel and the acknowledged writings of St. Peter? 
To this I would reply, that the style of a simple narrative, and of a 
didactic composition, differ so essentially, that much resemblance is not 
to be expected, especially where the circumstances in which the author 
was placed were so completely changed. Peter, one of the movers of a 
great movement, accustomed to public speaking, and writing with 
weight and authority, would use a very different style from the fisher- 
man, recording from day to day a simple narration of the transactions 
in which he was engaged. There is, however, an illustration in the 
second epistle, that points to the author of the Gospel as its writer. We 
see with what accuracy and precision the effects of a tornado (AaiAaw) 
are described in the second Gospel: now, in the second epistle, the 
tornado is used as an illustration of the effect of the passions on those 
who yield to them: they are likened to “ clouds driven by a tornado” 
(vepéAa brd Aaidarog EXavvdpevat, ii. 17), an image which a fisherman 
would very naturally make use of. ‘The nautical word (Aai\a¥) is only 
used by Peter, by the author of the second Gospel, and by Luke, who 
takes his account from the original of that Gospel, and whose familiarity 
with nautical language would lead him to retgin that expression. We 
must also remember that, though the matter of the second Gospel be 
Peter’s, the language is Mark’s, and that therefore we cannot expect to 
be able, by peculiarities of style alone, to identify the authors of the 
Gospel and the epistles.’ (Pp. Ixxvi. seq.) 


There is one passage in the above statement, which, from our 
not having adopted the arrangement proposed by Mr. Smith, will 
perhaps at first startle the reader of the paragraphs. The author 
asserts that, in the account of the at of Christ's walking on 
the sea, St. Matthew’s account is based upon the original of St. 
Mark. ‘This is a point which claims our attention. ‘The theories 
propounded with greater and with less success upon the chronolo- 
gical order of the Gospels, and upon their relation to each other, 
are well-nigh numberless. That the Gospels were promulgated in 
the order in which they at present stand is, alias the most 
favourite hypothesis among critics: Mill, Grotius, and Wetstein 
are amongst the defenders of this theory; while Mr. Greswell 
holds to the supplemental relation of the three first Gospels taken 
in order, and Mr. Alford asserts their complete independence of 
one another. Upon the Continent the opinion which places St. 
Luke’s Gospel the first in order of time has met with some atten- 
tion. Griesbach and De Wette give the precedence to St. Mat- 
thew, but imagine that St. Mark’s Gospel followed that published 
by the Evangelist St. Luke. Other German Biblical critics ap- 
proach more nearly to the hypothesis adopted by Mr. Smith ; Storr 
defends the order of publication thus, SS. Mark, Matthew, and 
Luke; while the theory which places St. Mark first, and which 
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transposes the arrangement of the other two Gospels, maintained 
by Storr, is adopted by Weisse and by other writers. The learned 
professor of Marburg, Dr. Thiersch, however, although he rejects 
the supposition that St. Luke made use of the Gospel by St. Mat- 
thew, agrees with our author on the originality of St. Mark. In 
a review of Mr. Smith’s former work, On the Voyage and Shi 
wreck of St. Paul, in the Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, the 
Professor states that ‘we no longer need search for the Protevan- 
gelium ; we possess it in the Gospel of Mark.’ It is time that we 
should state the hypothesis maintained by the author of the origin 
and connection of the Gospels. Before proceeding to point out 
the relation in which the Gospel of St. Matthew stands to the 
other Gospels, the author makes a few observations upon the style 
of composition adopted by that Evangelist. 


‘In his narrative,’ Mr. Smith says, ‘he is the most concise of the 
historical writers of the New Testament ; in the discourses of our Lord 
the fullest. He appears to have condensed in narration in order to give 
the very words of our Lord, and at the same time to confine his work 
within such limits as wuld insure extended circulation, a precaution 
necessary when transcription was the only mode of multiplying copies. 
But, although his narrative is concise, it is singularly clear and explicit. 
An author writing with the first intention, does not think of giving 
explanations of circumstances which are perfectly well known to 
himself. He frequently uses the pronoun, where a reader may be 
ignorant, or uncertain as to the implied antecedent [compare St. Mark, 
vi. 54, and St. Matthew, xiv. 35]. Again [in St. Matthew, xii. 14] 
we have an excellent exemplification of the historical style of Matthew 
contrasted with the autoptical style of St. Mark, where, although not 
one-third the length of Mark, Matthew gives not only everything 
historically essential, but adds important matter, and clears up am- 
biguity.’ (P. lxiv.) 

The connection which subsists between the Gospels of SS. Mat- 
thew and Mark, Mr. Smith contends, is precisely that which exists 
between history and memoir. The phenomena of agreement 
between the two Evangelists can always be accounted for ‘b 
supposing that Matthew made use of the original Hebrew of 
Mark ; but we cannot if we suppose that Mark made use of the 
Gospel of Matthew.’ 


‘Wherever we find matter, in one of two writers,’ continues Mr. 
Smith, ‘ connected in the same manner as Matthew and Mark are, the 
question to be determined is, Is this matter an addition, on the part of 
the author in whose work it occurs, or is it an omission in that from 
which it is wanting? Now, I apprehend that the rule to be followed 
in such a question, depends upon the importance, or want of importance, 
of the passages in question. When I speak of want of importance in 
passages in Scripture, I desire not to be misunderstood. It is merely 
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in a historical sense that I am speaking; for the most trifling cireum- 
stantial details are of the very last consequence in all investigations 
like the present. Like the straws which indicate the direction of the 
stream, they indicate that the stream of history flows from Mark to 
Matthew, not from Matthew to Mark. In the section already alluded 
to [St. Matthew, xii. 14], we are told in Mark’s account that a small 
boat (wAo:dpiov) was ordered to be in attendance, but no use was made 
of it; we are told of the different places from which the multitude 
came. Now, none of these circumstances could be taken or inferred 
from Matthew’s account, nor are they such as a subsequent historian 
would think of adding, but they are such as a subsequent historian 
would naturally omit. On the other hand, there is matter in Matthew’s 
account which no historian following Matthew would omit. There is 
an ambiguity in Mark’s account, or at least a want of explanation, 
which Schleiermacher characterises thus, ‘‘ Christ withdraws, one does 
not know why.”° Now Matthew, by the single word yvovg (xii. 15) 
supplies the explanation. So also, where Mark tells us that many 
were cured, Matthew tells us that al/ were cured. I conclude, there- 
fore, that Matthew is the subsequent historian ...... . (and) that 
Matthew knew and made use of the memoir which Mark afterwards 
translated, in the composition of his Gospel; but if Mark translated it, 
it must have existed in a different language when Matthew wrote. 
How, then, do we account for the very considerable amount of verbal 
agreement which subsists between their Gospels? I account for it 
thus: When it became necessary to publish to the world a written 
account of the events, the duty of drawing it up naturally devolved 
upon Matthew, who must have been, of all the apostles, best fitted for 
its performance. After holding office under the Roman government, 
he must have been accustomed to record events, both in his own 
language, the Hebrew, and in Greek, which in the eastern provinces 
of the Roman Empire was the language of the government. In doing 
so he would, as a matter of course, avail himself of the writings 
of any of the other apostles who had recorded the events at which 
he was not present, or had not himself recorded. St. Matthew’s 
account, published under such cireumstances—which are, in fact, the 
same as those mentioned in the Fathers—must have been held by the 
early Christians as the authorised apostolical account of the life of our 
Lord; and, accordingly, if we refer to the apostolic and earliest of the 
post-apostolic Fathers, it will be found that by far the greatest number 
of the quotations from the New Testament are from St. Matthew. 
But, as already observed, Matthew’s rule in composing his Gospel was 
to give the words of our Lord as they were spoken, but to condense the 
narrative. Hence, when he took our Lord’s words from the original 
memoir in question, he translated but did not condense them, as he did 
the narrative. Now, when we remember the weight and authority 
which must have attached to the apostolic report of the discourses of 
our Lord, and which the constant reference to it by the earliest Chris- 
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tian writers proves to have attached to it, we see that Matthew’s Greek 
version of Peter’s original would, with all who used the Greek lan- 
guage, have the same preference which we are accustomed to give to 
our own authorised version; and any change in the expressions would 
jar upon the feelings of the early Christians, as a similar change in the 
words of our Lord we are accustomed to, would upon an English reader. 
We can see a good reason why, if St. Mark were the translator of 
Peter, he should have preserved the words of Matthew when he could 
do so. The same reasoning, of course, applies to St. Luke. Hence the 
fact so well known to Biblical critics, that there is a much greater 
verbal agreement in the discourses of our Lord than in the narration, is 
precisely what we ought to have expected if the evangelists wrote 


under the circumstances which I suppose them to have done.’ (P. 
Ixv. seq.) 


With respect to the third proposition suggested by Mr. Smith 
for demonstration, the objections urged against the author’s theory 
by Professor Thiersch are merely negative, and whether, Mr. 
Smith proceeds, we can explain them or not, they never can out- 
weigh the positive evidence drawn from the fact that we find pas- 
sages of Matthew’s Gospel included in that of St. Luke. 

‘It may indeed be said, How do we know that it is not Matthew 
who borrows from Luke, and not Luke from Matthew? I admit that 
a mere verbal agreement would not of itself indicate which is the latest 
writer ; but in the present case we can apply the geological argument 
of included fragments. Whenever we find fragments of one deposit 
included in another, we are certain that the deposit to which they belong 
is older than the one which contains them. Where I am now writing, 
I look on rocks of red sandstone: at a very short distance I find rocks 
of slate ; I have never seen them in contact, so as to infer from the order 
of superposition which is the oldest, but I find fragments of slate included 
in the sandstone, and therefore infer with certainty that the slate is the 
oldest formation. So is it with the Gospels.’ (P. lix. seg.) 


This argument, it must be admitted, possesses the great merit 
of ingenuity. It is a practical illustration of the advancement of 
science, when the newly-forged weapons of geological lore can be 
brought to bear, with some appearance of success, upon a question 
of critical research in Biblical knowledge. And it is indeed a 
matter of encouragement to the man of science to reflect that those 
studies in natural history which have been viewed with suspicion— 
and ofttimes not without justice—should at length, after having 
threatened in unskilful hands, when guided by unfaithful hearts, 
the veracity of the books of the Old Testament, be produced to 
exemplify, in familiar terms, the relation which exists between the 
several portions of the New Testament, and so to render more 
evident their authenticity, their genuineness, and their truth. 

We should be sorry to dispel this pleasing picture ; and it is 
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with regret that we are obliged to cast some doubt upon the 
validity of the argument adduced. It appears to us that if Mr, 
Smith be not guilty of what is known in common language as 
begging the question, he is undoubtedly open to the charge of rea- 
soning in a circle. Mr. Smith’s statement is concisely this :—St. 
Luke drew up a life of Christ, composed, inter alia, from ‘the 
Hebrew memoir of Peter and the Greek Gospel of Matthew.’ To 
the elucidation of this problem the author produces the above geo- 
logical example. Portions of slate appear in strata of sandstone : 
rocks of the former substance are close at hand: ergo the slate is 
the older formation. Here lies the fallacy: granted that frag- 
ments of one stone exist embedded in the deposit of another stone ; 
granted, likewise, that rocks of a third stone abound elsewhere : 
query, what renders it a certainty that the fragments of the first 
stone are portions of the rocks of the third stone? The slate is 
the Hebrew Gospel of St. Peter ; the sandstone the Greek Gospel 
of St. Luke. But the very existence of a Hebrew version of St. 
Mark (i. e. St. Peter’s Gospel) is not only doubted, but is stoutl 
denied, by eminent critics, and is still left unproved by Mr. Smit 
himself; wherein, then, consists the soundness of the argument, 
which would conclude that certain fragmentary substances are por- 
tions of a material of whose reality there is some ground for posi- 
tive disbelief? Mr. Smith assumes the existence of a Helowe 
original of St. Mark’s Gospel ; and then, taking for granted that 
St. Peter composed his memoir in the vernacular tongue of Pales- 
tine, he attempts to prove that certain fragments, the position of 
which would otherwise cause him trouble to explain, deposited in 
the Gospel of St. Luke, are particles of the history of the Apostle. 
This is a style of reasoning to which we feel unable to give assent. 
Moreover, we will meet Mr. Smith upon his own ground; we 
will join issue with him on the position upon which he has taken 
his stand ; and we will attempt to show the danger which attends 
the incautious adoption of general theories from individual cases, 
however indisputable they may be. Let us imagine then a geolo- 
gical student examining a portion of land, which, by excavation, 
or by other modes of observation, he discovers to consist of three 
several strata, arranged in a certain order. The philosopher 
might thus argue with himself: there appear to be three distinct 
and different substances, deposited from various causes in tlhe 
chronological order in which # perceive them to be placed. It is 


clear that the middle stratum could not by any possibility have been 
deposited before the lower material had been in a state of change 
and of displacement ; and what is evident of the middle, is equally 
certain of the layer next above. He then proceeds to generalise, 
aud he asserts that the order in which he viewed the strata is that 
in which they were deposited, and that in which they always are 
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deposited. At a future day our inquirer — be surprised to 
find that his theory was hastily decided upon. Being extended to 
other cases, of which he was, in the first instance, ignorant, it is dis- 
covered to be fallacious ; and that, because he had failed to take a 
sufficiently broad view of the case; he had omitted to look with 
suspicion upon individual instances as identical with general laws ; 
and had been unsuccessful in making himself master of that phe- 
nomenon which, caused by some not unfrequent convulsion of 
nature, has obtained, we believe, the title of the transposition of 
strata. It would, however, be unfair to Mr. Smith were we to 
suppress any portion of his argument. He continues— 


‘I find fragments of Matthew included in the Gospel of Luke, and 
infer that the Greek Gospel of Matthew existed before St. Luke wrote, 
and was used by him as an historical authority. In the Gospel of 
Luke, then, we find a certain, although not a large portion, which he 
has taken immediately from the Gospel of Matthew. There are also 
agreements between the Gospels which may be termed mediate, that is, 
where both Evangelists have drawn their accounts from the same 
source ; such are all agreements which are translational, and not tran- 
scriptional. Such agreements prove that an original must have existed 
in another language, and consequently, where they occur, neither of the 
Gospels can be the original. Agreements of this kind can nearly all of 
them be referred to the Gospel according to Mark, which I hold to be 
the translation of an original apostolical memoir, and therefore such an 
authority as historians would naturally make use of; but as Luke came 
after Matthew, his translation of the passages which each of them gave 
entire would almost unavoidably be influenced by the previous one of 
Matthew, and the phenonema of dependent translation would be the 
result. In order, therefore, to form an accurate judgment of the nature 
of the connection of Matthew and Luke, we must leave out of sight 
all the sections which are common to the three Gospels, and confine 
ourselves to those only common to Luke and Mark. Now, in these we 
find no verbal agreement greater than what occurs in independent trans- 
lations ; the exceptional cases pointed out by former writers I have else- 
where shown did not exist in the earliest mss. I conclude, therefore, 
that St. Luke, in drawing up his*Gospel, made use, to a certain extent, 
of the Greek Gospel of Matthew, and the Hebrew or Aramaic original 
of Mark.’ 


The length to which this article has already extended, prevents 
us from noticing those remaining portions of the work which other- 
wise would be deserving of attention. Indeed, those topics which 
have been touched upon have necessarily occupied a space which 
is but ill-suited to their importance ; and we must take our leave 
of the volume before us, being well assured that a careful perusal 
will more than repay any reader of Mr. Smith’s ‘ Dissertation on 
the Origin and Connection of the Gospels.” 


O. S. 
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WAS LUCIAN ACQUAINTED WITH THE SACRED 
WRITINGS OF THE CHRISTIANS ?* 


From the writings of Lucian it appears that he had obtained a 
eet accurate knowledge of the Christians of his day, and in the 

eregrinus he speaks explicitly of their books: tay fifAwy ras 
ev égnryeiro xal diasaQer, morAas dé adros xal Evveyeage. But, on 
the other hand, the statement that Peregrinus himself wrote such 
books, proves that Lucian had a false idea of their writings, that 
is, if he places those of Peregrinus on one and the same line with 
them ; yet he assumes it is known that Christians had their own 
books. It is moreover possible that the Adyo isgoi are discourses 
on portions of the Holy Scriptures; and if Lucian had in view the 
epistles of Ignatius, then we io proof that he drew his narratives 
not merely from tradition, but also from the literature of Christians. 
We think it has been proved that Lucian could not have wanted 
opportunities to become accurately acquainted with Christian 
writings. His journeys led him for the most part into cities where 
flourishing churches were located. Edessa, one of the earliest seats 
of Christianity, was hard by Samosata ; besides, we find Lucian, for 
a longer or shorter period, in Antioch, Thessalonica (Philippi), 
Athens, Rome, Ephesus, Toulouse and Lyons, and in Alexandria. 

We also assume as proved that he made a special business of 
observing his contemporaries, and resorted to great assemblies for 
the purpose of watching the human heart and its follies. While all 
forms of religious faith had for him a satirical interest, while he 
informed himself so carefully respecting the Egyptian, Syrian, 
Greek, and Roman worship of the gods, it certainly concerned him 
to learn something specific about the new Christian mysteries 
(xawni tereth). We may iadeed assume that the Christians kept 
secret their holy writings ; but in times of persecution the traditores 
or betrayers would make this matter easy to such heathens as for 
any reason desired to become acquainted with them. It is also 
probable that in times of rest the Christians were not displeased to 
see the unconverted present at their worship, their prayers, and 
their discourses. If this took place in the earliest times—as we 
may conclude from 1 Cor. xiv. 23-25, and James ii. 2—why should 
we regard it improbable at a later period? It was moreover very 





® From ‘ Lucian and Christianity,’ by Adolf Planck, Dean of Heidenheim, in 
Wiirtemburg. Translated by the Rev. Alvah Hovey, M.A., Teacher of Hebrew 
in Newton Theological Seminary. Our extract is from the longer article in the 
‘ Bibliotheca Sacra’ for July last. 
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_ for so shrewd a man as Lucian, under an appearance of sym- 
pathy and interest, to steal into such meetings or to sift good- 
natured Christians by all sorts of questions. At least several 
quotations found in his works, and supposed to be from Christians, 
make this impression. These cannot be explained from tradition 
in Lucian’s time, any more than with Philostratus or Celsus. To 
be sure, Philostratus, as the tendency of his work implied, appears 
to have had a far more accurate knowledge of Christianity and of 
the accounts of miracles in the New Testament ; and if his citations 
do not verbally agree with the original, he had good reasons for 
this. Yet many quotations in Lucian remind one of similar quota- 
tions in Philostratus, and therefore we state beforehand our opinion 
respecting this question, that Lucian’s works certainly contain 
allusions to Christian accounts of miracles. Yet it does not follow 
that he had an exact knowledge of the Holy Scriptures themselves : 
he had heard from the Christians single points, and, like many of 
his heathen contemporaries, he thought the current narratives of 
demons and the healing of sick persons especially worthy of notice. 
Further, as he esteemed the Christian belief of immortality so 
pitiable a notion, he has communicated something definite re- 
specting their hopes in view of the other world, and it is possible 
that he was not ignorant of the Chiliastic expectations so wide 
spread at that time. 

The series of quotations which we would now adduce, are, to be 
sure, of such a nature that one can always debate the point whether 
they may not be explained without reference to the contents of the 
Holy Scriptures. A surprising vacillation in respect to this question 
appears in the many treatises of ancient and modern time. We will 
simply state the facts, and leave the reader to form his own judg- 
ment ; and we begin with those passages where the reference to 
Christian accounts appears most manifest. 

In the Philopseudes of Lucian, two friends, Philocles and Tychi- 
ades, hold a conversation on the passion for the fabulous, invented 
and false, so prevalent among men. The conversation takes place 
at a sick-bed. ‘Together with many evil things which are spoken 
of, their discourse in the 10th chapter turns upon the cures wrought 
by repeating sacred names. In chapter x. the Platonist Ion speaks 
of a cure which he witnessed when a boy. Midas, the servant of 
his father, bitten by a viper, was freed from his sufferings by the 
magical words of a Babylonian; and 46 Midas adros dgauevos tov 
oxinmoda, &)' ob exexoussro, wXETO és Tov ayedv amy. ‘This bite ot 
a serpent has been compared with Acts xxviii. 4, where Paul in 
like manner is bitten by an #32 ; but the bed carried by Midas 
himself calls to mind far more clearly the narrative of the para- 
lytic, Matt. ix., Mark ii. Lucian also represents Midas as carried, 
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before this cure, by his fellow-servants i aurov Emi oxinmodos 
bmd Tay SuododAwy morexqusZouevov), In Mark the dad recodgay 
aigozevos is healed by the cry, dgov rov xea@Barov cov. (Comp. 
also John v. 8.) The Attic oxiumous is precisely the Hellenistic 
xexPRaros ; and since this feature of the case does not look exactly 
like an invention of Lucian, we think an allusion to the Christian 
narrative is here possible. Kiihn refers very pertinently to a similar 
miracle, which Livy relates, ii. 36 ; but the carrying of the bed is 
just what fails io Live, Further, in the Philopseudes a Hyper- 

rean is mentioned who walked upon water and through 
fire with entire comfort (9° Wares BadiLovra xai did mugds dieki- 
ovre). Here the resemblance to Matt. xiv. 30 (the wegatciv of 
Peter, iwi ra i3ara) is very slight, and the attendant circumstances 
are entirely wanting. But what will the reader say to the following ? 
In chap. xvi. the Platonist Ion says, ‘ I might well ask you what you 
say of those who heal demoniacs’ (rods damoudvras &makdarroves 
tov Seyzatwv). And continues: wavtes isaos tty Lugov, Tov Ex THs 
Tlaaicrivns, rov éml rovrwy copistny bcous mapadkaBav xarawin-~ 
Tovras pos Thy ceAnvny xual TW 6PIaAUW SiaotpEePovras nal apo win- 
Whapévous TO oTOLA Suws avioTna xal amomeumMe aptious, emi wiol@ 
meyarw dmadrakas taiv dewdiv' Emedav yap éwiorn xewsévors nal Epnrai, 
Sev ciseAndAvSacw cis TO oda, b iv voodyv adros tw, 5 Jaiuwy 9é 
amoxpivetas EAAnviC wy a Baprapiluv, 4H bSev av adros My dorws Te nal 
dSev ewHAev eis tov avIpwmov' 5 52 Spaous emarywy, ei SE UN WessTein, 
xal ameirdv eeravver tov Saiuovaz. This passage treats of a well- 
known Palestinian, of lunatics, of those foaming at the mouth, of 
demoniacs from whom the demon speaks, and of conjurations ; yet 
Lucian, we freely concede, speaks of the Syrian as though he were 
still alive (dsoméuze): hence Palmer thought of a scholar of the 
Apostles, and appeals to the miracles which, as the apologists with 
Origen and Eusebius testify, took place in the second century ; and 
since Christ and his Apostles performed their cures gratuitously 
(Matt. x. 8, dwpeay éraBere, Jwpedv Sore), Gesner supposes we are 
to think of an exorcist, not a Christian. Kiihn refers to Matt. xii. 
27, Luke ix. 49, Acts xix. 13, viii. 9, xiii. 6, where also persons 
who are not Christians cast out demons. The Philopseudes is 
throughout aimed against the magice superstitiones, mainly against 
the Babylonian and Chaldean, whose diffusion and practices we 
learn from the writers of that age (e.g. Tac. Annal. 2, 32 ; 12, 59. 
I add Juvenal, 6, 610; 3,77). Wieland asks (i. 169) why Lucian 
should not have freely mentioned Christ or Christian magic, if they 
were in his mind ? But we are not authorised to urge such ques- 
tions so long as we are unacquainted with the special circumstances 
or design of the author in composing his mae Perhaps Lucian 
was conscious in this, as in the Peregrinus, of being unable to 
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verify properly his assertions ; perhaps for other reasons he spared 
the Christians, who were in his opinion wrongfully persecuted and 
oppressed. Altogether the name had nothing to do with the thing. 
Lucian wishes to give in his work a full collection of miraculous 
cures by magic, and to ridicule them ; and yet it is clear he speaks 
of a Palestinian known to all, though not specially named zavtes 
iozot. Now the particular traits are so strikingly similar to the 
miracles of Jesus that there can be scarcely a doubt respecting 
the person of the Palestinian. The present 2aonéume is entirely 
adapted to the form of discourse. We also thus narrate similar 
past events in animated conversation; and Lucian may also have 
desired to indicate by this tense the still existing faith of Christians 
in these things. That he makes his Syrian ask a great sum in 
payment is plainly added according to the ordinary custom of such 
theurgists. This trait is besides of too little consequence to be 
urged when the principal facts agree. Lucian seems to me in the 
passage given above to have united several miraculous accounts of 
the New Testament. The conclusion reminds one of the Gergesenes, 
where the spirit from the demoniac actually BzpGapifZwv, says, Aeyedy 
bvo4ce 401 (Matt. v.9). The lunatics are called ce.nvwelouevn, Matt. 
iv. 24, and xvii. 15. The wer’ 2Qpov, appiZew, occurs in Mark ix. 
21, and Luke ix. 39. For the 2eAdv, Matt. xvii. 18, and Luke 
ix. 42, have éxeriuange. As the discourse goes on in the Philo- 
pseudes, mention is made of healing rings, odvpou éx tay oraupéiv 
memornévov, and of an éxwdy modkvwvuuos. Were these rings of 
iron taken from crosses, to be referred to Christians, here would be 
testimony of a very early use of such sacred charms; nor could it 
be a matter of surprise if the cross was thus employed by the lower 
classes of Christians. The érwd% moAvdvyos might be some Chris- 
tian hymn, or the Lord’s Prayer. This at least is so called in the 
Philopatris, chap. 27. 

Another writing of Lucian’s, the ‘ Vere Historia,’ offers more 
materials for the solution of our question than the Philopseudes. 
In two books of this work Lucian describes an adventurous journey 
in the tone of a trustworthy narrator, but in a style unsurpassed 
for its ease and humour. While the piece is intended to amuse, 
it is at the same time a parody on the many false descriptions of 
journeys current in his day, as those of Hegesias, Clitarch, Onesi- 
critus, Megasthenes, Eudoxus, Antonius, Diogenes, and specially 
of Ctesias and Jambulus, who fabled so many things respecting 
Ethiopia, Thule, and the great ocean. Lucian states this imself 
in the introduction to the first book, chapter second ; and adds that 
he might have adduced the writers who were parodied, but the 
reader would be able to guess who were meant. He refers also to 
Homer, the greatest of all liars (fablers). Now a reference to 
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Christians might seem to be excluded by these remarks ; but the 
luxurious and ever active fancy of Lucian certainly did not disdain 
to include Christian representations in the images of his magic 
lantern. Let one examine for himself! The travellers come, after 
many wanderings (2, 11), to the island of the blessed, which is 
ruled by Rhadamanthus of Crete. The capital of the island is 
described in such a way that even the old scholiasts saw only 
mockery at the Prophets and Apocalypse in the description ; for 
the city was masz xpucr, 1d Se teixXos mepimcitan ouapaydsvov’ murat 
Bé ciow Era maser movedudrc x. rT. A., vaol 98 mavrwy Sed Rngudrouv 
aurdounnévs nai Bwmol usyioto, woveriSo, dusSdotive x. tT. A. In 

ev. xxi. 18, we read of the heavenly Jerusalem, xai 4 modus 
Xputiov xaSapov; and further, of Seuérsor rod reixovs mati AWSw 
Tinig xexogunucvor, .... 9 08 Tétaptos cudpaydos. Instead of 
Lucian’s seven gates from one tree, we find in Rev. xxi. 21, twelve 
gates, && iv3s wapyapirov. The beryl and amethyst occur in the 
Apocalypse as well as in Lucian, namely, in the foundations of the 
wall, 6 oydo0s Brpuddos, 5 Swéxaros dustSvotos, along with many 
other precious stones, among which, it is true, these two familiar 
ones could hardly be omitted. The number twelve does not indeed 
appear in Lucian ; and while it is said in the Apocalypse vadv odx 
eidov éy adem, Lucian asserts that many temples were met with on 
his island. Moreover, the four costly materials— gold, smaragdus, 
beryl, and hyacinth—occur also elsewhere in a description of 
Lucian’s (Adv. Indoctum, 9). But the similarity in the above 
description is nevertheless surprising ; and there are still other pas- 
sages where an allusion to the Christian Scriptures seems possible. 
In chapter 12 we read further of the island: od wmv oddé wE wag’ 
avrois ‘yiveTas, ovd *utoa mavv Aeumea, but the light of dawn is 
spread over the land. ‘This addition, it is plain, injures the re- 
semblance to Rev. xxi. 23, 7 modus od xeeiav Eyer Tod HAiov, and 
xxii. 3, wE odx tors Er. Further, as Rev. xxii. 1 speaks of a xora- 
pos Doaros lwis, 80 with Lucian a motauts wupov tod xadAdAicrov 
flows around the city ; while his description of the fertility of that 
land ai wiv Zumeror dwdexaPoon sigi, nai xara wviva Exaorov xaomro~ 
Qoente1, corresponds verbally in part to the EvAc wis moody xaQ- 
mous dadexa, xaTa Wiiva Exarrov amodWouv Tov xacwov (Rev. xxii. 2). 
Kiihn remarks (p. 14), on this and the foregoing passage, ex hoc 
rerum verborumque nonnullorum consensu effici nequit, Lucianum 
voluisse exprimere et irridere scriptorem Christianum. For in 
eadem re describenda duos seriptores tisdem imaginibus et transla- 
tionibus uti posse, without one’s being necessarily dependent on 
the other. It is very natural to employ gold and precious stones 
in descriptions of this kind; and the principal characteristics in 
the Apocalypse—the Lamb, the throne of God, the number twelve, 
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derived from the Apostles, not from the months—just these are 
wanting in Lucian. If one would assume a reference by way of 
parody to earlier descriptions, the Elysium of Homer (Od. 4, 563), 
or the account of the golden age in Hesiod ("Egyz, 67 seq.), and 
in Pindar (Olymp. ii. 75-91), may be sufficient; yet if we com- 
pare these passages, scarcely any resemblance to Lucian will be 
found. Homer has merely the clear breathing zephyr with Lucian 
(end of chap. 12, cis dveuos avei, 6 Céqupos) : in like manner Hesiod 
offers scarcely any points of comparison ; and the famous passage of 
Pindar knows of an adaxpus aidv and of the viico pwaxdpwy, of soft 
rustling wind and of golden blossoms; but neither of the three 
poets affords so strong points of comparison as the Apocalyse, yet 
we accede with pleasure to the correctness of Kiihn’s remark. 

The ‘ Vere Historie’ also reminds one in many other passages 
of Biblical representations. The men upon the island (chap. 12) 
have garments made of the spider’s web, adro! 32 cwuwara wey ode 
EXOUaIV, GAA’ avaels nal Hoaguoi eioi—xal dowparor Ovres Ouws ody, 
Estaot nal xivovvrai—ei youv un aaird tis, odx dv ErcyEere wn elvan 
oda 79 Spwuevov. One might be satisfied in this passage with 
the allusion to Homer’s vexvia. Kiihn properly refers to Od. 11, 
210-223, where Ulysses in vain attempts to grasp the shade of his 
mother, but receives an answer from her, though she has neither 
ozexas nor éoréa. One might also find in it an ironical allusion to 
the Pythagorean-Platonic doctrine of immortality; but since the 
Christian doctrine of immortality is treated as so sad an error in 
the Peregrinus, perhaps the oda aveywarindy of 1 Cor. xv. 44 was 
in the writer’s mind. The sentence «i yotv wn abaitro, as com- 
monly translated, ‘ if one should not touch them, he would not 
believe they possess bodies,’ might seem to contain a reference to 
the unbelieving Thomas (Luke xxiv. 39; John xx. 27); but itis 
rather to be rendered, ‘ no one would be persuaded that they have 
not bodies ’—that is, they merely seem to have bodies, but are in 
truth incorporeal, and if one tries to lay hold of them they vanish 
from his grasp. This passage therefore falls away. 

In showing the fruitfulness of the island, Lucian employs these 
representations (2, 13): dvri 38 wupod of oraxves &prous Eroimws EF 
axpov Quovaiv, thus bread ready made grows instead of wheat. 
Some have sought in this an allusion to Ps. civ. 14, according to 
the LXX.: éayayav aprov éx ris yns. Kiihn more properl 
refers to Od. 9, 107, and Athenzus 2, 95. On the other dnd, 
the anyai datos and moramol yadaxtos and mnyal wéAiros, in 
same chapter, remind us of the ‘land flowing with milk and honey’ 
(Exod. ill. 8), % péoura yada nal wears. oreover, Lucian has 
similar representations in the Saturnalia, chap. 7, where he speaks 
of the golden age: bread grows instead of corn, the wine flows in 
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streams, and there are mnyai wéditos xai yadaxtos—dyaSol yap 
joay xal Xpuvooi awavres. Citations from the Old Testament have 
also been found in the same second book of the ‘ Vere Historie.’ 
While passing over the sea, the wooden goose attached to the ship 
suddenly claps its wings and cackles, the mast begins to throw out 
branches and leaves, and presently in the top of it are seen figs 
and clusters of grapes (5 torts é&<BAaornce wai xAadous avéduce nai 
ix’ axpw éxapmoPopnae). So also was it with Aaron’s rod, Numb. 
xvii. 8 (iSov, EBAaornssy H pados ‘Aapav xai éEnveyxne BAaorov xal 
&ivIncev avn). But Kiihn has with much greater propriety re- 
ferred to the Homeric hymn, ‘ad Dionysum,’ vy. 37; for there 
also it is the mast which is covered all over with clusters of grapes. 
Something similar occurs in Ovid’s Metamor. 3, 664; 4, 393. A 
like report concerning the club of Hercules is also familiar. The 
passage (chap. 43) where a huge gulf suddenly opened on the 
voyage, the masses of water having separated and formed a chasm 
(imiornuey YaTuats Weyarw éx Tov Woatos diestaros yeyevnuévy), Te- 
sembles very slightly the history of the Israelites’ passage through 
the Red Sea (Exod. xiv. 21, xv. 8), éoxio5n 1 ddwe, Sidotn 1d Hwe, 
imayn woei teixos ta Wate. Here also Kiihn better refers to the 
I], 24, 96, and Virg. Georg. 4, 359. Nor is an allusion to the 
New Testament any more justified in the last passage of this 
second book, where in chapter 4 the voyagers, on one occasion, 
meet men who walk on the sea, but whose feet are made of cork 
(émi rod meAdyous StaStovtras, od Rawtioutvous, GAN’ Smecéyovras THY 
xyparwv xal ddews Sdomrogotvras). Krebs supposes the maledi- 
centissimus scurra has ridiculed the walking of Peter and Jesus on 
the sea, Matt. xiv. 25 (megurareiy ii tiv Szdassav), but the cork 
feet mar the allusion; but quite as far-fetched is the reference, 
proposed by Fritzsche, to the water-walking horses of Erichthonius 
Il. 20, 226). Augusti (Denkwurd. iv. 40) supposes indeed that 

ucian perhaps wished to explain the walking of Jesus in a ration- 
alistic way by means of the cork feet, and at the same time by this 
means to make it ridiculous. 

The first book of the ‘ Vere Historie’ has single passages, 
into which some have introduced more than they contain. A 
conflict between Endymion and Phaethon is very fully described 
in chapters 12-21. ‘Though all special analogy is wanting, yet 
Krebs, and after him Eichstidt, found here a reference to the con- 
flict of Michael with the dragon (Rev. xii. 7), éyévero méAcuos ev 
7 odpavs. With penetration somewhat too subtle, Burmeister 
saw in it an invention ad irridendas varias philosophorum de 
natura solis et lune opiniones. So also, according to Krebs, 
Eichstadt, and Lehmann, were the cloud-centaurs, chap. 18 (Séaya 
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ironical allusion to the form of the cherubim in Ezek i. 10, x. 8, 
and Rev. iv. 6; but these latter have always mpocwmov dySpwmroy 
xai mrépvyas. Had Lucian known of these, he would have imi- 
tated them more closely : he thought rather of the centaurs only. 
With more reason have some insisted upon the narrative in chap. 
30. The voyagers suddenly meet a great multitude of whales, 
One of the largest comes upon them with open jaws, and swallows 
the whole ship. Within his belly are entire cities, forests, &c. ; and 
the voyagers remain there more than two years, 2, 4 (+3 wéyoroy 
Tay unTév emner xexXmvos avappoPicav huss avtTH vni xatémey), 
Krebs recognises in this the whale of Jonah (Jon. i. 17): wgosérage 
KUgIOS HNTEL meyarw natamieiy rov Iwvav; and as the voyagers in 
this case also came forth uninjured from the monster, Lucian’s re- 
ference to the Old ‘Testament account cannot be so easily rejected. 
Kiihn directs attention to the later embellishments of the story of 
Hercules. According to Lycophron and Hellanicus, this hero de- 
livered Hesione from the jaws of a whale, and himself remained 
three days in his throat. Lucian has everywhere sneered at the 
lying stories of voyagers, which were current at his time, and which 
fabled so much respecting monsters in the ocean. 

Manifold allusions to the Holy Scriptures have been found in the 
other writings of Lucian. In the ‘ Peregrinus,’ Theagenes (chap. 6) 
says, respecting the fire-death of his friend, aaa viv && avSewmwy 
és Seous 7d &yakun ToT? olxnceTas, OX oUMEVOY EMI TOU Mupos dgPz- 
vous Huas xatadimav. One might discover in this an allusion to the 
fiery chariot of Elijah, to the ascension of Jesus, and to the pa 
John xiv. 18, odx apnsw suas dpQavovs; but Lucian never spea 
of a fiery chariot, always of a death by fire. Kiihn remarks on the 
word épQxvei, that shllaaphem are berate called fathers, and 
their pupils vio. He may have simply referred to Plato’s Phedo 
(116. A. chap. 65), where the friends of Socrates say, areypiis 
WyouAevor, WORMED Mareds oregndévres, Sinkew doPavoi Tov Emeita ion 
The remaining passages are entirely doubtful. It was ridiculous to 
see an allusion to the history of Joseph in the passage, Calumniatori 
non temere credendum, 24, where one is spoken of who. seeks to 
transfer his guilt to another ; yet the Phaedra of Euripides and the 
Bellerophon in the Il. 6, 164, offered examples, if such must be 
sought. The views of the philosophers are represented in the Icaro- 
Menippus ; and it is there said, ‘ others again banish all other gods 
from the world in order to give the authority to one’ (évi wow ri 
réiv bhwv apyav amévenov). But while the discourse is merely of 
philosophers, we must not think of the Jewish or Christian mono- 
theism. It would be more correct to think of Pythagoras, Plato, 
and especially Orpheus, whose verses, probably forged, Justin and 
the other apologists so often quote: efs Seds x. 7. A. In the Cata- 
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lus, 10, Megapenthes wishes to leave the lower world, and to give 
bis loved friend as a pledge for his return. Lehmann found echoes 
of the New Testament in the words avravdgo Saiv avr ésuxuTou 
mapadwow tov ayamnrov; yet these words are of no importance. 
Telemachus, Od. 2, 365, is dyzxnros ; and so also Astyanax, II. 
6,401. avravdecs may bring to mind Admetus, for whom Alceste 
died (Apollod. I. 9, 15). In the Dial. Mort. 3, 2, the apas is de- 
fined as ¢& ovSowmov xai Seod cvSerov ; and in 16, 1, Lucian affirms 
derisively that Hercules, though son of a god, must die: teSvnxe 
Avs vios. In this there lies, it has been thought, a reference to the 
two natures of Christ, and to his death; but the passage is fully 
and only explained by the belief in heroes. The expressions éupn- 
usr THY xePzAny and tas xzpdias mpoeknpnuévor occur in the Conviv. 
18, and Alex. 15. By wresting these words they have been made 
an imitation of Stephen’s language (Acts vii. 51), dwepituntor tH 
xapdiz! It is said in the Fugitivi, 17, of the philosophers who 
became so quickly famous, that this seemed to them like the golden 
age (5 emt Kpovow Bios wai areyvas TH WéAs AUTO es Ta OTOuaTA eopesy 
éx tov odpzvov). Hence Wieland (3, 129) found here an allusion 
tothe manna; but the addition éi Kpovov requires us to think 
only of heathen descriptions of the golden age, in which hone 
never fails (Virg. Ecl. 4, 30; Tibull. I. 3, 45; Ovid, Metam. I. 
112). The passage also of the Dea Syria, 12, where occur Deu- 
calion’s flood and chest (Adpyzé), and the animals assembled by 
pairs (wavra ¢s %edyex) in the ark, need not be referred to Gen. 
vii. 9 (Sv, dd0) ; for the story of the Deluge was very wide spread 
(comp. Tuch on Gen.), and Lucian may perhaps have been ac- 
quainted with Berosus, who speaks of Noah’s dove. 

Besides the passages now adduced, still others may perhaps be 
found in Lucian. Kiihn says that Burmeister has collected some 
which had been previously overlooked ; but as I could not obtain 
his work, I will add a few which have met my notice. In the 
Vere Historie the voyagers see five islands of the godless (vico 
tiv aocBav, 2D’ Gv On Spas TO WoAL Wie xaimevov); and from the 
place of torment (says Lucian, chap. 29), 434% Sava nuds Sidéxero, 
doy asQirtov xai Seiov xai misons dua xanutvwy. This reminds 
one of the expression in Rev. xxi. 8, Aiuvn xaiomevn mugi xai Sei, 
Yet I am not acquainted with the particular views of the heathen 
respecting the fire in Hades. ‘The water changed to blood by the 
stroke of a sword, according to the 46th chapter of the same book, 
might be compared with the plague of Moses (Exod. vii. 17 seq.). 
Yet the blood in Lucian could be explained from this, that he had 
before let a woman be changed into water. The description of the 

monaX as an 2zoynTos, dAiyx mev AaAdv, WoAAs 3° dxovwy, Te- 
minds us of the admonition of James (i. 19), rayvs eis 7 dxotoas, 
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Bpadus cis ro AwAHoat, Kpadds cis dpynv. Moreover, the oft-discussed 
passage (Pro Imagin. 28) is probably to be traced back to a Biblical 
source. Lucian had ascribed to a female friend of the emperor 
the beauty of all the goddesses. ‘This was too much; and she 
found therein partly unmerited praise and partly neglect of the 
reverence due to the goddesses. Lucian therefore justifies his 
encomium, and first calls attention to Homer, who has transferred 
divine predicates to men, and then proceeds: oi Seol od32 tov api 
Tov THY PidoooPwv Muvvavto, cinova Seov Tov avIpwmrov eimwovTa elvas, 
Wieland (3, 339) shows in detail that Epicurus—in Lucian’s 
opinion the best of philosophers—has no such thought ; and more- 
over that Plato, in the Timzus (92), names the word only, and 
not man, cixdy Seed. Diogenes the cynic says, to be sure, that 
good men are the images of the Divinity ; but the word of Lucian 
obviously looks like a quotation, and we must therefore think of 
Gen. i. 27, unless we are willing to assume that the thoughts or 
writings of the Christian apologists were known to him. See 
Tatian, Adv. Greecos. 7, 5 Aoyos eixova tis aSavacias Tv avSpwmoy 
égoince; or chap. 15, wovos avSpwmos elxwv xal Suoiwas Seod. In 
like manner Theophilus says (Ad. Autol. 1, 14), avSpwmos mAdoue 
xai cindy Jeod. The passage in Jupiter Trag. 32, where Hercules 
wishes to shake the pillars of the hall in order to cast all the 
plunder on the head of Damis, the atheist (riv croay diaceioas 
tubers ro Aaysds), brings to mind the vengeance of Samson 
(Judges xvi. 25, seq.). A striking similarity of expression occurs 
in the Fugit. 5, where Zeus pities the human race sinking ever 
deeper in error, and sends to them philosophy, which alone can 
furnish aid (uovn iaoasSas Suvara). Finally, one is reminded of 
Christian doctrines in regard to the creation, and especially of 
Lactant. Instit. Divin. 7, 5, by a passage in the Prometheus (15), 
where it is given as the end of man’s creation, that the beauty and 
glory of the universe might not be without a witness (uj yyw 
Wévoy THY avIowMwy auueTUCOY auveKEwe TO KAAAOS Elvas TaY dA), 
The Hermotimus (24) speaks of a mous wavevdainwy, in which poor 
and rich, alien and native, small and great, have equal part—esti- 
mation depending not on property or external things, but wholly 
and alone in judgment and striving after goodness. Lucian says 
that an old man gave him, fifteen years before, an account of this 
city, but from the youthfulness of his understanding he was unable 
to follow him. Roth (im Schénthaler Program. 1844, de satire 
Romane indole, p. 14) believes this passage must refer to Chris- 
tianity ; but the whole connection points clearly to the philosophical 
schools. Lucian says (chap. 22), torw 7 dgerh clov modus; a 

in chap. 25 Hermotimus will seek such a city among his Stoics 
Wetzlar (de vita, «tate, et scriptis Luciani, p. 36) rightly com 
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jectures that the old man who spoke of this city was the Platonist 
Kigrinus. At least Nigrinus (chap. 4) answers fully to the descrip- 
tion in the Hermotimus ; and the city, as an emblem of organised 
moral life, reminds one of Plato’s Republic. 

Finally, we remark that Lucian, in his two principal writings 

inst the superstition and fanatical credulity of his time, the 
Alexander and Nigrinus, quotes also the Sibylline oracles. While 
it is known that these were composed in part by Christians, and 
were employed by their apologists in argument (comp. Just. coh. 
ad Grecos, 16, 37, 38; Apol. 1, 20, 40; Theoph. ad Autol. 2, 3, 
9, 36; and Orig. contra Cels. 7,53); and while the composition 
of many Sibylline oracles, according to Thorlacius and Bleek, be- 
longs to the period 100-170, it would not have been impossible 
for Lucian to make mention of them as a phenomenon of the time 
known to himself. He says (Alex. 11), edenro xensmos ws DiBdAaans 
meouavtevozucvns ; and Peregr. 29, Lisvrrav EQn meoeienxévas ; and 
both times he proceeds to make the verses himself. He does not 
indeed think of any use of such Sibylline words by Christians ; but 
they should not fail in his satirical picture of the times, which 
everywhere relates to superstition. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON ‘ THE SPIRITS IN PRISON.’ 


Sir,—In the fourth number, first series, of the Journal of Sacred 
Literature, Dr. Brown’s Expository Discourses on the First Epistle of 
Peter are noticed with unqualified praise—the doctrinal and the prae- 
tical, the critical and the popular, being, we are told, admirably com- 
bined in them, with many other laudatory remarks of a similar nature, 
But the reviewer calls our attention particularly to the dissertation on 
the 18th verse of the 3rd chapter. The discussion, he says, which dis- 
plays most originality and power is that regarding the ‘ spirits in 
prison.’ Our immediate purpose in the strictures which we are about 
to make is to show that the explanation so highly applauded involves 
misinterpretations of the sacred text which render it altogether un- 
tenable, and partly to give expression to our own views upon the 
subject. 

Let then the sentence Bavarwele pév capkt GworomPetc dé mvevpan 
be taken. These words are thus rendered in the new translation: 
‘Having become dead with respect to his flesh, but quickened with 
respect to the spirit.” The former of these clauses is further explained 
in the commentary: ‘ He became dead in the flesh, he became bodily 
dead.’ The expression ‘bodily dead’ is not very elegant, nor is it 
very easy to ascertain the exact shade of meaning which it was intended 
to convey, although the reason of its being employed will soon appear. 
Believing, however, the intended import of it to be that our Lord ‘ died 
as to his body ’"—that he died like other men—we are willing to accept 
of it as communicating the sense in which the Apostle used the original 
words. Dr. Brown continues: ‘ to be quickened in the spirit’ is ‘to be 
quickened spiritually.’ It is impossible to approve of this explanation. 
The two clauses are exact counterparts or contrasts to each other 
Together they describe what haj:pened at the crucifixion to the Saviour’s 
human body and to his reasonable spirit. The one died; the other 
lived. His body became dead; his spirit continued to exist. ‘ Bodily 
dead’ and ‘spiritually quickened’ do not fully correspond. The former 
is used in a literal sense; the latter in a figurative acceptation. But 
that cannot be admitted. Both of them must be taken in the same 
manner. If the one is understood literally, so must the other. Both 
must be explained figuratively, or neither. Now the Redeemer died 
literally ; consequently he was alive before that event; and, if Dr 
Brown’s interpretation be correct, he must literally have been spiritually 
quickened—implying that before he was thus quickened he was ‘spl- 
ritually dead.’ The conclusion is one which the reverend doctor would 
shun with horror; but, seeing that it is a natural one, he endeavours 
to avoid it by maintaining that, among its other meanings, ‘ the word 
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rendered “‘to be quickened” signifies the communication of a larger 
measure of life to the living.’ No example to this effect has occurred 
in our reading. The term is not so used in any other passage’ of the 
New Testament; and it is rather too much to invent a new sense merely 
for the purpose of helping us out of a difficulty from which there is 
otherwise no escape. ‘The plain and simple meaning of the Apostle, 
then, is, ‘having become dead in the body, but living in the soul or 
spirit.’ But the learned doctor may retort, where is GworumPei¢ to be 
found merely with the import of living? We reply, that if davarweic 
can signify * having become dead,’ Sworomeic may denote ‘living or 
continuing to live.’ No more violence is done to the etymology of the 
word in the one case than in the other; and there must be a perfect 
contrast betwixt the two terms. We add that there are examples of 
this meaning to be met with, and in justification of it we would only 
further refer to Steiger on the passage. 

Although, however, the writer in the late number of the Journal 
of Sacred “Literature has completely demolished Dr. Brown’s hypothesis 
regarding the ‘ spirits in prison,’ we feel compelled to deny that he has 
been equally successful in establishing his own. The best way, perhaps, 
of arriving at the truth will be to take the language of the Apostle in 
its literal and grammatical meaning, and to inquire what it teaches 
irrespective of all the opinions that have been put forth on the subject. 
Enough appears to have been said already in regard to @avarweic pév 
oapxl, ZworonPeic dé Trévuarr. The next statement of the sacred 
writer is that Jesus, having thus ‘become dead in the body, but living 
in his human spirit,’ went and preached to the spirits in prison. Now, 
if we will be guided by the unvarnished words of Peter, we must 
believe that the preaching here referred to—be it what it might—took 
place betwixt the death and resurrection of the Saviour. It was while 
his body was in the grave that his spirit went and made the proclama- 
tion stated by the Apostle. ‘There is no possibility of fairly putting 
any other construction on the declaration. Attempts have indeed been 
made to explain away ‘ ropevfeic, he went.’ as a pleonasm. But the 
reply is easy. If the word was intended to have no meaning, why was 
itintroduced by the Apostle at all? Undoubtedly it was his object to 
intimate that our Lord went somewhere or other to announce the glad 
tidings. Nor will gO ebnyyediocaro (Ephes. ii. 17)—the expression 
usually employed for this purpose—justify such a pleonastic use of the 
word. There the meaning of the Apostle plainly is, that Christ came 
to the earth to publish the glad tidings of salvation—to make known 
the covenant of peace, which he also established by his death. So far, 
then, all seems clear: our Lord went, betwixt his death and resur- 
rection, in his disembodied state, and preached to the ‘spirits in prison.’ 

But it still remains to be considered who were the ‘ spirits in prison,’ 
and what was the nature of the proclamation made to them. In regard 
to the first question, we are incliped to understand the expression as 
intending the souls of men in their disembodied condition—in that in- 
termediate state in which we have reason to believe them to exist from 
the period of death till the resurrection. ‘That there is such a state 
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might almost be taken for granted. It is not our purpose to enter into 
any formal discussion of it. The conclusion seems warranted by the 
words of Jesus to the thief on the cross, ‘To-day shalt thou be with me 
in paradise.’ We know that our Lord did not ascend to heaven imme. 
diately on the crucifixion: that great event did not take place till a 
considerable time after his resurrection. ‘'Touch me not,’ he said to 
Mary, ‘ for I am not yet ascended to my Father, but go to my brethren 
and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to 
my God and your God.’ Where then could his spirit be during the 
intervening period except in that state of conscious peace where the 
souls of believers rest until the resurrection? ‘There are many other 
passages that are believed to teach the same truth. A reference to one 
of them may be all that is required further: it forms part of the in- 
structive history of the rich man and Lazarus, where the souls of the 
righteous and of the wicked are described as being detained in two 
adjoining, indeed, but very separate regions. The representation, it is 
true, is parabolic. Still it must have its foundation in truth; and it 
plainly teaches that there is such an intermediate state of happiness or 
misery, where the souls of the righteous and of the wicked are preserved 
in safety betwixt death and the resurrection. 

In the language of Peter, as rendered in our translation, that state 
is called a ‘ prison.’ There is, however, reason to doubt whether the 
original word is necessarily confined to signify a place of punishment, 
such as is now commonly understood by the term; all that it appears 
to denote, in many of the places where it occurs, is merely a ‘ place of 
safe keeping.’ If the above statement is denied, we shall only say that 
this seems to us the natural meaning of the word almost wherever it 
occurs. We would also refer to the following passages, where the 
cognate verb is also used in the same sense: John xvii. 12; 1 Peter 
ii. 5; Jude 24; 2 Thess, iii. 3; 2 Tim. i. 12; John xii. 25, Many 
others might be adduced; but there is no necessity for it; and if the 
verb undoubtedly has this meaning we have strong reason for believing 
that the same signification may be extended to the noun. 

It may, however, be asked why the Saviour went and preached to 
the departed spirits. The question is one which we may be unable to 
answer, and yet there may have been wise reasons for it notwithstanding. 
But the original term does not necessarily imply that he preached to 
them in the sense which we give to the expression, although it might 
be taken in this sense too, as in the 6th verse of the following chapter, 
where it is said that ‘ the gospel was preached even to the dead ;’ not to 
the dead in trespasses and sins, as Dr. Brown affirms—for to whom else 
could the gospel be preached? not to those who are now dead, although 
they were alive when the gospel was preached to them—for, in the 
language of Dr. Brown, that is to give the words a meaning which tiey 
will not bear; but to the literally dead-—to those whose bodies were i 
the grave, but whose souls were living in the habitation of departel 
spirits. All, however, that éxjevfe denotes is that there was a pr0 
clamation, such as was made by a herald when sent to announce peace 
or war. Might not, then, the assertion of the Apostle be to this 
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effect—that the Lord Jesus Christ made a declaration to the righteous, 
that their faith and repentance were accepted through the merits of that 
atoning sacrifice which he had just offered up; and to the wicked, that 
through their impenitence their doom was irrevocably sealed? But 
were there any righteous—seeing that the announcement, be it what it 
might, seems to have been confined to those who ‘ sometime were dis- 
obedient when once the long-suffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah’? In reply, we ask, does not the expression zoré, ‘once upon a 
time,’ imply that they had ceased to be disobedient ? Is it to be believed 
that in the whole world before the flood there was not a single faithful 
servant of Jehovah except the eight persons who were saved in the ark ? 
There is charity in the thought, nor is there any good reason to doubt, 
that there might be many who had not corrupted their ways. They 
had no confidence, it is true, in the coming deluge; and they suffered 
the penalty of their unbelief. Or it may have happened that many 
who had resisted the preaching of Noah changed their minds when they 
saw the approach of the threatened judgment, and were rescued, if not 
from temporal death, yet from everlasting destruction. Still these are 
points which, as the Scripture has not explained them, admit only of 
conjecture. It does not become us to be wise above what is written. 

It would seem, from what is said in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 
that the view thus put forward resembles, in some degree, that of the 
late Bishop Horsley. It is matter of regret to the writer that he has 
not the dissertation of that learned divine at hand. But he has not 
consciously allowed himself to be swayed by any human authority. It 
has been his endeavour to follow the leading of the Apostle; and if he 
has been at all successful in ascertaining his meaning, the opinions 
both of Dr. Brown and of the contributor of the article in a late number 
of the Journal of Sacred Literature must fall to the ground. Indeed 
itseems impossible to uphold them on any fair principle of exegesis, 
and therefore impossible to uphold them at all. M 





PROFESSOR MULLER AND THE ‘DOCTRINE OF SIN.’ 


Sir,—Although Dr. Miiller’s great work was noticed in the April 
number of the Journal, there are a few particulars I should wish to 
bring before your readers, not contained in that paper. I consider it 
one of the most important contributions which have been made of late 
years to the science of theology, either at home or abroad. In Ger- 
many it has enjoyed a very wide circulation; it has established the 
claims of its already well known author to be considered one of the 
most genial writers of the day ; and an extensive study of it, even in its 
English dress, cannot fail both to deepen and quicken the stream of 
theological opinion in our own land. 

Within the limits of a letter it is not possible for me to offer anything 
like a complete analysis of these volumes, or to enlarge upon those 
conclusions to which their author is led in the course of his profound, 
if sometimes perhaps too lengthened, investigations; and I conceive 
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that I shall best promote the profit of your readers if I make one or 
two remarks upon the position which Professor Miiller occupies in the 
strangely varied theological circles of his country, upon the objects 
which he has in view in this particular work, and upon the results 
which might be expected to flow from its engaging the attention of our 
own theologians at home. Miiller is a disciple of Neander. In the 
preface to the first edition of this work he speaks of him as ‘ his beloved 
and honoured teacher Neander ;’ and to the time when he sat at the 
feet of that truly Christian and nobleminded instructor he traces the 
formation of those views and impulses which led to most of the investi- 
gations whose results, in one form or another, he has since given to the 
world. Imbued thus, at an early period of life, with the principles 
of one who exercised a power over his students hardly ever equalled in 
the academical chair, Miiller occupies a kind of midway position be- 
tween that strict orthodoxy upon the one hand, whose most distin- 
guished representative is to be found in Hengstenberg, and those 
multiplied forms of heterodoxy, upon the other, whose representatives 
are to be found in that ‘legion* of German teachers who prefer the 
untried to the tried, and pursue the startling rather than the true. He 
belongs to the same class to which, disregarding some slight differences 
by which they may be separated from one another, we should assign 
Nitzsch, and Twesten, and Tholuck, and Dorner, and Liicke, and 
Ullman, and Harlesz; in short almost all in whose learning the in- 
quiring spirit of the present generation may have confidence, and to the 
deep reality of whose Christian convictions humble piety can look in 
hope. Profoundly penetrated by the conviction that Christianity is 
from God, receiving the Scriptures as a revelation of his will, and 
looking to the gospel as the leavening principle of the world, it is the 
main effort of these celebrated teachers so to bring it into connection 
with the spirit of man that the ‘answer in the breast’ may be its 
chiefest evidence; that it may not only be a revelation to him, but 
may become a revelation iz him, and that thus it may assume its highest 
and noblest form not merely of a doctrine but a life. 

I will not say that in all respects I am prepared to adopt their con- 
clusions. In particular it is impossible not to feel that the subjectivity 
of their system endangers the simplicity with which we are to receive 
the Bible as a perfect revelation of the will of God, unsettles our 
notions of inspiration, and lies at the bottom of much of the nonsense 
now uttered in our own country with regard to changing the form of 
our doctrines while we yet preserve their substance. In the main, how- 
ever, the efforts of the class to which we refer seem more calculated 
than those of any other to meet the peculiar conditions and to heal the 
peculiar wounds of Germany. Around this band most of the interest, 
if not all the violence, of the struggle centres. We feel that they will 
fail in many respects, or rather we anticipate that, before they attain 
that final triumph which we earnestly trust is in store for them, they 
will be led beyond their present standing point, and that their theology 
will be of a still more positive and dogmatic character than it is at 
present. Christianity to be effective must be dogmatic, just because 
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jt cannot separate itself from the past without ceasing to exist. This, 
however, has to be yet in some degree learned by the theologians of 
Germany; it can only be learned effectually in the school of expe- 
rience; and of this we feel assured, that once thoroughly learned there 
by the parties to whom we refer, they will stand forth before the world 
the best equipped champions of the faith, the most single-minded as 
well as the most successful proclaimers of the gospel, that the church 
of Christ in any part of the world can produce. 

Professor Julius Miiller occupies amongst these men the very fore- 
most rank. In profoundness of theological view he may probably be 
surpassed by one or two, but I doubt if he stands second to any in 
extent of theological and literary attainment, in acquaintance with the 
philosophical systems of his country, and in that power of subtle 
analysis which is of such inestimable importance in questions relating 
either to the mental constitution or the moral condition of man. Add 
to this a lively feeling of the power of Christian truth, and a vigorous 
and often eloquent style, and we have an author from whom good 
service may be calculated on in the cause of Christ. 

The object of the work now before us is to present us with a com- 
prehensive treatise on the doctrine of sin, as that doctrine is contained 
in Scripture and borne witness to in the consciousness of man. It is 
divided into five books: on the Reality of Sin ; on the Principal Theories 
for the Explanation of Sin; on the Possibility of Sin (where the whole 
question of the freedom of man and its relation to the omnipotence and 
omniscience of God is treated in a very masterly and exhaustive man- 
ner); on the Diffusion of Sin; and on the Enhancement of Sin in the 
Development of the Individual. Each of these books again is divided 
into various subdivisions, chapters, and sections, so that, notwithstand- 
ing the great voluminousness of the work, and the immense variety of 
questions of which it treats, a degree of order and regularity is pre- 
served which at first we should hardly have thought possible. Within 
the compass of these volumes, in short, every question connected with 
the presence of sin in the individual or the race, every dogma regarding 
it to which either Romanist or Protestant theology has given rise, and 
every attempt to explain it away which has emanated from the schools 
of German philosophy, will be found treated in a manner whose fair- 
ness is only equalled by its ability. Philosophical acuteness, critical 
skill, and historical and dogmatical learning, combine with the calm 
impartiality of the German theologians to raise our admiration and to 
win our confidence ; and were the work nothing more than a highly 
favourable specimen of a style of writing of which we have few speci- 
mens in our native tongue, we should feel disposed cordially to recom- 
mend it. 

But it is a great deal more. I would recommend it as a work pecu- 
liarly needed at the present time. We shall strive in vain to render our 
theology suitable to the wants of the age by the mere republication of 
the works of our old divines. Let me recommend the student to read 
these in the noble folio with its massy boards and ponderous weight, 
and not in the hot-pressed octavo or the elegant duodecimo, which suits 
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so well the sofa and the easy chair. Let him read them in a form 
which tells him that they are the works of the past, and which at every 
page suggests to him the thought of its giants and its well-fought fields, 
Let him imbibe the spirit of the past, but let him imbibe it in the 
scenes of the past, and not in those of a fictitious present. On the 
other hand, however, we shall still more vainly strive to meet the wants 
of our time by talking much and vaguely about reconstituting our 
theology. It is on the old doctrines that we must take our stand, which 
have proved themselves the power of God in time past, and will, I 
doubt not, prove themselves not less to be so in time to come. Let us 
view them indeed in relation to our own felt wants; let us see what 
modern science and modern learning have to say to them; but let us 
believe that these are to come, not as their masters, but as their servants, 
not to change, but to defend and to adorn them. Now I conceive that 
in this work Professor Miiller avoids both the extremes to which I have 
referred. ‘Thoroughly independent in the spirit of his inquiry, he yet 
loves and venerates the spirit of the past, acknowledges its truthfulness, 
and feels its power. At the same time he lives in the present, knows 
its opinions, tests its modes of thought, receives what it can give that 
is valuable, and judges soundly in regard to many of its pretensions, 
This is the spirit which I wish to see in our theology, and therefore it 
is especially that I cannot but welcome the writings of that large num- 
ber of German theologians of whom Miiller is not the least distin- 
guished. 

I have only at present to observe further, in regard to this work, that 
it is eminently practical, and that the study of it is in no small degree 
calculated to establish the gospel of Christ within us, not as a specu- 
lative system, but as the ground and principle of our better being. 

I cannot close these remarks without impressing on Mr. Pulsford the 
importance of studying more carefully the idiom and structure of his 
native tongue. It is not a very pleasing thing to carp at the execution 
of what we are quite willing to allow must have been a very laborious 
and puzzling undertaking. ‘To translate any work well is difficult; to 
translate one treating of the peculiar modes of thought, and using the 
peculiar expressions of the German schools of speculative theology is 
pre-eminently so. 1 am disposed therefore to make much allowance for 
Mr. Pulsford. But there is very much in his translation to amend. 
Mistakes indeed, such as rendering ‘ Collegien’ by colleges instead of 
lectures, and translating ‘ der sinnlichen Natur’ (p.'75 of the transla- 
tion) as a genitive depending on vernunft, instead of a dative depending 
on vorgeschrieben, are wholly inexcusable. The latter especially shows 
that the translator has not understood the passage in the original at all. 
Some other errors of the same kind, if not perhaps quite so important, 
have met my eye in occasionally comparing the translation with the 
original ; but I care not to dwell upon them. I must, however, remind 
Mr. Pulsford that no ‘ residence even of three years in Germany’ will 
be accepted by the public as an excuse for that murdering of the 
English language which we meet with—at least too often. rom his 
notice, three pages long, prefixed to the second volume, I could pick 
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out a score of expressions which, from whatever quarter they have 
come, have certainly not come from the ‘ pure well of English unde- 
filed.’ I recommend a very rigid adherence to the resolution there 
expressed of ‘ recasting the whole into freer and purer — e 





REMARKS ON THE THERAPEUTZ, AND ON 
MATT. xrx. 12. 


Dear Srr,—I am sorry that my present reply to J. C. K. must be 
considered uncourteous by him, as it so happens that J have not misun- 
derstood him. But to do so is to charge him, in his opinion, with want- 
ing ‘Christian charity,’—for his own words are:—‘He must have 
misunderstood me. Upon no other supposition, consistently with 
Christian charity, can I account for the irrelevancy {of his reply.’ * 
Either I have misunderstood him, or J. C. K. must do that which is 
inconsistent with Christian charity; I have not misunderstood him, 
therefore, J. C. K. must do that which is inconsistent with Christian 
charity, and to charge any one with this is to be most uncourteous. 

That I am right in coming to the conclusion that he is greatly mis- 
taken in supposing that I have misunderstood him, will appear evident 
from the following brief remarks. 

The very same idea, conveying the same meaning, must surely be 
understood in the three following sentences: ‘ They abstained from the 
society of women, in order to be (as they thought) better fitted for 
heaven’ (Journal, October, p. 198); ‘Those who, from a desire to 
further the interests of religion, live in celibacy’ (Bloomfield, New 
Testament) ; ‘ That they might devote themselves to the proper business 
of religion’ (Barnes, New Testament). Here we have just the same 
idea expressed in different words by different writers ; it is, consequently, 
dificult to conceive how any one can suppose that he is not in the least 
captious in insisting upon a different meaning from the sentences, when 
it is quite evident that the writers wished to express the very same 
thought. 

Your correspondent begins his letter by stating that it is still true 
that I so quote from Neander, ‘as to beget an impression that Neander 
gave to the phrase the interpretation adopted by himself.’ Now if I 
had for a moment imagined that Neander was of my opinion, does 
J.C. K. suppose that I would not have stated that such was the case? 
AsT have not done so, his insinuating that I so quote him as to lead 
one to suppose the contrary, is what I consider mest reprehensible ; and 
believing it to be such, I did not notice it in my former reply. The 
passage was never quoted for such a purpose, as will be evident to any 
of your readers who will refer to the work containing it. 

_ He calls in question, however, the probability of my opinion, because 
It is grounded on the simple fact ‘that the Essenes, or a portion of 
them, perhaps the greater portion, were accustomed to live a life of 
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celibacy’ (J. S. L., July, p. 485); so that commentators ‘ cannot con- 
jecture to whom else he could have referred.’ He therefore concludes 
that his conjecture, and not the one just mentioned, has got ‘ probability 
to recommend it.’ Of course the opinion is grounded on ‘ the simple fact; 
&e.; and until J. C. K. can produce ‘ the simple fact’ that our Lord’s 
forerunners lived in celibacy, he must expect his ‘ conjecture’ to have 
anything but ‘ probability to recommend it.’ For it is just the fact 
that the Essenes lived in celibacy, that gives probability to the opinion 
that they are alluded to. Until it is proved that our Lord’s fore- 
runners lived in celibacy, we cannot (unless J.C. K. is prepared to give 
a different meaning to the word eunuch than is now given to it) main- 
tain that it is in the least probable that they are alluded to. In my 
former letter I have challenged J. C. K. to give this proof, and seeing 
he has not done so, he must expect that his hypothesis about the 
celibacy of the Baptist’s followers cannot but be considered as the most 
improbable an investigator after truth could conceive. He takes also 
for granted two most important assertions, which ought to have been 
first proved, thus twice committing one of the forms of a most common 
fallacy (taking for granted the thing to be proved). The assertions 
are, (1.) That our Lord’s forerunners ‘had made themselves eunuchs’ 
(J.S. L., July, p. 436); in other words, had refrained from marriage, 
(2.) That they were eunuchs because they could, in consequence of 
living as such, ‘more wholly give themselves up to the preaching of 
repentance and of the kingdom of God.’ When from profane or 
sacred history instances are given proving these assertions, then legiti- 
mate conclusions may be obtained from them; but until this is done, it 
is useless, nay utterly absurd, to notice further in such a valuable 
journal as the J. S. L., any lengthened remarks about the ‘ celibacy of 
John the Baptist and his followers!’ Ido think that, had J. C.K 
given due attention to the remarks on this subject in my former letter, 
and not considered every portion of it ‘irrelevant,’ he would surely not 
have written the words last animadverted upon. 

T will now give the only inferences which I can draw from his ‘ con 
jecture,’ as enunciated by him, briefly remarking on a few of them. 
(1.) ‘ Honourably speaking of them as men who had made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom,’ &c (p. 436.) If Christ did so, then he 
certainly considered celibacy as a more perfect state than marriage. 
There is nothing in the New Testament to lead us to imagine 
anything of the kind. But there are instances recorded (e. g., the 
marriage feast in Canaan), which prove that our Lord was entirely 
of a different opinion, as nearly all his actions show that he could not 
have considered celibacy to be a more perfect state than marriage 
(2.) That those who are unmarried can ‘more wholly give themselves 
up to the preaching of repentance,’ than those who are married. 
Remarks on this inference are uncalled for, and would only be a re 
petition of what I stated in my former letter, where it is shown from 
Scripture and ecclesiastical history, that on the contrary, reasoning 
from recorded instances, the reverse is the case, the married being more 
zealous in their calling than the unmarried. (3.) That those Christians 
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who resemble John the Baptist in living ‘a life of great self-denial and 
privation,” have, in consequence of remaining unmarried, a_ better 
regard to the interests of the kingdom of God than those who are 
married, ‘The candid inquirer, in order to find if this statement is true 
or erroneous, must first consider the condition of an existing state of 
things. Few I am sure, in the least acquainted with the history and 
working of the two great parties in the Christian Church—those who 
maintain that the clergy can marry, and those who deny marriage to 
the clergy—can acquiesce in supporting such a statement ; because none 
but the most bigoted would dare to affirm that the unmarried parish 
priest is more frequently met with at the bed of the dying than the 
married one. This, however, we must believe, if we maintain that an 
unmarried Christian has, in consequence of being so, a better regard to 
the interests of the kingdom! 

Very likely J. C. K. will maintain that these are not legitimate 
inferences, and that he never meant his words to be so understood. If 
he did not, then he has not expressed himself so as to enable any one to 
obtain a different meaning from them; and, consequently, I am surely 
asa Protestant entitled to consider his interpretation as not only ‘ mis- 
chievous, but as totally at variance with what we know of our 
Saviour’s Sojourn in this world, as we do not read of his having mixed 
more in the society of those who refrained from marriage than of those 
who did not, which he would have done if he considered the former 
worthy of honourable mention. 

Admitting, what I never denied, that éca@ is frequently used in the 
New Testament in the sense of ‘ from regard to,’ it does not follow that 
a must be understood in the sense of ‘in order to obtain,’ if my 
interpretation be correct. To prove this I will, with your permission. 
repeat my words, with the addition of giving dca its full foree. * And 
the reason why he did not thus express himself, was because the motive 
(from regard to the kingdom of heaven, ¢. ¢., in order to obtain it, or to 
have a right and a claim to enter heaven, because of their having 
made themselves eunuchs solely for that purpose), was selfish, &e. 
(J. 8. L., Oct., p. 178.) 

With reference to one of my remarks, J. C. K., at p. 437, affirms 
that it is his belief ‘P. S. commences his reply, as though I had 
unfairly quoted him,’ &e. Does J. C. K. imagine that I do not write 
what I think, as he seems also to have done in the first paragraph of 
his letter? If I thought he had ‘ unfairly quoted’ my words, would I 
allow him to be the first to mention such a thing? Had I imagined 
my words unfairly quoted, let me inform J. C. K. that I should have 
mentioned that such was my opinion long before writing this sentence. 
I was obliged to supply the omitted portion of the quotation from 
Neander, not from supposing that J. C. K. had ‘unfairly quoted’ it, 
but to show that our Lord’s words did not require to be ‘ interpo- 
lated’» in order to prove that they could be understood as giving a 





*J.S.L., p. 479. ‘Interpolate—to add a spurious word or passage to the 
original.’—-Wessrer’s Dict. 
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strong decision on the subject, and that they were actually so inter. 
preted by one of the most learned of Biblical scholars. I am convinced 
that had J. C. K. investigated the subject under consideration without 
being influenced by previous opinions, he never would have written, 
after quoting the whole of our Lord’s answer (as contained in the 11th 
and 12th verses), the dogmatic sentence ; ‘ unless therefore we interpolate 
our Lord’s words, he neither approves nor condemns the eunuchism of 
-which he is speaking.’ ‘This, however, is more plainly stated in the 
beginning of my former letter. It is, I suppose, in consequence of 
maintaining the above-mentioned strange opinion that your corre- 
spondent thus concludes his epistle—alluding to the interpretation I 
maintain, he says, ‘1 would not have attacked that interpretation, but 
that I believed it to be most mischievous.’ 

There is one passage in his letter which I must now quote entire, 
as I cannot otherwise make my animadversions understood ; it is as 
follows :—‘ The hypothesis so zealously maintained by me is zot that 
our Lord’s words approve of ascetic celibacy, but only that our Lord 
does approve not of celibacy only, but of any and every act of self- 
denial for the gospel’s sake, “if circumstances demand it”’ (J. 8. L, 
July, p. 487). I never asserted this to be his hypothesis, but, on the 
contrary, that it was as follows :—‘ Jesus Christ in his words approves 
of ascetic celibacy ‘for the kingdom of heaven’s sake”’ (J. 8. L,, 
April, p. 181). If the sentence went no further than the word 
‘celibacy,’ then J. C. K. would have been misrepresented. His words 
are, ‘The hypothesis suggested in the course of the above remarks, 
viz. that the term is applied to the parties referred to (whoever those 
parties were) in honourable recognition of the greatness of their self- 
denial, more especially in reference to marriage and to the comforts of 
domestic life in general,’ &e. (J. S. L., Jan., p. 482). AIL his argu 
ments in that letter are brought forward to prove that celibacy for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake cannot but be approved of by Jesus Christ. 
It appears therefore very strange that he should now maintain his 
hypothesis to be, ‘ that our Lord does approve not of celibacy only, but 
of any and every act of self-denial,’ &c., when not one of his arguments 
in his former letter are brought to bear upon any act of self-denial but 
one, viz. celibacy. 

I do not think that any writer has a right (as J. C. K. has done) to 
call a quotation from any commentator ‘ very ungracious words.’ He 
must know that every one has his distinct characteristic; some are 
timorous and very guarded in their expressions, e. g. Henry, &c. ; others 
again are bold and full of assurance; of this number is Macknight, 
whose words therefore must sometimes be ‘very ungracious’ to those 
who differ from him in opinion. Since the opinion of commentators 
must be quoted in controversy, let us by all means refrain from treating 
their words as if they too were our opponents. 

Your correspondent has in both of his letters alluded to a celibacy 
‘ demanded by circumstances.’ Now I assert and maintain that there 
never did happen circumstances of a religious nature where celibacy 
was necessary, but in cases of persecution only; see 1 Cor. vii. 25, 26. 
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The circumstance mentioned by J. C. K. as demanding celibacy, viz. 
activity in the service of Christ, I have already shown, in my answer to 
his former letter, to be untenable. But it is likely that he considers my 
remarks under this head ‘as irrelevant as any portion’ of my letter, 
and, being such, of course they ‘require no reply.’ If controversy 
could be carried on in this quick and decisive manner, what paper, 
pens, and ink would have still remained in the storehouses of our 
manufactories ! 

It is now time that this controversy should end, as the point at issue 
is by no means so very important as J. C. K. believes; and he must 
remember that— 

‘ Men’s judgments are like their watches, 

None go aright, yet each believes his own ;’ 
and powerful arguments, and not that logomachy which obliges an 
opponent to repeat his statements, can make one who differs from us in 
opinion incline to any of our favourite theories. I admit that in this 
and the former letter I have expressed my opinion strongly, as was to 
be expected, having been accused indirectly of ‘ interpolating’ our 
Lord’s words, by one whose arguments I consider most weak and un- 
satisfactory ; but I have never made use of a single word that could 
hurt the feelings of any one. And let me inform J. C. K. that it is 
anything but agreeable to have an opinion stigmatised as an ‘ interpo- 
lation’ of the words of that Book which we all venerate, by a writer 
who never received the least provocation. 

In conclusion, let me remark that I defend (besides other reasons) 
my interpretation of Matt. xix. 12 from the different interpretation 
maintained by J.C. K. (viz. that our Lord’s words are to be considered 
as favouring celibacy ‘ for the kingdom of heaven’s sake’), because I 
consider it more becoming a Roman Catholic than a Protestant to 
defend (as it strongly favours) one of the favourite and most unscrip- 
tural dogmas of the Church of Rome. 

I will now conclude this communication with a very brief remark on 
the Therapeutee, which I trust will attract the notice of one, at least, of 
your readers. 

Your correspondent who signs himself James Elmes (J. S. L., April, 
p- 170) has considered the origin, &c. of the Essenes more minutely 
than I have done, as he has not confined his excellent remarks, as I 
was obliged to do, to the Essenes alone, but has noticed the offshoots 
from this remarkable Jewish sect ; and he has brought such knowledge 
to bear on this most interesting subject that it would, I am convinced, 
be highly desirable that his investigations, which seem most valuable, 
were published either in this Journal or through some other channel. 
Do try, at least, Mr. Editor, to persuade him to give us an account of 
the Caraites. Are they an ancient or a modern Jewish sect? Do they 
resemble the Essenes in any of their dogmas ? 

In the meantime let me mention an opinion which your valuable 
correspondent has not noticed, perhaps not being aware of its existence. 
The fact is this, that the ‘Therapeute are considered by Eusebius to be 
Christians. After investigating, evidently with a view to establish a 
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favourite theory, Philo’s account of the Therapeute and Therapeutrides, 
this historian comes to the following conclusion :—‘ But whosoever de- 
sires to have a more accurate knowledge of these things may learn them 
from the history already cited; but that Philo, when he wrote these 
statements, had in view the first heralds of the gospel and the original 
practices handed down from the Apostles must be obvious to all’ 
(Eccles. Hist. b. ii. ch. xvii. ; I quote from Dr. Crusé’s translation, not 
having the original at hand). To imagine that the Christian religion 
was so well established in Egypt at such an early period (A.D. 70) is 
to believe what is at variance with great historical facts. The opinion 
maintained by some writers, that they are to be considered as a branch 
of the Essenes, who had migrated from their original abode on the 
banks of the Dead Sea, is, I think, by far the most correct, as the 
Therapeute are mentioned by Epiphanius by the name of ‘ Essai’ 
(i. e. Essenians). P.S. 
August 4th, 1853. 


*.* As each of the writers concerned in this controversy has written 
twice on the disputed topics, and as it can now have no public interest, 
it is desirable it should close. This opportunity is taken of stating the 
impossibility of inserting, in future, mere personal matters, as an injury 
is thereby inflicted on our readers at large. We cannot refrain from 
saying that we think P. S. has drawn from the statements of J. C. K. 
inferences which they do not justly admit of. It would be strange 
indeed if our dislike of Popery should lead us to deny so obvious a 
doctrine, that there are cases in which Christianity would be better 
served in the single than in the married life—Epb. J. S. L. 


ON THE RIVERS OF DAMASCUS. 


Dear Srr,—Having observed among the ‘Contents’ of your July 
number of the ‘ Journal of Sacred Literature,’ as advertised in the papers, 
an article entitled ‘ The Rivers of Damascus,’ I procured a copy of the 
work for the purpose of carefully perusing it. Having also, about five 
years ago, written a memoir on part of the same subject, I was ex- 
tremely gratified to find, in reading the Rev. J. L. Porter’s article, a 
confirmation of what I had previously written respecting Abila, and 
the identifying of the ancient river Abana with the modern Barada, 
or Barda, although I am sorry to find that the learned traveller, Dr. 
Lepsius, still considers the Barada to be ‘ the celebrated Farfar of the 
Eastern poets’ (p. 401, ‘ Letters from Egypt, &e., edited by McKenzie). 
I take the liberty of calling your attention to my memoir, which was 
read before the Royal Geographical Society, 25th of June, 1849, 
and was published in 1850, in the Journal of that Society, vol. xx. 
pp. 38-48. 

The second scriptural river, the Pharpar, or Pharphar—the ®appap 
of the Septuagint—is clearly more to the south of Damascus, and is 
most probably the present Nahr-el-Awaj. A friend (Mr. Lempriere) 
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having given me a copy of two inscriptions (Nos. 1 and 2), and asketch 
of the spot where they were found, I attempted to translate them ; not 
at that time being aware that M. Letronne had previously published 
an account of them. These inscriptions are the same as the first and 
second at p. 253 of your Journal, and which are nearly identical with 
those originally transcribed at the same place by the Count de Vidua, 
and from which Letronne made his comments. As Mr. Lempriére 
unfortunately copied these inscriptions incorrectly, in particular Mr. 
Porter’s Ist (which is my No. 2), I had considerable difficulty in deter- 
mining the latter; and how I succeeded you will learn in reading the 
first seven pages of my Memoir. 

Mr. Porter, at p. 250, is quite correct in regarding the Lysanias 
of Chalcis, and the Lysanias of St. Luke as two different persons; in 
fact, I believe the latter to have been a relation of the former. 

In my note at p. 8, I conceived it to be not improbable that the 
figure of the Assyrian, or Babylonian, or Chaldean king, sculptured 
on the rock at Nahr-el-Kelb, might be intended for Nebuchadnezzar. 
I however now find that some consider it to represent Sennacherib— 
the monarch who lived about a century earlier; whilst others suppose 
it to be Shalmaneser, his father; a tablet to whom has lately been 
found in the opposite island of Cyprus (see Josephus, Antiq. Jud., 
lib. 9, cap. 14, s. 2), and is now placed in the Museum at Berlin. Mr. 
Porter gives, at p. 260, an interesting description of another Assyrian 
sculpture, which he thinks is meant for a priest, that has recently been 
discovered beside the remarkable hill, or mound, Tell e’ Salahieh, not 
far to the east of Damascus. I wish this gentleman would favour us 
with a further account of both these remains ; and especially a drawing, 
or a cast, of the stone, if he could not transmit the ‘slab of white 
limestone’ itself to our British Museum. I wish you would kindly 
communicate with him on this subject, and endeavour to procure from 
him a more satisfactory notice of it. 

I hope Mr. Porter will also send to England for publication his 
map of the Antilebanon and the two lakes near Damascus; all the 
maps give but one lake, Bahret-el-Merj (lake of the meadow), and they 
place it, I think, too much to the east of that city. Mr. Porter’s de- 
scription of the river Pharpar, and of the true site of Helbon, famed 
for its wine (see Ezekiel xxvii. 18) will be very important. It is, 
indeed, much to be desired that a translation of the work ‘On Damas- 
cus and its Vicinity,’ which the monk Bulid has been so long in pre- 
paring, should be made, and published in this country. I presume the 
original is written in Arabic, although he is of the Greek Church, 
for Mr. Porter says ‘he is totally unacquainted with European lan- 
guages,’ 

Pray try what Mr. Porter’s influence can obtain from him. 





Joun Hoa. 
Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, Aug. 4, 1853. 
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TISCHENDORF’S NEWLY-DISCOVERED MSS. 


Dear Srr,—Your readers may be aware that Professor Tischendorf 
has made a second journey in the East, for the purpose of searching for 
Biblical mss., &e. The following brief account of the results may be 
interesting, as communicated by Professor ‘Tischendorf himself, in a 
letter dated July 11, 1853 :— 

‘I embrace this opportunity to give you some notice of the literary 
discoveries which have crowned my last expedition to Egypt, whence I 
returned two months ago. 

‘I have brought back with me seven Greek Biblical mss. Three of 
these contain parts of the Old Testament. One, which is a palimpsest, as 
old as the fifth century, contains parts of the Pentateuch; a second, of 
the eighth or ninth century, is a veritable supplement [as to text] of the 
Vatican ms.; the third, the writing of which perfectly resembles that 
of the Dialogues of Plato, at Oxford, contains the whole of the book of 
Judges and that of Ruth; its text,is very curious and important. 

‘But the others, which relate to the New Testament, will be of 
greater interest for you. ‘Twenty-eight leaves of a palimpsest, in uncial 
letters of the fifth century, take a place amongst our Mss. of the highest 
class. Such readings as that of the ms. A, cic roy réxov (John xx. 25), 
are confirmed by this palimpsest. Two other mss. are of the eighth 
and ninth centuries; one of these contains the two Gospels of St. Luke 
and St. John, the other fragments of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John, and the whole of that of St. Luke. Both of these are more 
curious in a critical point of view than EG H K MS U V. One 
of them, in the passage St. Luke iii. 23-38, confirms almost all the read- 
ings of BL. The other has in John v. 1, § opr) roy alopwr; it is 
enriched with scholia, which sometimes possess a critical value. My 
fourth New Testament ms. is dated 1054; it contains the Acts of the 
Apostles, wanting six or seven chapters. I was much surprised at the 
perfect agreement of this Ms. with A B C, and the other ancient mss. 
But I must tell you that I have not yet found more than a few moments 
to devote to an exact examination of all these Mss., as well as of others 
which are not Biblical. 

‘Amongst the Arabic fragments which I have brought with me 
there is one Ms. of the eighth century (the date of another fixes the 
century of this one); it contains five epistles of St. Paul ; this version 
is as yet unknown. 

‘I also possess a Syriac palimpsest of fifty leaves, as old, at least, as 
the fifth century. The fragments of the Gospels which M. Tuch has 
deciphered prove that this Syriac version adheres more scrupulously to 
the Greek than any other Syriac text that is known.’ 

These discoveries of Professor Tischendorf appear to be of great 
value. 


Yours, very truly, 
S. P. TREGELLES. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





The New Polyglott Bible with 50,000 references. Glasgow : 
W. R. M‘Phun, 


WE notice this work, which we know only by its title, for the purpose 
of calling attention to the glaring misnomer perpetrated by it. We 
wish we could have to review a new Polyglott Bible published in 
England ; but this has only the misapplied name to boast of, being not 
a Bible of many languages, as that name would indicate, but simply 
an English one, with marginal references. For the nineteenth century, 
which may justly boast of its efforts in biblical learning this is really too 
bad. 

There is a little history connected with this matter, which we will 
briefly relate. Some years ago the Messrs. Bagster published a Poly- 
glott Bible on a new plan—the only new Polyglott Bible which 
England has produced since the days of Walton and his illustrious col- 
leagues—consisting of the Scriptures in the originals and in various 
versions, so arranged that while published together in one folio volume, 
they could also be had separately, with this advantageous peculiarity, 
that they corresponded page for page, and could thus be used in ways 
which the folio collection did not allow of. Among these versions 
there was the English Bible, with many marginal references, on a new 
plan, and this, when published separately, was called by them, and is 
still called, ‘the English Version of the Polyglott.’ This edition of 
the English Scriptures became very popular, aud being associated with 
the name Polyglott, others were set on foot on a similar plan, but 
without a similar reason have been called Polyglott Bibles. There is 
not only great ignorance in this, but also something that savours 
strongly of literary piracy. The Bible of Messrs. Bagster was really a 
part of a Polyglott, and therefore might with some propriety bear the 
name, but that of Mr. M‘Phun can only appropriate it by a gross 
misapplication of terms, and by taking away what properly belongs to 
a neighbour. 

We have observed, too, in advertisements of Bibles by another pub- 
lishing house, another instance of petty larceny at the expense of 
Messrs. Bagster. They first, we believe, adopted as their motto the 
line of Homer, which reads, in Latin— 

* Multe terricolis lingue, celestibus una ;’ 


an inscription of great felicity, when applied to Bibles in various lan- 
guages. Now we see this motto is pirated in connection with what are 
called Polyglott Bibles, by a London publisher, by no means, we think, 
to his credit. Surely there are terms enough applicable to Bibles 
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without having recourse to one which cannot be used without an exhibi- 
tion of deplorable ignorance ; and inscriptions enough might be found 
in the compass of literature without filching one long appropriated by 
another party. Perhaps the term Polyglot is used by the publishers 
we have mentioned, not in ignorance of its meaning, but from the 
knowledge of the fact that the public attach to the word the idea of 
Bagster’s very superior Bibles. This then, to say the least, is trading 
with another man’s capital. It is to be regretted that the public 
should be taken in by a word totally misapplied, but so it is. Polyglott 
first means many-tongued, then it is applied to a Bible in one language, 
and we know an instance in which it was raised into a proper name. A 
lady had a handsome Bible presented to her, and when the question 
was asked, ‘ Whose edition is it?’ the reply was, ‘J believe it is Mr. 
Potyexorr’s.’ The intrinsic merits of Mr. M‘Phun’s Bibles render 
unnecessary any adventitious means for bringing them into circu- 
lation. 


, 


Chronicles selected from the originals of Cartaphilus the Wandering 
Jew. Embracing a period of nearly nineteen centuries. Now first 
revealed to, and edited by Davin Horrmann, Hon. J. U.D. of 
Géttegen, author of some legal and miscellaneous works. In two 
series, each of three volumes. Series the first. Volume I. London: 
Thomas Bosworth, 1853. 


Tuts volume of above seven hundred pages in large octavo, purporting 
to be the first of six of similar dimensions, has somewhat of novelty 
about it, even in these days of bookmaking. ‘Then it has an air of 
antiquity in its typography, its binding, and its style of writing, and 
altogether, apart from its contents, challenges attention. The theme 
itself keeps up the interest, for what fiction can present greater promise 
of attractiveness than that of the Wandering Jew? Many have used 
the traditionary existence of this personage as the nucleus of their 
imaginings, as Croly, for instance, in his charming novel of Salathiel, 
some years ago; but it was reserved for the writer of this volume to 
throw around the legendary hero the events and opinions of nineteen 
centuries. It is seen at once that the subject admits of almost any 
development, and is capable of exercising great artistic skill. Apart 
from higher considerations Mr. Hoffman has succeeded in producing a 
volume of intense interest, and large as it is, and recondite as are por- 
tions of its contents, its readers will long to be speedily favoured with 
more. 

We looked with some anxiety into the book, to see how far religious 
truth was maintained in the imaginary history of a man who takes a 
part in the commencement and progress of Christianity, beginning with 
the life of Christ, and ending with our own times. We are happy to 
be able to say that the tone and spirit of the work is salutary, and while, 
of course, we have not been able to read the whole, what we have read 
enables us to recommend it as a first-rate production, generally true to 
history, and pervaded by a fine religious spirit. 'The legend itself of 
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the Wandering Jew is traced and illustrated in the introduction, and 
the fiction becomes of high interest in the hands of the author. Here is 
a specimen :— 


‘ Thirteen years after this we again hear of him in Brabant, in the year 1575; 
when he is represented as still meanly clad, but as being a man of surprising know- 
ledge, and of pleasing manners—as speaking the German in absolute purity ; and 
also as so fine a Spanish scholar, that no nobleman in the Duke of Alva’s court could 
equal him! But here again we find the Jew under the name of Isaac Lakedion, 
as is seen in the famed Brabantine ballad. Its English garb is probably a crude 
translation ; but seems to have been nearly as current in Britain as in Brabant. It 
has much of that legendary and ballad interest which marks the effusions of those 
days. This poetic chronicle of twenty-four verses is quite too extended to be here 

iven at length, and yet perhaps too germane to our subject to be wholly omitted. 

he ballad is descriptive of his person—his miseries, his travels, and of the con- 
versation held by him with the worthy burgesses of Brabant. Possibly the reader 
may be pleased at the insertion of a few of the verses. The burgesses say unto 





the Jew :— 
*“ We used to think your story *«°*Twas by my rash behaviour 
Was but an idle dream ; I wrought this fearful scathe ; 
But when thus wan and hoary As Christ our Lord and Saviour 
And broken down you seem, Was passing to the grave, 
The sight cannot deceive — His mild request I spurn’d, 
And we the tale believe. His gentle pleading scorn’d. 
*“ Are you that man of sorrow ** A secret force expell’d me 
Of whom our authors write— That instant from my home ; 
Grief comes with every morrow, And since the doom hath held me 
And wretchedness at night ? Unceasingly to roam,— 
Oh! let us know, are you But neither day nor night 
Isaac, the Wandering Jew ?” Must check my onward flight ! 
* Then he replied: “ Believe me, *“ T have no home to hide me, 
1 suffer bitter woe ; No wealth can I display ; 
Incessant travels grieve me— Yet unknown powers provide me 
No rest’s for me below ; Five farthings every day! 
A respite I have never, This always is my store— 
But onward march for ever! ‘Tis never less, nor more!” ’—p. xxxiii. 


There are two passages we intended to quote, the account of the 
execution of St. Paul at Rome, and the description of the misery suffered 
at the siege of Jerusalem. We must confine ourselves to a portion of the 
latter, which will give our readers some conception of the way in which 
our author uses historical events to carry out his design. It is a 
remarkable book in every respect, the production of a thoughtful, ima- 
ginative, and well-stored mind. 


‘ Now am I the better prepared to relate to thee, my good Aquila, the melan- 
choly tale 1 promised, and which is so close a fulfilment of the prophetic words in 
Deuteronomy just given, and which during so many ages have been constantly 
read in all our synagogues. 

‘In the fourth month after Titus appeared before Jerusalem’s walls, the famine 
had become so grievous that even those of the highest rank and greatest wealth 
were perishing for food, (Ab 9th, July15th.) Corn was then selling at sixteen 
manehs the bushel (about 1201. sterling); and in a few weeks after could not be had 
at any price. Their sword-belts, and the leathern coverings of their shields, their 
shoes, and various articles of apparel, were eagerly devoured. All the sinks, and 
every other receptacle of vile things, were searched with avidity, and raked up 
with care, under the hope of finding something to serve the purposes of digestion ! 
The people were everywhere seen frenzied, and were often found reeling through 
the streets as if drunk with the sore disease of famine ! 

‘ During that calamitous state of things, certain robbers, in the recklessness of 
their wanderings, passed close by a splendid mansion, and were astonished and 
ravished with delight at the savoury smell of fuod, and of such as they supposed 
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was nowhere to be found in all Jerusalem. They rushed into the house, and with 
threats accosted a “ delicate lady” who was then solitarily brooding over her misery, 
They demanded the instant surrender of the dish of savoury meat she must have 
feasted on. With a feeble voice, and an eye of maniacal indifference, she said her 
good friends had come in time, for that she had just eaten one half and placed the 
rest aside ; and then uncovering the dish, behold the remains of her roasted infant! 

‘ The robbers gazed on the food and then on the mother, with horror, wonder, 
and pity—they were wholly speechless! ‘‘ Lat!” cried the distracted lady, “ 

I have eaten!—and are ye more delicate than a woman—more tender-hearted than a 
mother ?—or, if ye are too devoutly scrupulous to partake of such fare, leave the rest 
to me-—and begone!’’ The robbers withdrew in awe and silence. 

‘ Poor Mary of Perea! I knew thee well in the day of thy might—in the day of 
thy luxury—of thy great beauty—and of thy delicateness, Oh, thrice wretched 
daughter of my valued friend, Eleazar of Bethezob! thy youth and loveliness and 
wealth, and even thy devoted love toward thy first-born, could not save thee from 
the loathing act thou hast done. Thy husband too, more fortunate than thou, went 
before thee and thy tender offspring, and escaped this terrific sight,’ &c. &c.—P. 433, 


One more extract will show how curiously a conjectural interpreta- 
tion is given of an obscure passage of the New Testament :— 


‘ Now this Paul, in his then trouble, had, by an epistle from his prison, lately 
reminded my Nero that if death must come, it should be by decapitation, and not by 
crucifixion—he being a Roman citizen, possessed of the jus civitatis by succession; 
and moreover, as being of Tarsus in Cilicia, free-born and well-born, He made 
that appeal for his privilege with strong right, and with confidence that it would 
be allowed; and hence also he had forthwith written to Troas for his mantle, his 
parchments, and his books, that he might appear in judicature, not in a less seemly 
attire, and with his proofs of citizenship, than of right he could, and thus to die 
the death of a Roman. Paul ever had great and just repute for learning, and for 
an ardent and most winning eloquence; both well suited for those who were to 
witness his mock trial and cruel exit; and yet, as all knew, of no avail with Nero 
or his judges—but possibly of great avail with the multitude, and if not now, in 
future ages; for Paul’s death seemed to him but the antepast of heaven,’ 


It is then added in a note— 


‘ This portion of the ‘‘ Chronicles” affords an interesting explanation of a verse, 
2 Tim. iv. 13, in which, after he knew his fate was soon to die, he still manifests 
solicitude in regard to matters seemingly of so little moment as obtaining his cloak, 
parchments, and books, After a solemn exhortation to Timothy as to his care and 
diligence in the faith, and after some touching allusions to his own approaching 
death and preparedness, his then loneliness, the perfidy of Demas, and that no 
one was with him save Luke, he says: “ The cloak that I left at Troas with 
Carpus bring with thee, and the books, but especially the parchments.”” Now this 
anxiety respecting the three things asked for has been somewhat carped at by the 
sciolous, and especially the infidels, as being unsuited to the decorum of his then 
condition—or by the pious, probavly wholly misapprehended as to the true motive, 

‘ That St. Paul pleaded his privilege as a Roman citizen, and was successful in 
that plea, in that he was beheaded, whilst St. Peter (at another time, when and‘where 
we know not of a certainty) was crucified, can in nowise be questioned ; and that 
Paul should be solicitous to appear on his trial not only in his national dress, but 
with his proofs of citizenship, and, if need were, with his books to establish his 
exemption from crucifixion, are matters extremely probable and natural—and hence 
he requests the cloak, parchments, and books to be sent. The mantle or cloak had 
by this time superseded the Roman toga, which perhaps had been little if at all 
worn since the reign of Augustus, It may be here remarked that none of the 
Biblical commentators have given this explanation of Paul’s request to Timothy; 
but the desire of having the named articles is considered by them as being merely 
for his comfort during his remaining imprisonment, and that the parchments he so 
especially needed were only his commonplace books! We presume that this verse 
has nowhere received the illustration which the above passage of Cartaphilus sustains, 
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except in the two instances, first of the enlightened author of the Pursuits of Lite- 
rature, who, though so emphatically a layman, has the merit of originating this 
view of the matter; which, secondly, has been entirely approved by the eloquent 
and learned Edward Miller, of Bognor, Sussex (see his Sermons, 1848, p. 107).’— 
P. 219. 


Table-turning ; the Devil’s modern Master-piece, being the result of 
a course of Experiments. By the Rev. N.S. Goprrey, S8.C.L. of 
St. Catherine Hall, Cambridge, and Ineumbent of Wortley, Leeds ; 
author of Table-moving tested, &e. London: Seeleys, 1853. 


We should think the Journal of Sacred Literature demeaned itself by 
noticing the essentially low and ignorant delusion of ‘ Table-turning,’ 
were it not that it begins to trench on sacred ground, and mix its ridi- 
culous conjurations with Christian texts and doctrines. In this point of 
view, duty demands that we should warn our readers against its perni- 
cious tendency, especially when we see a grave clergyman of the 
Church of England maintaining its supernatural character, and giving 
the whole subject a religious turn. Mr. Godfrey adopts as his motto 
the expression, Hear me when I speak, and after that I have spoken 
mock on, intimating ‘that there is no other alternative than between 
believing his theory, and laughing him to scorn. 

We have read his book, but do not feel inclined to mock. Nothing 
is easier than to apply satire to this production, and indeed it is scarcely 
possible to treat its contents in any other way. 

It seems that Mr. Godfrey has for some time been a patron of table- 
moving and table-turning, and not only so, but that his curate and the 
‘lay-agent’ of his parish have assisted him in various experiments on 
the subject. He introduces the professed devilry of this book by telling 
us, ‘On the evening of Monday, the 4th July, a few persons assembled 
at the apartments of Mr. R , the lay agent here, and after a short 
time succeeded in getting the table to turn, and also to lift up the leg 
in answer to questions. {We assure our readers, nothing but a sense of 
duty makes us allow ourselves to copy out such stuff, or inflict it upon 
them.] They immediately sent for me, and four of us, two ladies, my 
curate, and myself, went down to Mr. R ’s house.” Rather ques- 
tionable employment, we venture to think, of an Incumbent in the 
parish of Leeds, his curate, and ‘the lay agent!’ Surely three persons 
identified with the Church of England might be more profitably 
engaged than in this formal and serious manner meddling with a 
popular delusion, which will, through all ages, reflect discredit on 
England in the nineteenth century. We do not blame a clergyman 
for taking a part in a little nonsense when it comes in his way, but we 
had rather he should not seek after it, and join his curate, and ‘ the lay 
agent,’ in assisting to stimulate morbid imaginations, and, as we 
cannot but think, crafty deceptions. Nor is this waste of time and 
influence a single case, for Mr. Godfrey gives several instances 
of a similar misappropriation. ‘Thus, ‘On the afternoon of Saturday, 
July 9th, (strange preparation for the Sunday!) at the Parsonage, 
three persons placed their hands, &e.’ ‘On the evening of Monday 
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the 9th of July, a few persons were again assembled at Mr. R——’s 
(“the lay agent”). I was there ¢wo hours.’ ‘The following 
experiments were conducted at the National School Room, Wortley, on 
the evening of Monday, July 18.’ A worse use of a National School 
room we do not often hear of. Surely the Bishop of the diocese will 
see to this, and the other strange things of this book. We say this 
calmly and deliberately, and without being daunted by the sarcastic 
misapplication of a text of Scripture,—Hear me when I speak, and 
after that I have spoken, mock on. 

Well, after these influential parties were gathered together, in con- 
junction with ‘a few persons,’ who are anonymous, between them 
they raised the dead from the grave—or, horrible to relate, they brought 
up a spirit from hell, to teil its history, not in a language spoken by 
mortals or immortals, but in a way never yet chronicled in history— 
even by the dumb eloquence of a table and its leg! Lest we should be 
thought to be exaggerating we must quote a passage from the book, 
although we need make an apology to our readers, for such a mixture 
of the almost blasphemous with the ludicrous which we place before 
them :— 

* I now wished to ascertain something concerning the spirit itself, and the fol- 
lowing is the result of the cross-examination ; and none but those who witnessed it 
and saw the table can form any idea ofthe varied expression thrown into the answers 
by the mode of rising—sometimes nearly overturning itself, sometimes rising upa 
long way very slowly, sometimes quickly and decidedly, giving a sharp rap as it 
descended ; sometimes its answer was so faint as to be little more than the heaving of 
the table, and always according to the nature of the question. I asked :— 

* Are you an evil spirit?—Yes. [A meek spirit, or it would have resented such 
a reflection on its character. ] 

* Are you one cast out by Jesus ?—No answer. 

* Are you one of Legion ?—No answer. 

‘ Were you one of those who entered into the swine ?—No answer. 

* Are mad men possessed by devils ?— Yes. 

‘ Is epilepsy possession ?— Yes. 

* Can you break this table?—No. 

‘Can you move the table without our hands ?—Yes. 

* We took our hands off and commanded it to move. It did not. We replaced 
our hands, and I asked, Is it necessary to place our hands on the table ?—No, 

‘ Why don’t you move the table when our hands are off? Are you restrained? 
—Yes. 

‘By whom? By the devil?—Yes. 

‘ Are you one of those seducing spirits spoken of by St. Paul ?—Yes. 

‘ Are you in suffering ?—Yes, 

* Are you the spirit of a dead person ?—Yes. 

* Have you been in hell ?—Yes.’ 


So it seems ‘ the great gulf’ is passed which Dives in vain requested 
Lazarus to cross, and lost spirits in the nineteenth century can do what 
those in the first could not accomplish. They can come back to their 
father’s home, and warn their brethren, lest they also should go to the 
place of torment! But we anticipate, and will rather take the above 
choice morsel of divinity and philosophy bit by bit, analysing and com- 
menting as we go on. 

First, we are anxious that the table should be carefully preserved, to 
be kept in the national Museum, along with the last veritable witeh- 
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bestridden broomstick. A small subscription from table-turners would 
accomplish that desirable object, provided ‘the lay agent’ would 
sell it. 

Secondly, the new ideas of what constitutes eloquence and oratory 
are worthy of being hailed as modern discoveries and improvements. 
If a table can be pathetic and emphatic, why not the dullest preacher 
that ever mounted a pulpit? We certainly did not expect to see the 
day when a wooden table at Leeds should teach to the clergy the art of 
moving an audience. But Mr. Godfrey it seems is less fortunate than 
a certain German professor, whose table became so plastic and expres- 
sive that ‘ the ladies complained that it was painful to see the torture 
inflicted on that poor cherry-tree table ; on asking if it were in pain it 
answered in the affirmative.’ Mr. Godfrey says ‘the table was more 
sagacious than a dog, more obedient than a child;’ and ‘ we feel that 
there was almost human pathos in the movements of the table.’ p. 43. 

Thirdly, there is a mysterious and yet undiscovered law which regu- 
lated the negations and affirmations of this lone wanderer from a lost 
world to the place of its former probation. It readily confesses that it 
is one of those seducing spirits mentioned by St. Paul, and yet is silent 
when asked whether it was one of legion, or had entered into the swine. 
How can this be accounted for? We suggest as a probable solution of 
the enigma, that being a fallen spirit its infirmities had not been 
washed away (though some of them had, according to Mr. Godfrey), 
and its pride was touched by these questions. ‘To be a seducing spirit 
has a Miltonic air about it, and Beelzebub himself would probably at 
once say Yes, when asked if he possessed that character ; but to be the 
tormentor of a poor lunatic, or an inhabitant of a hog, is infra dig. 

Fourthly, the table never moved except when a motive power, the 

hands of the operators, was on it. We venture to affirm that it never 
will, and as long as human beings are necessary to set it going, so long 
we shall adopt the very natural conclusion that they move it, however 
they may deny it, or even believe in their excitement that they exert 
no influence. But in the above extract it is curious to notice how 
ingeniously this refusal of the table is attributed not to its own vis 
inertia, but to the devil, who will only allow it to be oratorical when 
touched by human hands--thus depriving himself and his coadjutors 
(for such, wince as they may, are the operators, on the confession of 
Mr. Godfrey) of the only valid proof that table-turning is super- 
natural. 
_ Fifthly, the difficulty in the way of Scripture interpretation in rela- 
tion to deemoniacal possession is set at rest for ever—if the table is to 
be believed ; and, in that case, the future treatment of epilepsy and 
madness will be by exorcism, not by medicine and moral influence. 

Sixthly, that mere matter remains stationary is not owing to the will 
of God as expressed in a natural law, but to the volition of Satan, for 
he prevented the table moving in a particular instance, and again took 
off the veto when it pleased him. That our houses do not fall on our 
heads is thus, by a natural inference, owing not to the providence of 
God, but to the forbearance of the devil, for to make a table move 
without the application of external force, is certainly as difficult a task 
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as to move a mountain. (Corollary, earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions are now no mystery, as ‘literal fire and brimstone are the punish- 
ment of hell,’ p. 54.) 

But we must hasten to conclude these observations, which we have 
extended far enough to enable any judicious reader to see how fatally 
opposed are these gross delusions to anything like Biblical science, of 
enlightened exegesis. That these things should occur among those des- 
titute of education is bad enough, but we were not prepared to find such 
superstition in a clerical circle at Leeds. But the acme of morbid 
hallucination is not attained till the close of the book, when the evoked 
spirit bears testimony to the exorcising power of a clergyman :— 

* Can you resist the power that compels you?—No. 

* Can you tell us why you are compelled ?—Yes. 

* Is it because I am a minister of the Gospel ?@— Yes!’ 

This forms a fit accompaniment to the grave opinion thus delivered :— 
‘ My impression is that the placing the hands on the table is a sort of 
incantation. By it the sitters signify their wish to be brought into com- 
munication with the spirit-world. They sit until they are observed by 
some one of the wandering spirits, who thereupon enters the table, 
making it crack* at the moment of its entering in. The reason why it 
will not obey any commands, wnless hands are placed on, has suggested 
an idea, which, if it be true, is a very solemn one. It occurred to me, 
while writing, that the table “moved simply by the laying on of 
hands.” .H. (before referred to) says, ‘This moral nothing’ (the 
table) ‘on the imposition of your hands begins to live!’ Can it be that 
this is the beginning of Satan’s last struggle, that on the imposition 
hands the table is endued with power from the devil, as the Lord’s 
servants, on the imposition of hands, were, in the Apostles’ days, 
endued with power from on high? I merely ask, Can it be?’ And 
we merely ask, Can it be that there is no power in the Church of Eng- 
land to lay hands on and restrain the utterance of such revolting per- 
version of all theology as this? Are things more easy to be explained 
than many sleights of hand by wandering showmen, to be allowed to 
overturn all our delightful faith in the persistance of natural Jaws, and 
leave us a mere physical prey to Satan and his angels? We also 
merely ask how, on his own hypothesis of incantation, Mr. Godfrey 
dared to publish this book ? 

We must do what we can, although that may be little, to prevent 
our own countrymen from becoming as irreverent of Divine Revelation 
as this delusion has made many in America. In a work published in 
that country, spirit-rapping is asserted to be a phenomenon of the same 
character as the hand-writing on the wall seen by Belshazzar, and the 





* Extremes meet. From a hymn-book used by a congregation of fanatics in 
Northamptonshire we ourselves heard the following verse given out and sung, 
from which it appears Satan has now changed his tactics ;—then he cracked as 4 
sign of defeat, now as a token of power :— 


‘ When Gospel grace comes in a place, 
Hell’s gates wide open fly; 
And devils black give such a crack 
Like thunder in the sky !’ 
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voice of the angel speaking to Hagar, Balaam, and Elijah. The author 
concludes his almost blasphemous comparisons by saying—‘ Saul being 
on his journey to Damascus, to prosecute the believers in spiritualism, 
was suddenly arrested by spiritual agency, and he heard a voice saying 
unto him, “ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?”’ May God pre- 
serve our Own countrymen from being thus given over to strong delusion 
to believe a lie!” 





Lectures on the History of Joseph. By the Rev. T. Grsson, Senior 
Curate and Afternoon Lecturer of St. Matthew’s Church, Bethnal 
Green. London: Heylin. 


AurnouGH these lectures have been printed some time, they have only 
recently been published. ‘Their perusal has given us a gratifying idea 
of the solid and useful pulpit ministrations of their author, in the 
densely populated district of London which is the scene of his labours. 
There is a warmth and life in the style of address which are always 





> We refer our readers with pleasure to an able article on this subject in the 
first number of the ‘ London Quarterly Review,’ from which we will quote a few 
passages as precisely expressing our own views of the whole subject. 

‘There have been many popular delusions, but none more monstrous, nor more 
widely spread than the delusion which is now agitating the minds of men in 
America, Germany, France, and England, of pretended “ spiritual manifestations.” 
There are many points of peculiarity about this mania, one of the most remarkable 
being the nature of the minds which give it implicit credence; for the believers are 
not merely idle, gaping, curious, wondering fashionables, susceptible women, and 
enthusiastic visionaries, but also grave men, authors, judges, clergymen, men of 
science, and—most surprising of all !—professed “‘ infidels.’ Men who believe in 
nothing else believe in this, And side by side with these men stand the religions, 
who hail this new “ manifestation” as the advent of a new “spiritual era; who 
regard it in the light of corroborative proof of Holy Writ, and do not see the 
monstrous incompatibility between the teachings of Scripture and the suppositions 
involved in spirit-rapping. The rapidity with which this delusion has spread is 
as remarkable as anything else about it. No sooner does it make its appearance 
in any circle than it is received with shouts of laughter. The laughers, however, 
are persuaded to give it a trial; it succeeds (as indeed, being a trick, and a very 
simple trick, it is on the cards that it should succeed); and then the laughing 
sceptic is turned into a devout convert—his incredulity is replaced by a pes on 
as rash ; and if you attempt to explain to him the trick upon which it depends, he 
regards you with something of the angry bitterness which he would feel towards 
you if you were disturbing his most deeply rooted and cherished convictions !’— 

. 110, 

‘ Although we cannot help regarding this as an ignoble imposture, and must 
needs view its spread amongst our intelligent circles with a feeling of sadness at 
the implied irreverence and the explicit credulity which accompany it, we see in 
it, as in all other delusions, abundant matter for philosophic instruction. It will 
teach the inquirer something. If it do not admit him within the arcana of the 
spirit-world, it will carry him into the mazes of human folly.”—P,. 111. 

The following passage we recommend to Mr. Godfrey, who would designate those 
who think him the victim of a superstitious credulity as ‘ mockers,’ 

‘We are weary of this Galileo-cry. Because Galileo proclaimed a truth, and 
met with the fate of all great teachers, every noodle who conceives a new extra- 
Vagance, every inventor who constructs even a new coffee-pot, instantly ranks 
himself beside Galileo, if his extravagance or his coffee-pot be not instantly adopted 
by a “persecuting world.” It is one thing to stifle inquiry and persecute the 
Inquirer; another thing to confront new schemes with the light of reason, or—if 
need be—ridicule.’—P, 112. 
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wanted to make the substance of a discourse acceptable to an audience, 
and, at the same time, there is substance worthy of being presented in 
an energetic manner. The following extracts will show how useful 
information, pleasing description, and faithful teaching are combined in 
these lectures. 


‘ Joseph having given way to a burst of sorrow over the lifeless clay of his 
honoured father, sets about the speedy execution of his solemn trust, in the dis- 
charge of the oath which he had taken: accordingly, he gives commandment to 
have the body embalmed, after the manner of the Egyptians, which was as follows: 
Having washed the body (after the extraction of the viscera), they anointed it with 
oil of cedar and other things for about thirty days, and afterwards with myrrh, 
cinnamon, and other such matters; which have not only power to preserve it a 
long time, but also give it a sweet smell; after which it remained whole and entire, 
and no part of it changed; but the beauty and shape of the face seemed just as 
they were before, and the person might be known, even the eyebrows and eyelids 
remaining as they were at first. By this means many of the Egyptians, keeping 
the dead bodies of their ancestors in magnificent houses, so perfectly saw the true 
visage and countenance of those who had died many ages before they themselves 
were born, that, on viewing the proportions of them, and the lineaments of their 
faces, they took as much delight as if they had been living among them, It was 
a custom likewise among them to pawn the dead bodies of their parents to their 
creditors ; but then those who did not redeem them fell under the greatest disgrace 
imaginable, and, when they died, were refused burial themselves (Diodorus Siculus, 
Biblioth, lib. 1, cap. 91-93, Edit. Bipont.).’—P. 263, 

* See the venerable old man waiting at the door of his tent for the return of his 
beloved boy. He says to himself, ‘‘ Several hours have elapsed since he departed: 
he might have returned long ere now: the shadows of the evening are falling fast: 
he will be bewildered in his path: why is he so long in coming? Surely he is safe !” 
Now he walks a little way from the door of his tent to meet him, and his eyes—far 
more active than his feet—east many a wistful anxious look towards Shechem, 
At length a company is seen in the distance; his eager gaze impatiently examines 
them, ‘‘ Yes,” he exclaims with exultation, ‘‘ they are my sons!” and his heart 
leaps for joy. As they approach, all his fears and anxieties return with tenfold 
weight upon him, In vain he runs over the whole company with his eye in search 
of the object of his affection: Joseph is not with them, and they draw near to 
confirm, too sadly confirm, his worst apprehensions, The blood-stained robe met 
the distracted sight of the wretched parent. Most probably hypocrisy shrouded 
the countenances of these unnatural sons with the borrowed mantle of seeming 
sorrow. Their tale of falsehood is told: the witness of their story appears in their 
hand, and the silence of grief gives way at length to the frenzy of despair. “ It is 
my son’s coat!” he exclaims; ‘an evil beast hath devoured him. Joseph is with- 
out doubt rent in pieces.’”’ And he refused to be comforted, and said, “I will go 
down to the grave to my son mourning !”’’—P, 24. 

‘ Have you in any way injured another? It is not enough to say, and to say 
with grief, “1 do remember my faults;” you are in duty bound to repair the 
injury as much and as speedily as possible. Have you defrauded another of his 
property? You are bound to restore it, and with interest too. Have you injured 
another in his character by falsehood, by defamation, by slander? e is your 
neighbour, your brother man, and you are bound to explain, and to vindicate his 
character in the most explicit terms. Have you corrupted the heart of your 
brother by loose talk and infidel principles? You are bound to use every effort to 
counteract the influence of such deadly evil, and to furnish him with the know- 
ledge of Scriptural truth, Have you injured the health of your friend—his peace 
of mind—his family comfort? You are bound by every tie of humanity and justice, 
by every bond of reason and religion, to repair the mischief you have done, and to 
benefit your friend by every possible means, Repentance is nothing without re- 
formation ; and reformation, in many instances, is a mere name without restitution. 
—P. 97. 


We must mention, as what we consider a defect, the way in which 
the composition is profusely dashed with italics, emphasis gratia. 
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The Interpretation of the Apocalypse, and the chief prophetical Scrip- 
tures connected with it. By Witii1am Henry Scorr, M.A., late 
Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. London: Longman, 1853. 


ANOTHER, and no mean contribution to Apocalyptic literature. Mr. 
Scott writes clearly, seriously, and scripturally, as far, at least, as the 
latter term expresses a constant reference for proofs and illustrations to 
the Word of God. We feel bound to introduce such laborious and 
pious productions to our readers, although we confess it is with regret 
that so much energy should be expended in endeavouring to do what 
thousands have attempted, and failed. But this is not the place to 
enter on so large a subject as the propriety and desirableness of endea- 
vouring to add a new theory to the many which have preceded, on the 
interpretation of the Book of Revelation, and we will allow Mr. Scott 
himself to introduce the scope of his work to our readers :— 


‘It may be well at the outset to put the reader in possession of the main points 
which the author has undertaken to establish in the following pages, They are 
these:—That the principal subject of the Apocalypse is the Roman empire, and 
Rome the capital of that empire; that a minute prophecy of events, times, and 
persons, connected either with the one or with the other of these, is there given; 
that, in particular, the abolition of the empire is represented, and that the date of 
this occurrence is assumed to be the year 476, when the emperors of Rome ceased. 
Further, that the millennial period following the fall of tome corresponds to those 
ten centuries of the reign of the Church known as the Middle Ages ; that an interval 
of forty years is represented as separating the fall of the Roman from the beginning 
of the Church empire ; that the latter, therefore, definitively began in the year 516, 
and ended with the year 1516; that its overthrow was in fact the immediate result 
of the Reformation of 1517; that the imperial power of the Church was taken 
away at the Reformation in punishment for the sins of the Church during the 
thousand years; that our position from the year 1517 to the present day is ana- 
logous to the captivity of Israel in Babylon during the seventy years ; finally, that 
this captivity is not to be perpetual, but that a complete restoration of the Church 
to her former supremacy is now to be expected; and that this is to be brought 
about in the midst, and by the agency, of judgments upon the temporal kingdoms 
of the modern world, analogous to those which overwhelmed the empire of Rome 
— fifth century, and so opened the way for the Church empire of the Middle 

es,’ 

Such is the theory, illustrated in an octavo volume of near five hun- 
dred pages. Can we wonder that infidelity should abound, when it is 
seen that men of learning can, in their own opinions, make the Bible 
mean almost anything? We are sure the readers of the Journal of 
Sacred Literature will need no comment of ours on a hypothesis which, 
if true, condemns as false all their most dearly cherished opinions as 
Protestant Christians. 





Narrative of a Journey round the Dead Sea, and in the Bible Lands, 
in 1850, 1851. By F. De Sautcy, Member of the French Insti- 
tute. Edited, with Notes, by the Count Epwarp pE— WARREN. In 
Two Volumes. London: Bentley. 1853. 


In the seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth centuries, the 
works on Palestine in the French language were by far the best in 
existence, being for the most part written by men well acquainted with 
the country, and who had often long resided in it. Some of these 
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-works may still be consulted with advantage. More lately the French 


press has produced little or nothing of solid worth on that country— 
though we have had more than enough of sentimental travel and of 
glowing but not over-accurate description, from French travellers, The 
field has been left to English, American, and German travellers and 
scholars, and they have cultivated it worthily and well—establishing, as 
the collective result, a new school of critical travel and laboriously 
accurate investigation, proper to an historical country, and most exqui- 
sitely proper to such an historical country as Palestine. Yet it is 
scarcely ‘a new school.’ It is rather a revival, under greatly im- 
proved conditions, of that old school to which we have just referred, 
and which was essentially French; for the writers belonging to it were 
mostly Frenchmen, whether the works they produced were in their own 
or in the Latin language. 

Now we regard the work before us as the first serious attempt made 
by the French to regain a place in the school of travel of which they 
were essentially the founders, but from which they have long, by their 
own default, been shut out. Anti the attempt is certainly a successful 
one. The work is far from faultless, and where faulty it is most in- 
tensely French; but it is beyond question that it may claim a place 
among the two or three best works on Palestine our own time has pro- 
duced; and it is assuredly the best of its kind which any French 
traveller has put forth since that earlier period to which we have 
referred. We shall be truly glad if the example of M. de Sauley 
draws his countrymen back into this line of travel, in which their place 
has so long been, in every sense, empty. 

In one sense a strange deficiency is felt. We learn from the Preface 
that the objects of the expedition were primarily scientific ; and accord- 
ingly M. de Sauley is continually running after insects and flowers. 
But we see little of the result in these volumes—which apart from the 
popular interest of the mere journey, the incidents of which are de- 
scribed with sufficient liveliness, is rather learned than scientific. That 
is, relatively speaking ; for certainly an industrious student who goes 
through these pages, gathering up the details of natural history in 
his way, may get together a considerable body of facts in this depart- 
ment. But he will need to be very industrious, for he will not get the 
slightest help of contents, index, or head-lines. There never was @ 
book that more required these helps, or in the use of which their ab- 
sence is more irritating. There should at least have been an index 
of proper] names, and no one will be able to use the work profitably, 
who does not make one for himself—and that is a trouble which pub- 
lishers should not impose upon readers. Some of the natural history 
facts are suspicious—such as that of scorpions in the region beyond the 
Dead Sea, as large as craw-fish! We can only say, that we never sav 
any larger in the body than a middling-sized frog, and that we doubt 
whether larger dimensions would not seriously interfere with the com- 
forts and habits of life of any scorpion existing. We have some recollee- 
tion of having heard that the scientific results of the expedition are to be 
published separately. If so, the contents will probably supply a very 
real desideratum, and furnish a most acceptable addition to our know- 
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ledge of the country. As it is, we can see that M. de Saulcy generally 
knows, and can name the objects that come under his notice—whether 
in the animal, the vegetable, or the mineral kingdom—and this is a 
most important qualification, which scarcely any traveller in Palestine 
since Hasselquist has possessed. The promise of separate publication 
is however not very encouraging, unless the matter should be in the 
hands of the French government, which is always most commendably 
prompt and active in matters of this kind. Our home experience is 
different and discouraging—as in the most recent instance of the Eu- 
phrates expedition. In that case, after waiting thirteen years for some 
account of it and some statement of its results—we got two immense, 
costly, and unreadable volumes of historical and geographical compila- 
tion, containing just nothing that we really want to know, and for 
which we have waited so long. That is promised in two more great 
volumes, for which we may have to wait thirteen more years—perhaps 
thirty years— perhaps for ever. 

The idea of this journey was suggested to M. de Sauley by ‘a severe 
domestic bereavement’ (the loss of his wife), which made him desire to 
absent himself for a time from Paris and its familiar scenes. Wishing 
to turn his absence to the best account, he determined to visit, with his 
son, Greece, Syria, and Asia Minor. Indeed, he conceived that a journey 
of this kind was calculated to complete advantageously the education of 
a young man who had just finished his college course. It was also his 
hope, for himself, to find subjects sufficiently new and interesting to be 
offered to the distinguished Academy to which he belonged. He consi- 
dered further, that it would be no advantage to science to tread again 
the beaten paths already traced by hundreds of other tourists; and that 
the object of his travelling would be completely lost if he did not 
attempt to visit countries still unexplored. Hence his attention to the 
Dead Sea and its valley, as a scene over which mystery still hung, 
and where danger might still be worthily encountered. This sounds 
strangely in our ears. We did suppose that the Dead Sea was no 
longer an unexplored region, and that through the labours of Seetzen, 
Burckhardt,* Irby and Mangles, Robinson, and Captain Lynch’s expe- 
dition, we were already pretty well acquainted with that lake, its shores 
and its valley. ‘The whole coast has been examined at a little distance 
from the shore, and often on shore, by Lynch; considerable parts of the 
western coast have been explored on shore by Robinson and others ; 


‘and the entire of the southern backwater and peninsula by Irby and 


Mangles and others. The eastern coast has not been examined by 
land-travellers, and this precisely—being about one-third of the whole, 
and the least known, though not unknown, portion—is that which M. de 
Sauley left unvisited. So far therefore his journey is not one ‘ round’ 
the Dead Sea ; but what he has done is, that by traversing the entire 
western margin, he has visited the parts thereof not previously explored 
by land-travellers, though surveyed by Lynch, and that he struck out 
anew route to Kerek from the Dead Sea, returning however by the 





* Burckhardt did not visit the lake itself, but he got some good information 


seouning it at Kerek, and explored the neighbourhood lying east from its 
ores, 
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usual route. In the other parts of the country, to and from the Dead 
Sea, we do not perceive that any new routes have been followed or any 
new country explored. We may say, also, that the indications of Scrip- 
tural sites in the quarters away from the Dead Sea are very generally 
the same as those first indicated by Dr. Robinson, without anything to 
convey to the mind of the reader of the work before us that the dis- 
coveries and conjectures are not here offered for the first time. Still 
M. de Saulcy, who’ names that learned traveller with high and just 
commendation, frequently differs from him, and advances ingenious, 
plausible, and often good grounds for the difference. 

However, as our space is limited, we must pass over much that in- 
vites our attention and get at once to the Dead Sea. Here the 
point of our traveller is, that he identified the sites of all the five cities 
of the plain. To be able to find these upon the existing shores of the 
lake, implies that before the day ‘when the Lord overthrew these 
cities, and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that 
which grew upon the ground,’ the lake existed as at present (except 
perhaps that it was not salt). ‘Phis is contrary to all recent conclu- 
sions, which go to show that the present bed of the Dead Sea was then 
wholly or in part a plain through which the Jordan flowed, and in which 
most of these cities lay. But the other position, strange as it seems, 
our author stoutly affirms, and labours with much critical learning to 
establish. He maintains that it is not possible to find in sacred or pro- 
fane antiquity a single passage from which it might be inferred that 
the Dead Sea arose suddenly at the time of the destruction of the Pen- 
tapolis; and still further, that all these early authorities unanimously 
establish that the towns were never overwhelmed by the waters of the 
lake. The argument is well worth reading, although we cannot here 
follow it and are not convinced by it. We can only observe that no 
authorities are of any value, save that of the original record upon which 
all others are founded; that, in such cases, circumstances respecting 
which history is silent may yet be critically deduced, and may be all 
but demonstrated by physical conditions, which reduce the alternatives 
until one only remains possible ; and that no one has ever affirmed that 
the primary catastrophe was the submersion of the plain, but that this 
submersion was the result of that catastrophe. All our author’s argu- 
ments and illustrations are therefore very much beside the mark. We 
strongly suspect that this theory grew in the writer’s mind out of his 
grand discovery of what he regards as the site of Gomorrah, his iden- 
tification of which would be impossible without it. But even granting 
all he requires, this identification, which is evidently in M. de Sauley 
the crowning feat of his expedition, stands in serious and self-convict- 
ing incongruity with the rest of his identification. All the other cities, 
as thus identified, are placed around the small bay or backwater at the 
southern end of the lake, whereas his Gomorrah stands alone, apart, 
and far off, near the northern extremity of the lake, at least twenty-five’ 





> As measured by scale from the map in the work itself, but fully thirty miles 
by other maps; but the text says, ‘ Twenty-five leagues, or seventy-five English 
miles!’ which, but that it must be a blunder, seeing the lake is but forty miles 
long, would make the matter still worse. 
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miles distant from Sodom, which is the nearest of the other cities. 
Now if one thing in this matter be plainer than another, it is that 
Gomorrah could not be thus distant from all the other cities, and least 
of all from Sodom, next to which and together with which it is always 
mentioned in Scripture, so as to suggest to every one—and to suggest 
rightly, according to Scripture usage—that they were not greatly dis- 
tant from each other, or at least that Gomorrah was nearer to Sodom 
than any other of the cities were, instead of being, as our author wishes 
us to believe, far more distant from Sodom than any of them. 

The remains are those of Cyclopean foundation walls formed of 
great stones, which the careless observer might pass as mere heaps of 
stones, but when intelligently surveyed, mark out with sufficient dis- 
tinctness the skeleton of a large town with some large enclosures, the 
ground plan of which can be recognised, but their use as public edifices 
only conjectured, That these remains, which cover an extent of four 
miles, mark the site of Gomorrah, our traveller endeavours to prove by 
two considerations. First, the analogy of name. The ruins are called 
‘Kharbet Goumran or Oumran,’ unfortunately not given in Arabie 
characters, which would have enabled us better to estimate the value 
of the analogy by comparison with the Hebrew. However, as it stands, 
the resemblance is, it may be allowed, sufficiently striking, and quite 
equal to those in which important identifications have been founded by 
Dr. Robinson. The other consideration is contained in the question, 
‘What city, unless it be one contemporaneous with Gomorrah, if not 
Gomorrah itself, can have existed on the shore of the Dead Sea at a 
more recent period, without its being possible to find the slightest notice 
of it in either the sacred or profane writings?’ The argument from the 
silence of history is of little weight here; and although one would cer- 
tainly not expect that a town of any note would be founded upon the 
shore of the lake after its waters had acquired their present intensely 
saline and nauseous qualities, yet that these shores were not regarded 
as uninhabitable even at a comparatively late period, is shown by the 
fact that Herod established upon them his great palace-fortress of 
Masada, the ruins of which are still in existence. 

In identification of the other ‘cities of the plain,’ M. de Sauley of 
course finds Sodom at the Esdoum (Usdum), a name which is just that of 
Sodom with the article prefixed, and which therefore he properly enough 
writes Sdoum, in which others have recognised the name of the doomed 
city. They, however, merely supposed that the names marked the 
spot on the shore over against which, now submerged, is the site of 
the ancient Sodom. But our traveller’s theory requires or authorises 
him to find the site on the existing coast, at the spot denoted by this 
name, and there he accordingly finds existing traces of the town. In 
going southward at this point he passed by a hillock fifteen yards in 
diameter, covered with large rough stones that looked as if they had 
been burnt, and ‘ which constituted at some remote and unascertainable 
period a part of a round structure immediately commanding the shore.’ 

he sea was here only thirty yards off, and the mountain (Jebel 
Esdoum), or projecting cliff, not more than twenty in the opposite 
direction. On returning a few days later the locality was more closely 
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explored, and at a spot where the beach widens into the mouth of a 
ravine were found other remains. 

* Large blocks of stone worn by time, and in the midst of them we soon dis. 
tinguish regular ruins, being the foundation of ancient walls. We are now 
unquestionably in the midst of ruins, apparent and distinguishable, covering a 
space of nearly four hundred yards in extent....... To our left the Djebel- 
Esdoum [Mount Sodom] has ceased to form a single mass, and we have arrived in 
front of the vast excrescence, or projecting hillock, bordering the northern point 
of the mountain, exhibiting positive and infallible evidence of the existence, on 
this point, of a very considerable town.’ 


And this town is declared to be Sodom. It may be so; and we are 
not at all disinclined to ¢his identification. But we fear to rely upon 
it. Bearing in mind the instance of Masada, lately mentioned, and 
that of Engedi, also on this shore, and which is mentioned in Scripture 
as a cultivated and inhabited site ages after the destruction of the cities 
of the plain, and the ruins of which are also found at this day, it seems 
that at some points of the shore, especially where there are fountains 
of fresh water, or where ravines open inland and bring down streams of 
water, there were inhabited sités on the shores long after the 
overthrow. Indeed, only about two miles north of this, M. de Sauley 
finds other ruins which he identifies with those of Thamara, a place not 
known until considerably posterior to the Christian era, which we find 
occupied as a military post by the Romans, having doubtless been 
originally founded and occupied by the Jews, as the Jewish name 
Thamara, which in Hebrew means palm-trees, implies. Besides, we 
know that one of the original cities (Zoar) subsisted after the catastrophe. 
This Zoar is placed by M. de Saulcy a little to the north of Sodom, 
where there are some hillocks (of ruins) flanking the wady ez-Zouem, 
and called by the natives Zouera et-Tahtah. The analogy of name is 
here very important, occurring as it does in such local connection with 
that of Esdoum. We have always felt this, and yielded reluctantly to 
the considerations which tend to place Zoar on the opposite or eastern 
side of the lake. Our traveller’s arguments are very weighty from his 
own point of view, but lose much of that weight if we suppose that 
Sodom more probably stood in what is now the basin, than on what is 
now the narrow shore, of the lake. In fact they apply at all only upon 
the latter supposition ; and the difficulty, which he answers satisfae- 
torily, is entirely of his own creating in abandoning the hypothesis 
which assumes that, if not the entire lake, at least the southern bay or 
backwater, was formed in consequence of the great catastrophe. 

‘We need only read in Genesis the narrative concerning the destruction of 
Sodom, and the flight of Lot, to remain perfectly satisfied that Zoar—where Let, 
who had left Sodom by day-break, arrived at sun-rise—cannot possibly be looked 
for on the opposite shore of the Dead Sea, and still less at Kharbet-en-Nemaireb. 
For were we to agree with the indefensible hypothesis of the sudden formation and 
rise of the Dead Sea, there would still remain, as the crow flies, several leagues 
between Sodom and the pretended Zoar. However rapid may have been the 
flight of Lot with his daughters, it would have been impossible for them t0 
accomplish one-tenth part of the distance between these two points in the short 
interval that takes place in this country between dawn and sun-rise.’ 


This assumes that, in any case, Sodom must have stood where he 
places it, and not possibly in the bed of the present lake. Still the 
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ment has some remaining weight ; for if Sodom did stand in the 
area Which the lake now occupies, it seems reasonable to infer that it 
stood nearer to the mountains on the west of the valley, from which it 
derived or to which it gave its name, than to the opposite shore; and 
still therefore the distance of Zoar, if placed on the eastern side, would 
seem to have been too great to suit the circumstances. 

At the place on the eastern side where Zoar has lately been sought 
by others, M. de Saulcy finds Zeboim. The name of Taala Sebaan, 
as resembling that of Zeboim, with the presence of extensive hillocks 
of ruins and traces of foundation walls, seems to form the grounds of 
this conclusion. There are besides evidences of volcanic action in the 
vicinity, though how that should tend to the special identification of 
Zeboim we do not see. 

As M. de Saulcy’s theory allowed him to look for all the five cities 
of the plain upon the existing shores of the Dead Sea, it was not likely 
that any one of them should be left undiscovered. We have accord- 
ingly to report that Admah also has been found at a place where no 
one would have been likely to look for it, being about four miles away 
from the western shore of the Dead Sea, upon the route from Esdoum 
to Hebron. This is at least the pretension of the map, in which 
Admah is set down at this place (Qasr-el-Adadah) in the capital type 
appropriated to the cities of the plain. But we cannot find this in the 
text, which seems rather to identify this Qasr-el-Adadah with the 
Adadah of Josh. xv. 20, a much more probable identification. 

We have done with M. de Saulcy’s Dead Sea inquiries; and we do 
not mean to follow him in the other parts of his travels. It is not our 
fault if the tone of exception which we have in this part been sometimes 
constrained to assume should seem to give an unfavourable impression 
of a work we really think well of as a whole, and regard asa valuable 
contribution to Biblical geography. 

We shall not, however, close the work without indicating briefly a 
few points that struck our attention in passing through its pages. 

At Jerusalem our author has a tremendously long, but learned and 
ingenious, dissertation to show that the so-called tombs of the kings 
are really the tombs of the royal line of David. Of this we are not 
clear, but M.de Saulcy seems to have fairly met some of the difficulties 
which opposed themselves to that conclusion. 

At Shechem our author discovered the foundation ruins of the Sama- 
ritan temple upon Mount Gerizim, and was enabled to make out a 
ground-plan of the temples, of which he gives a representation. This 
reminds us that we have seen doubts expressed recently as to the existence 
of any temple on Mount Gerizim so late as in and after the time of our 
Saviour. None of these doubters seem to be aware that there is a 
representation of this temple, with a flight of steps leading to it, npon 
the reverse of a coin of Flavia Neapolis, of the time of Antoninus 
Pius, whose head appears on the obverse. ‘The coin is in the Biblio- 
théque du Roi at Paris, and there is a figure of it in Mr. Ackerman’s 
excellent Numismatic Illustrations of the New Testament. 

M. de Sauley stands up for Kafr-Kenna as the Cana of Galilee, in 
dpposition to Dr. Robinson, who wants to transfer the identification to 
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Kana-el-Djalil, which he says is exactly ‘Cana of Galilee.’ But our 
author will not admit this translation. 


‘The words Cana of Galilee, supposing even that the country of Galilee should 
ever have been called El-Djalil in Arabic, could never have been expressed by 
Kana-el-Djalil. The last word is positively an adjective, meaning great or 
illustrious, I then most conscientiously declare that, according to my inter. 
pretation, and I dare say according to the interpretation of any native scholar, the 
words Kana-el Djalil cannot have any other meaning than that of Kana the great, 
or Kana the illustrious.’ 


Our author objects with Dr. Robinson to Tell-Hum as the site of 
Capernaum; but he also objects to Khan Minyeh, where Robinson 
finds it, preferring another place, Ain-el-Medaouarah, where the learned 
doctor would have been glad to find it, but could not discover any such 
traces of a former site as seemed needful for the identification. 

In regard to Bethsaida, our traveller is at issue with the theory of 
two Bethsaidas—one to the east of the Jordan at its entrance into the 
lake of Tiberias, the Bethsaida Julias of the tetrarch Philip; and the 
other to the west of the same, the Bethsaida of the Gospels. He con- 
tends that Julias was on the right bank of the Jordan; that Bethsaida 
Julias is the Bethsaida of the Gospels; and that the fine ruins at Tell- 
Hum are undoubtedly the ruins of both. This is all well worthy of 
attention. Let us add that in the land of Moab, east of the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea, M. de Saulcy discovered a curious monu- 
ment, of which he thus speaks :— 

‘We arrived at the foot of a circular mound, formed of squared blocks of lava, 
partly covered over with earth, which seem to constitute the base of a small round 
tower. This ruin is called the Redjom-el-Aabed (the mound of the slave). 
When I reach it 1 find our Bedouins sitting near a large block of lava, which they 
point out to me saying, ‘‘ Look, there is a stone, like those thou art in quest of.’ 
I look, and find myself in front of a magnificent sté/on, in black compact lava, 
representing a bas relief, of an antiquity, the date of which I shall not presume to 
determine, even approximately. It consists of a figure as large as life, with the 
whole of the lower part wanting from the knees, but which, notwithstanding this 
mutilation, exhibits a monument of art of immense value. ‘To a certainty we have 
before us a Moabite sculpture. A personage, wearing a helmet of Assyrian shape, 
holds with both hands a javelin with a large iron head, with which he seems to 
strike a man supposed to be in supplication at his knees. The upper part of the 
body is naked; but from the hips down to the knees he is clothed in a short close 
tunic, exactly similar to that worn by the Egyptians. Over the right shoulder of 
this personage, and behind his back, is hung a bended bow, without any apparent 
string. Behind the warrior is the figure of a lion, of small dimensions, which 
appears to be merely the ornamented leg of a throne, judging by its diminutive 
size. The relievo of this figure is well defined, the expression of the face strongly 
marked, and characterised with a savage energy.’ 

We have compared this figure with those given in plates 3 and 4 of 
the number of this Journal for last January, but cannot see that it 
bears much resemblance to any one of them. 

We should have stated before that M. de Saulcy travelled at his own 
expense, but solicited and obtained permission to do so with the title 
of Chargé d’une mission scientifique en Orient. He had at first in- 
tended to travel only with his son and a very dear friend, the Abbé 
Michon. He was afterwards joined by three young gentlemen who 
wished to take part in the expedition, M. de Saulcy retaining the chief 
command and sole arrangement. One of these gentlemen, M. Edouard 
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Delessert, has since published an interesting book respecting the 


journey. At Bethlehem they were joined for the exploration of the 


Dead Sea by ‘Gustavus de Rothschild,’ who had been preparing to 
cross the desert into Egypt, but was seduced by the prospects which a 
journey of discovery offered. Thus a goodly company was formed, 
which with servants and followers was in every way adequate to the 
purposes of the expedition. 

We object to the morality which allowed these travellers systema- 
tically to exaggerate to an enormous degree the value of the presents 
they gave the natives, extortionate as those natives were. Apart from 
the abstract questions of morality, the deception being discovered, as it 
assuredly will, cannot fail to be detrimental to future travellers, whose 
declarations, however truthful, will not be believed. Nothing is of 
more importance than to uphold the credit of European truthfulness 
and honour among the natives of the East; and we cannot but think 
this has been grievously compromised by these proceedings. We 
observe with pain a certain low, chuckling satisfaction at having de- 
ceived (shall we say cheated ?) the natives, which seems to us unworthy 
the character of ‘gentlemen.? On one occasion M. de Saulcy was 
caught in his own trap, by being requested to give, instead of the 
article offered, its value in money at his own estimate ! 

The orthography of the proper names is exceedingly careless; and 
the discrepancies between the text and map are continual. 





Anew Greek Harmony of the Four Gospels, comprising a Synopsis 
and a Diatesseron; together with an Introductory Treatise, and 
numerous Tables, Indexes, and Diagrams, supplying the necessary 
Proofs and Explanations. By Wi1u11aM Stroup, M.D. London: 
Samuel Bagster and Sons. 1853. 

A new Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels; consisting of a 
Parallel and combined Arrangement, on a new Plan, of the Narra- 
tives of the Four Evangelists, according to the Authorised Transla- 
tion; and a continuous Commentary, with Brief Notes subjoined ; 
being the First Period of the Gospel History. With a Supplement 
containing extended Chronological and Topographical Disserta- 
tions, and a complete Analytical Index. By James Strona, A.M. 
New York: Carlton and Philips. London: Blackader & Co. 1852. 


Tue full consideration lately* given in this Journal to the general sub- 
ject, relieves us on the present occasion from any other duty than that 
of describing and characterising the two works before us. 

Dr. Stroud is advantageously known to the public for a deeply in- 
teresting book on the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, published 
some years ago; and it is current in religious circles that he has for a 
long time been taking a very active part in preparation of a new 
translation of the Scriptures, in which several other competent parties 
are concerned. ‘Thus, although a physician, he deals with no unfa- 
miliar theme in the work before us. Indeed, he states in his preface 
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that it has at intervals engaged his attention for upwards of thi 
years, until at length the results of his labour assumed the shape in 
which he now presents them to the public. 

It may be asked what need there can be of any new Harmonies at 
this time of day? and it must be confessed that there is much ground 
for the inquiry. A comparison of the different Harmonies will show 
how little they really differ from each other, the re-adjustment of some 
few points, seldom of much consequence, being generally deemed a 
sufficient basis for the production of a new Harmony. They are dif 
ferenced rather by the apparatus connected with them, such as Intro- 
ductions, Dissertations, Notes, Tables, than by any very essential 
variations of textual arrangement. Dr. Stroud, however, makes 
his title to add one more to the existing Harmonies of the Gospel. He 
says of those already before the public— 


‘ Many of them are liable to objection, either for the insufficiency of their 
paratory investigation, or the imperfect manner in which they have exhibited its 
results. Most of them have shown too much deference to ancient traditions— 
too much readiness to borrow from previous authors, and too much disposition to 
substitute vague opinion, or bold assumption, for accurate analysis, reasoning, and 
method, ‘This is the more to be regretted since, as will hereafter be proved, little 
dependence can be placed on external testimonies, almost all our knowledge con 
cerning the Gospels being derived from their own internal evidence. The in- 
formation transmitted by the early Christian writers, or Fathers of the Church, 
as they are termed, is much scantier and more uncertain than might have been 
expected, some of them having, moreover, committed gross errors respecting 
matters of fact, or adopted legendary tales which cannot be believed ; and hence 
these Harmonies, which are chiefly founded on traditional authority, have fallen 
short of that excellence to which they might otherwise have attained.’ 


How far the present work is likely to supply the required improve- 
ment, may be judged from the description of its contents, which the 
author may be permitted to supply for himself, as we have tested its 
correctness. 


‘In the first place it is original, the whole subject having been re-examined and 
re-arranged. In the Preliminary Dissertation a large amount of historical and 
explanatory matter is collected respecting the nature and contents of the several 
Gospels, their authors, and objects, as well as their relation to each other, and to 
the remaining books of the New Testament. The principles and rules according 
to which a work of this kind ought to be conducted, with a view to exclude mere 
conjecture, and, as far as possible, to attain demonstration, are also discussed and 
determined. The Greek text, which for such a purpose is obviously preferable to 
any translation, has been corrected by the aid of all the principal critical editions, 
from the received text to that of Tischendorf ; and in the foot-notes the authorities 
for every material alteration are annexed. The sacred history is carefully ana- 
lysed and described; being divided into twelve principal parts, subdivided into 
nearly fifty sections, and more than seven hundred paragraphs, each of which is 
numbered, and preceded by a short notice of its subject, and a reference to the 
source whence it is derived. In collating the four Gospels, the order assigned to 
them is that in which they are here assumed to have been originally published, 
namely, Luke, Matthew, Mark, John, and for this decision reasons are assigned. 
In fixing the order of their contents, two very simple but sufficient rules are 
observed. All passages containing indications of time or sequence are arral 
according to such indications ; and all others are retained in their actual connection 
with those of the former class. When passages in two or more Gospels are In 
concordance, they are present in the double form of synopsis and diatessar0a, 
separated by an intermediate column, showing from which Gospel, and on what 
grounds, each portion of the consolidated text is selected. It is evident that 
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neither of these processes is complete without the other, since the reader cannot 
easily make use of a synopsis, nor can be assured of the correctness of a dia- 
tessaron ; but, by means of the two when thus combined, he can peruse with 
satisfaction the statements of the evangelists, either individually with their several 
uliarities and variations, or united in a single and continuous narrative, com- 
prising their best expressions and their fullest details. With a view to enable him 
more conveniently to examine the order of the harmony, which, as far as can be 
ascertained, is that of time, an abstract of the arrangement, together with the usual 
indexes, is subjoined. Chronological tables, and various explanatory diagrams, 
are likewise provided, and the text is throughout illustrated by numerous Scripture 
references, which supply the substance of a commentary without its form. It is 
concluded that all the gospels were in the first instance addressed to Christians, 
that of Matthew to Jews, and the three others to Gentiles ; that the gospels of 
Luke and Matthew are primary and substantive, those of Mark and John secondary 
and supplemental, Mark’s gospel being chiefly designed to combine and harmonise 
the two preceding ones. The considerable deviations from the order of time 
which occur in the gospels of Luke and Matthew have been examined and ex- 
plained to an extent which, it is presumed, has not before been attempted. The 
early ministry of Christ in Galilee and Judea, and the commencement of his sub- 
sequent special ministry in the former region, are more accurately arranged and 
dated than has hitherto been done. His farewell progress through the provinces 
of Palestine, constituting the eighth part of the Harmony, and occupying a large 
in the narrative, is for the first time fully traced, and forms one of the 
principal peculiarities of the present work. The events of the last week of his 
mortal life, oman termed the Passion-week, have been carefully adjusted ; 
and the account of his resurrection and its counected incidents, is materially 
simplified and elucidated.’ 

The reader will at once perceive that a work like this, adequately 
executed, must form a valuable addition to our Biblical literature. We 
think the work zs adequately executed, and that it zs this addition to 
our literature. In both the two sources of distinctive character open 
toa production of this nature—the formation of the text and sequence 
of parts—Dr. Stroud’s Harmony is certainly more original and affords 
more evidence of thoughtful consideration than any with which we are 
acquainted ; for that of Dr. Robinson, with all its merits, is avowedly 
little other than an improved edition of Archbishop Newcome’s. The 
alterations in the sequence of events are not and cannot be very 
humerous ; yet there are some instances in which Dr. Stroud differs 
from many of his predecessors, and a few in which he differs from all 
of them; and in most of these cases his decision appears to us judicious; 
asin the very first that occurs, in which he places the appearance of 
the angel to Joseph before, instead of after, the birth of John the Bap- 
tis. The propriety of this is self-evident. ‘There is more that is new 
and distinctive in the text which has been formed from the four Gos- 
pels. Much of this arises from the fact that the author considers the 
Gospel of St. Luke as the primary narrative, the order being, according 
to him, Luke, Matthew, Mark, John, the two latter being supple- 
Mentary to the two former. This fundamental position is not suited 
for incidental discussion here. It has, however, influenced or guided 
Dr. Stroud in the formation of his combined text; and whether we 
receive it or not, it cannot be denied that under this theory he has 
worked out a harmonised text unequalled for clearness and coherence, 
unusually free from those harsh dislocations which we painfully witness 
in the best Harmonies. 

The care which characterises this work has been extended to the 
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Greek text of the Harmony. This is formed upon the basis of Gries. 
bach’s, which has been collated afresh with the Textus Receptus, 
whereof it is a professed emendation, as likewise with the subsequent 
editions of Knapp, Scholz, Lachmann, and 'Tischendorf. The text here 
offered is ‘to a great extent supported by all the critical editions with 
which it has been collated ; and where this is not the case, either 
the majority of them, or by the intrinsic excellence of the readings 
which have been preferred.’ ‘These intimations respecting the course 
pursued here derive special interest from the purpose of the author and 
his friends to put forth a new translation. To this purpose Dr. Stroud 
indeed makes some reference, in alluding to the fact that his quotations 
from the New Testament exhibit a translation varying to some extent, 
though more in style than in substance, from the Authorised Version, 
He says :— 

‘It is freely admitted by those best qualified to form an opinion on the subject, 
that this venerable version, however generally excellent, and for practical uses 
sufficient, is nevertheless susceptible of much improvement, especially in reference 
to perspicuity, precision, and adaptation to the English language at its present ad- 
vanced period. There seems indeed tg be no good reason why the most valuable 
book in the world should not be translated in the best possible manner; and it is 
by no means improbable that, by the united efforts of several zealous persons 
devoted to this desirable object, some progress will before long be made towards its 
attainment.’ 

There is a very large introduction of more than two hundred quarto 
pages, in which the author very ably lays the foundation of his work, 
investigating, first, ‘the nature and design of an Evangelical Har- 
mony; then ‘the character of the Four Gospels as furnishing the 
materials of a harmonised narrative ;’ and lastly, ‘on the principles 
and rules adopted in the Harmony.’ This Introduction is a valuable 
digest of the information proper to the subject, and yet of such wide- 
scope and general interest, as might render it suitable for independent 
publication, in a separate and less costly volume. The latter part is 
occupied with the discussion of those points on which Harmonists are 
divided, or on which Dr. Stroud differs from other Harmonists. We 
are disposed in most instances to accept our author’s conclusions, and 
generally for the reasons which he assigns. But we must demur to 
some of them. We are, for instance, not prepared to consider that he 
has satisfactorily demonstrated his conclusion that Peter seven times 
denied his Lord. 

Altogether, Dr. Stroud is entitled to our thanks for the care and 
labour he has bestowed upon this work, which ought to find a place on 
the most accessible shelf in the library of every real Biblical student. 


The English Harmony of Mr. Strong does not stand on the same 
ground as that of Dr. Stroud. It is suited to those who read the New 
Testament in English, and is calculated to be of considerable service to 
them. The multifarious contents are sufficiently catalogued in the title, 
which we have copied at length, and the work on the whole is a fair 
specimen of that aim at comprehensiveness which we so often witness in 
American publications. This is indeed overdone in the present work, 


which is encumbered rather than enriched with an expensive series of 
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tinted plates and maps, which, being copied mostly from sources already 
common (such as Mr. Bartlett’s Views), add little to the intrinsic value, 
but much to the cost of the publication. ‘These things may not, how- 
ever, be so common and accessible in America as they are here, and 
being in England protected by copyright, could not here be made 
available for this purpose. Apart from these ornamentations, some of 
the tabulated materials, and the Exposition, the work serves no use for 
which the English edition of Dr. Robinson’s Harmony is not equally 
or more than equally sufficient. The arrangement of the text which 
the author has adopted is, however, claimed by Mr. Strong as his own 
invention. It is an attempt to combine the advantages of the two 
essential furms of Harmonies, namely, that mode which exhibits each 
Gospel separately in parallel columns, and that which works them 
altogether into a continuous narrative. Instead of either of these 
courses being followed in the present work, ‘the selection of a leading 
tect furnishes a simple basis for a full and consecutive account of each 
event, every considerable omission being coherently supplied, without 
further trouble, by the inserted clauses, while, at the same time, the 
parallel columns preserve each narrative distinct and entire, yet close 
at hand for minute comparison.’ A difference of type renders all this 
at once apparent to the eye; and considerable praise is certainly due 
to this arrangement, which, it will be seen, is in essentials very similar 
to that of Dr. Stroud in his Greek Harmony. The most prominently 
new feature is the Exposition. This is a paraphrase, and it seems to 
us to add much more to the extent than to the value of the work. We 
must confess to no great liking for paraphrases generally ; and it is pos- 
sible that some little prejudice may influence our decision in pronouncing 
this to be very nearly, if not quite, the most feeble and tasteless dilution 
of the sacred text that ever came under our notice. The poetical 
passages, including quotations from the poetical books of the Old 
Testament, are paraphrased in what Mr. Strong considers verse, the 
quality of which the reader can estimate from this sample, which is the 
song of the angels at Bethlehem :— 
* Let heaven with praise to God resound, 
We welcome sacred bliss o’er earth ; 
Propitious pledge with mortals found, 
In their Divine Redeemer’s birth,’ 

The sense is, however, often brought out with good effect through the 
care which the author has taken to indicate the logical connection of 
the thoughts and language—an essential matter, and in which the 
common reader needs that aid which is perhaps better afforded in a 
paraphrase than by any other contrivance. Mr. Strong has in his 
preface a good theory of a paraphrase, but has unquestionably failed 
to carry it out so well and so fully as might be wished. Yet this para- 
phrase does embody the results of a good critical knowledge of the 
Gospels, and will to common readers throw the needful light distinctly 
upon most of the difficult places in the Gospels. 

Although, therefore, this is far from a perfect book, we are disposed 
to regard it with favour as a useful attempt to promote the most instruc- 
tive mode of studying the Gospel history. 


VOL. V.— NO. IX. R 
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The Exposition on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Galatians, 
By Joun Brown, D.D. Edinburgh: Oliphant & Sons, 1853. 


Tuts work belongs to the same class with others from the pen of the 
same author, which we have had repeated occasion to notice, and which, 
taken together, already form a contribution to our exegetical literature, 
such as, whether in extent or importance, no other writer of our age 
has furnished. 

The present is an exceedingly valuable addition to this series of 
works. Its history has much resemblance to that of the others. Like 
most of them, though published in the author’s advanced age, it is the 
result of the inquiries and studies of youth and manhood. He states 
that, ‘The Horatian period for retaining in the author’s repositories 
forthcoming publications, has been considerably more than trebled since 
the first sketch of this Exposition was produced ; and during the period 
which has since elapsed, the manuscript has often been reviewed, 
corrected, curtailed, and added to. In its substance it has been 
delivered to a Christian congregation; and, with its philological 
appendages, repeatedly read in the class of Exegetical Theology, over 
which I have presided for nearly twenty years.’ He adds: — 

‘Jn examining some old papers, I found an application made to me nearly 
thirty years ago, by a numerous class of students in theology, of various Christian 
denominations, who at that time were accustomed to spend an hour with me 
weekly in critically examining the New Testament in the original Greek, re- 
questing me to publish the notes on the Epistle to the Galatians, which I had read 
to them. I was gratified with the expressed approbation of my young friends, but 
do not regret that I declined complying with their request. The Notes are nowa 
somewhat less inadequate exposition of this important Epistle than they then 
were.’ 

We like anecdotes of this sort; and the manly candour of the follow- 
ing declaration is exceedingly pleasant to us, contrasted as it is in 
our mind with the maudlin affectations of insufficiency which disfigure 
the prefaces of many other great writers, who would nevertheless be 
desperately affronted if their readers were to take their productions at 
their own ostensible estimate of their claims. 

‘Had I not thought the provision I bring forward wholesome and nourishing, 
and, moreover, somewhat rare and savoury withal, it would not have been pre 
sented, Had I not thought the positions taken tenable, I should never have 
occupied them. Nevertheless, it will be a satisfaction to me to see a table more 
abundantly covered with viands from the same exhaustless repository —more rich, 
more varied, and more skilfully prepared ; and in surrendering when fairly com 
quered, I will [shall] feel gratitude rather than shame ; for, to allude to the fine 
figure of Jortin, next to attending and gracing the triumphs of ‘Truth as her 
successful soldier, the object of my most fervent wish is to be a captive tied to het 
chariot-wheels, if I have undesignedly committed any offence against her.’ 

We discover in the work itself the same clear insight, the same 
luminous distinctness of statement and expression, the same ripe 
scholarship, and the same religious fulness, which characterised the 
author’s former works of this class, and which altogether render them 
the most nourishing works of their kind—nourishing both to the mind 
and the spirit—which have in late times been produced. 

These qualities are seen to peculiar advantage in the present work, 
owing, as it seems, to its being devoted to one subject—the unity 
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which, and the cohesion of all its parts, is admirably brought out by the 
occasion of the Epistle to the Galatians, and its essential topic being 
kept continually in view by its expositor. 

The occasion of the Epistle is thus clearly stated :— 

‘It appears that not very long after their conversion to Christianity, the Galatian 
churches were visited by some false teachers, who professed to be Christians, but 
who insisted that, on the part even of the converted Gentiles, submission to cireum- 
cision, and an observance of the Mosaic ritual were necessary in order to salvation. 
As this doctrine was in direct opposition to the Gospel as it had been taught by the 
apostle and confirmed by miracles, these false teachers left no means untried to 
shake the attachment of the Galatian churches to their spiritual father, intimating 
that he was no apostle, in the proper sense of the word, but merely a preacher sent 
out by the churches at Jerusalem and Antioch; that he was not consistent in his 
teaching respecting circumcision ; that he had abandoned the opinion he once held, 
and now taught the necessity of submission to the law of Moses, even on the part 
of believing Gentiles. These unprincipled exertions seem to have been attended 
with but too much success. To stop the progress of this defection, and to bring 
back to the simplicity of the faith of Christ, as to the ground of acceptance with 
God, those who had been seduced, and, in subordination to this object, to vindicate 
his own character from the aspersions cast on it, the apostle wrote this epistle.’ 


The essential sebject, as involved in the apostle’s explanation of what 
hereally did teach, and which he again urges upon them, is materially the 
same with that of the Epistle to the Romans—the ground of a sinner’s 
acceptance with God—the Divine method of justification. But there 
it isnot viewed in exactly the same aspect, or treated in the same manner 
asin this epistle; and this diversity in the two epistles which have 
so much in common, arises from the circumstance that the apostle has 
to do in each of them with a different set of adversaries. In the 
Epistle to the Romans— in opposition both to Gentiles, who expected tobe 
rewarded on account of the merit of their good works, and to unbelieving 
Jews, who expected justification through obedience to their Law, and, 
who maintained that the Gentiles could not be saved without submitting 
to it—he shows that men are restored to the Divine favour, not by obe- 
dience to any law, but by believing the truth as it is in Jesus, ‘ who 
was delivered for men’s offences, and raised again for their justification ;’ 
and that whoever does this, whether Jew or Gentile, shall certainly 
be saved. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians, he contends not with Jews rejecting 
Christianity, but with Jews professing to embrace it, and yet teaching 
that the observance of the Law of Moses as well as the acknowledg- 
ment of Jesus as the Messiah, was necessary to the salvation even of 
the Gentiles. In opposition to this dogma he teaches that the Mosaic 
institution in all its extent never was capable of justifying any person, 
that it never was intended for that purpose; that it is now entirely 
abrogated, and that for men to observe its requisitions with the intention 
of securing to themselves God’s favour, was not only lost labour, but 
was a material renunciation of the grand characteristic doctrine of 
Christianity, to wit, that men are restored to the Divine favour entirely 
on the ground of Christ’s merit, and entirely by means of faith. The 
doctrine is substantially the same in both epistles. But in the Epistle 
to the Romans it is laid down in its most general form; in the Epistle 
to the Galatians it is laid down with a peculiar reference to the false 
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doctrine taught by the Jewish teachers. At the same time it is worthy of 
remark, that as, in the general doctrine of the Epistle to the Romans, 
‘ that justification is not by law,’ the particular doctrine of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, ‘ that justification is not by the Mosaic law,’ is neces- 
sarily included: so from the principles in which the apostle in this 
epistle shows that justification is not by the Mosaic law, the general 
doctrine, that it is not by law at all, necessarily follows. 

A charge of inconsistency has sometimes been brought against the 
apostle, on the ground that the opinions respecting the Mosaic law which, 
in the 14th and 15th chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, he represents 
as, though mistakes, yet proper subjects of forbearance on the part of 
better informed Christians, and those which in this epistle he repre- 
sents as utterly subversive of the Gospel of Christ, are materially 
different. From this charge Dr. Brown vindicates the apostle 
remarking that the persons mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans 
were sincere Christians, who looked to Christ and Christ alone for 
salvation, but who, not being satisfied in their minds as to the abolition of 
the Mosaic institute, still continued to observe its requisitions, not as 
a means of justification, but merely as religious duties—observances 
divinely enjoined, and never formally repealed. But the persons 
referred to in this epistle were men who professed Christianity without 
understanding it, men who for secular ends had become teachers, and 
who insisted that circumcision and the keeping of the law were as neces- 
sary as faith in Christ in order to justification and salvation. It is 
therefore by no means wonderful, that although the apostle could bear 
with the former as well-intentioned though misinformed Christians, he 
would ‘ give place to the others, no, not for an hour;’ regarding them 
as the most dangerous enemies of Christianity, traitors to the Saviour's 
authority, and murderers of the souls of men. 

These views of the relation between the two Epistles will probably 
create a desire for a similar exposition to this, from the same hand, of 
the Epistle to the Romans; and we rejoice in having reason to believe 
that this desire is likely to be satisfied. 





Cyclopedia Bibliographica. Parts VII.-XII. London: Darling. 
September. 1853. 
Tue twelfth part of this useful publication brings it to the 1920th 
column, and to the name Mapan. In the parts published since we 
last noticed this work, we find some names of authors, our acquaintance 
with whose writings enables us to apply the critical tests with such 
precision and effect as qualifies us with increased confidence to repeat 
our testimony in favour of this excellent undertaking. Our attention 
has now been particularly attracted to the ability and diligence with 
which Mr. Darling meets the only forcible objection to which his cata- 
logue could be open, namely, that, after all, it was only the catalogue 
of a particular library. He adds, in a more compact shape, the ‘ other 
works’ of the several writers; and it speaks well for the ‘ Metropolitan 
Library’ that these other works are rarely of a theological character, 
those which claim that character being, with rare exceptions, in the 
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Library itself, and entered fully in the catalogue. We expected to 
find the catalogue deficient in German theological literature, but this 
is by no means the case, the Library having been of late years much 
enriched in this department. 





Four Specimens of a Practicable Method of Teaching Christian Evi- 
dences to Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. By the Rev. 
Greorce Fisk, LL.B., Prebendary of Lichfield, and Minister of 
Christ Chapel, Maida Hill. Second Edition. Published by the 
Church of England Sunday School Institute. 


WE put this little volume into the hands of the parent of a large family, 
on whose judgment we can rely, and asked for a candid opinion. It 
was given as follows:—That presuming it is necessary to teach the 
evidences of Christianity to young persons, the plan is admirable. This 
necessity the author lays down as the basis of his proceedings, and if 
that is in any case established, we can cheerfully recommend this 
thoughtful little book. Otherwise, the best training is that of so 
reposing in early life on Christianity as undoubtedly true, that a habit 
of believing it is formed which no after attacks of scepticism or infi- 
delity can permanently injure. The faith of a child in the Bible, as 
the book revered and loved by its parents, demands no other proof than 
that of such authority, and anything that tends to weaken that pious 
confidence is as the withering blast upon the tender leaves of an opening 
flower. 





The London Quarterly Review. No. 1, September, 1853, pp. 296. 
London: Partridge and Oakey. 


Kyowrna how much influence for good or evil is exerted by our 
periodical literature, we feel anxious as to the tone and temper of every 
new candidate for public favour. We are happy to be able to welcome 
this contemporary as a coadjutor in the best sense, because we find all 
its articles, light and serious, are pervaded by the principles of the 
Holy Scriptures. The articles of this number exhibit great talent and 
deep piety ; and we hope and believe the combination will secure for 
the work extensive patronage. Its papers are,—Christian population 
of the Turkish Empire—Wesley and his Critics—Forbes’s Memo- 
randums in Ireland—Cryptogamic vegetation—Spirit-rappings and 
Table-movings—Modern and Medieval Hygiene—Secularism : its 
Logie and Appeals—Public Education—Ultramontanism ; its threat- 
ened supremacy in Europe—India under the English. An extract 
_ — be found in another part of the present number of this 
ournal. 
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An interesting and spirited undertaking has just been commenced by the issuing 
of the prospectus of a ‘Society for Exploring the Ruins of Assyria and Babylonia, 
with especial reference to Biblical Illustration,’ under the patronage of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. The light that has been so unexpectedly thrown upon the 
Bible history of the world by the discovery and interpretation of the Nineveh 
marbles, and the knowledge that many earlier and more important sculptures 
remain behind, have awakened an anxious desire among antiquarians and literary 
men for further acquisitions. Mr. Layard, who has a firman from the Sultan to 
go on excavating, is of opinion that he has, so to speak, only scratched the surface 
of the Assyrian mounds, and that the most ancient ruins of this most ancient people 
have not yet been reached. It is certain that since the publication of his book 
older monuments have been brought to light, and every discovery gives token, 
after its kind, of newer biblical light. The goverument not being disposed to give 
more money, and the British Museufn not having funds for the purpose, it is 
evident that, to secure these valuable historical records to the pride and glory of 
our country, must be the work of private enterprise. The idea of forming a 
society among those interested in the matter has been presented to Prince Albert; 
and his Royal Highness, with a shrewd appreciation of its genuineness and im- 
portance, directly sanctioned it with his support. The interest which he s 
promptly manifested in the undertaking secured at once the co-operation of the 
most influential noblemen and gentlemen that could be desired, to take part in it; 
and we question whether it will not be one of the most useful, meritorious, and 
popular labours with which the honoured name of Prince Albert has been asso- 
ciated, Subscriptions to the amount of 1000/., including five of 100/. each, have 
been contributed privately within the last few days. An expedition will at once 
proceed to Assyria to carry forward the necessary operations. A photographist 
will accompany the expedition, and will take copies of all objects of interest dis- 
covered. In England facsimilies of the drawings and inscriptions will be issued 
as often as they come to hand, together with explanatory letterpress, the publication 
of which Mr, Layard has kindly undertaken to superintend, It will be less the 
object of the expedition to obtain bulky sculptures than to collect materials for com- 
pleting the history of Assyria and Babylonia, especially as connected with Scripture. 
These materials consist chiefly of inscribed tablets in stone, and in clay, bronzes, 
bricks, and sculptured monuments of various kinds, all illustrating the remarkable 
advancement of that ancient civilisation. It is confidently believed that the whole 
history of Assyria may be restored to a very early period, and that discoveries of 
the most important character will be made in connection with the literature and 
science of the Assyrian people. It is presumed that the sum of 10,000/. will be 
required to commence operations at once in various parts of Mesopotamia, and to 
sustain necessary activity during a period of three years. But as it is of the 
utmost consequence to proceed with the greatest vigour during the first twelve 
month, it is calculated that up to August, 1854, 5000/. of the sum named might be 
expended. In addition to the donations, it is intended to raise annual subscriptions 
of a guinea each, the payment of which shall entitle the subscriber to the reports 
and memoirs issued by the society. The present undertaking being regarded asa 
continuation of the researches already commenced by the British Museum, it is 


determined that the monuments shall ultimately become the property of the 
nation. 

From the Church Missionary Intelligencer for September we extract the fol- 
lowing, as the result of a consideration of the various reports and statements 
respecting the leader of the extraordinary movement in China:—‘ That he is 
probably still alive, and about 40 years of age; that his name is certainly Hung- 
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seu-tseuen; that he is a native of the Hwa district, some 25 miles from Canton ; 
that he took the first, if not the second, literary degree, but found his way to office 
barred; that he then turned his attention to the doctrines of Christianity, and was 
for a time in a direct connection, more or less intimate, with a Protestant medical 
missionary at Canton; that he afterwards established in Kwang-se a community 
of Christians, composed of both Kwang-tung and Kwang-se men ; that persecution 
compelled him and his co-religionists to take arms in self-defence ; and that, after 
this, a sense of double injustice and injury from the government, acting on an 
ambitious mind, strong feelings, and an enthusiastic temperament, gradually 
brought him, as the success of his arms increased, to the belief that he was the 
recipient of a Divine mission to exterminate the Mantchoos, abolish idolatry, and 
found a new Christian dynasty,’ 


From the 61st (1853) Report of the Baptist Missionary Society we learn that 
the revision of the Bengalee New Testament, announced last year as in progress, 
has been completed. An 8vo, edition has already been published, and the reprint 
of it in a smaller form, as a pocket Bible for the use of the native Christians, has 
reached the Acts of the Apostles. The Bengalee version continues at present, and 
is likely for years, to be the ouly one in circulation in Bengal. In its revision 
Mr. Wenger has kept in view, in the numerous alterations he has made, the de- 
sirableness of following the original as closely as a due regard to the idiom of the 
Bengalee language will allow, at the same time retaining the elegance stamped 
upon it by the late Dr. Yates. In Sanskrit the second volume of the Old Testa- 
ment, containing the historical books from Judges to Esther inclusive, has been 
completed. A revised edition of Genesis, with the first 20 chapters of Exodus, 
has also been published. The Hindooee Gospels, in the Kaithi character, have 
been undertaken and carried through the press to John viii., by the joint labours 
of Mr, Leslie and Mr. Parsons of Monghir; and some little progress has also been 
made in printing the Hindoostanee version in the Roman characters. 


From the Report of the Foreign Translation Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge we learn that the works completed during the past 
ear are eight in number:—1. A new and revised edition of the Society’s French 
ersion of the Bible. 2. A Spanish Translation of the Bible. 3. A Polish Version 
of the New Testament. 4. A new edition of Diodati’s Italian Translation of the 
New Testament. 5. A new edition of the Society’s French Version of the Book 
of Common Prayer. 6. A new and revised edition of the Spanish Version of the 
Liturgy. 7. A new and more complete edition of the New Zealand Prayer-Book. 
8, A new edition, revised, and with all former omissions supplied, of the Book of 
Common Prayer in Dutch and English. The following seven works are at present 
in progress :—1. The new Translation of the Bible into Arabic. 2. The new and 
completely revised edition of Diodati’s Italian Bible. 3, A new revision of the 
Irish Bible. 4, The printing of the Greek New Testament at Athens. 5. ‘the 
completion of the Ogibwa Translation of the New Testament. 6. A Translation 
; of the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke, of the Acts, and of part of the Book of 
| Genesis, into the Arawik language; and translations of portions of the New Tes- 
! tament and of the English Liturgy into the Loochooan Japanese dialect. 
: Perhaps our readers may feel interested in a few details respecting these works, 
. The French Bible in 16mo. is a careful revision of the 4to. and 8vo. editions 
| mentioned last year. In this some errors both of translation and the press, as 
well as certain discrepancies with regard to proper names, have been corrected, 
The Spanish translation has been carefully compared with former translations 
and revised by the Hebrew and Greek originals. It is hoped that it will be 
found to represent honestly and impartially, in correct and appropriate lan- 
guage, the full sense of the sacred originals. It has been carried through the 
ress under the superintendence of the Rev. Juan Calderon, The Polish trans- 
tion of the New Testament is the Dantzic printed in Roman characters. M. 
Jakowski, recommended by Count Krasinski as a gentleman well qualified to 
superintend the work, has modernised the orthography, and replaced some few 
- Obsolete words and expressions by others more in accordance with the usage of 
the present day. 
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The Arabic translation of the Old Testament is still in progress. Long ago 
the late Dr. S. Lee formed the design of devoting the last years of his useful and 
laborious life to a great and most important achievement, never probably attempted 
before, but for which, by his peculiar talents and remarkable acquirements, he 
appeared to be eminently qualified, that, namely, of accomplishing a faithful and 
uniform Arabic translation, from the Hebrew and Greek originals, of the entire 
volume of Holy Writ. The Foreign Translation Committee gladly accepted his 
proposals to engage in the work. Faithfully and hopefully did he devote himself 
to it ; and it was his ardent wish, not unfrequently expressed, both in verbal com- 
munication and in writing. to be allowed to live to see his task completed. But, 
in the all-wise dispensations of Providence, his heart’s desire was not to be accom. 
plished ; and some months before his death he was obliged, in consequence of 
increasing infirmity, to resign to other hands the superintendence of the work, 
He had been permitted, however, not only to complete and to witness the publication 
of the New Testament, but to hear from time to time of the good fruits already 
produced, under the Divine blessing, by the dissemination of this version in the 
East; while, under his own care and supervision, the rough draft of the translation 
of the whole of the Old Testament was accomplished, and the greater part of the 
Pentateuch, having been carefully revised by the original Hebrew, was set up, 
corrected, and stereotyped. He had therefore the comfort and satisfaction of 
living to see that, in this last work of his hands, his labour had not been in vain, 
Others have now entered upon his labours. At his own desire his share of the 
work was transferred, during the last months of his life, to his pupil and friend, 
Professor Jarrett, who, since the death of Dr. Lee, has consented, at the request 
of the Foreign Translation Committee, to undertake the office of principal editor; 
and upon the same plan, and with the aid of the same able assistants as heretofore, 
the work is steadily and satisfactorily advancing. 

The somewhat difficult and delicate task of revising and printing Diodati’s 
Italian Bible is progressing satisfactorily. The revised edition of the Scriptures 
in Irish has been undertaken under the sanction and advice of his Grace the 
Primate of Ireland, 

The Rev. Dr, O’Meara has completed the second volume of his version of the 
New Testament, containing the Acts, the Epistles, and the Revelation, into 
Ogibwa; and Mr. Brett has completed the translation of the Gospels of St, Mark 
and St. Luke, and Acts, together with the first eleven chapters of Genesis, into 
Arawik, but the copy from neither of them has yet come to hand. 


There has been recently formed in London a Society entitled The Anglo 
Biblical Institute, ‘ for the promotion of Biblical criticism ; having more especially 
in view a superior translation of the Bible into the English language.’ The 
Society does not give any pledge for the production of such a work; it only aims 
at promoting it. The advantages of such an institution will be immediately appre- 
ciated by all persons engaged in the study of the Scriptures. The Journal of 
Sacred Literature, to some extent, and it is every day becoming increasingly 80, 
serves as a means of communication among Biblical students; but such a medium 
is imperfect in comparison with immediate personal communication. During the 
year, monthly meetings of the members have been held, papers have been read on 
different subjects, specimens of English translations of Scripture bave been pre- 
sented for general discussion, and correspondence maintained, not only with the 
distant members, but with kindred institutions, and with eminent Biblical scholars 
in various parts of the world. The Treasurer is Dr. Lee, Hartwell House, 
Aylesbury. Our publishers will supply more detailed information. 

The first public meeting to commemorate the labours of Evangelical Christen- 
dom for the conversion of the world, was held at Constantinople on the 13th of 
June last. It took place on account of the jubilee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. There were present about two hundred persons, chiefly English 
American, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe presided. His Lordship warmly com- 
mended the zeal and discretion that had characterised the agents employed in 
spreading the Bible in Turkey, and alluded especially to the labours of the 
English, American, and German missionaries, who had all acted in beautiful har- 
mony in carrying forward the work. 
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The Jewish Intelligencer for September states that a complete Hebrew Bible 
printed by Jews is very seldom to be met with. Every learned Jew is familiar 
with different editions of the Talmud, which have been printed at a vast expendi- 
ture of time and money by members of the Hebrew nation; and editions of parts 
of the Hebrew Bible, accompanied by the commentaries of Rashi and other rabbis, 
have been multiplied to an extraordinary extent; but how many, or rather we may 
ask how few, have been the Jewish editions of the complete Hebrew Bible? The 
book usually met with among the Jews, and that which the common people seem 
often to regard as if it were really a complete Bible, contains the Pentateuch, ac- 
companied by the Chaldee Targum, the comment of Rashi, and, as a sort of 
appendix, the Megilloth, or the books which are read at their great festivals, Song 
of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, and the Haphtoroth, or 
lessons from the prophets, which are read in the synagogues on the different 
sabbaths in the year. 


M. de Saulcy, the French Eastern traveller, has presented the Louvre at Paris 
with a sarcophagus extracted from the tombs of the old kings of Jerusalem.— 
Literary Gazette, Sept. 10, 


Mr. Robert Young, of Edinburgh, continues his meritorious labours on behalf 
of Biblical literature. During the past five years he has issued twenty-six 
separate publications, Want of room prevents us giving a list of them; but our 
readers will find them in the advertising sheet. They are all valuable contri- 
butions. 


The ‘United Presbyterian Magazine’ for May contains an illustration of the 
slothful hunter, of Proverbs xii. 27, by the Rev. H. M. Waddell, derived from his 
experience at Old Calabar. He observes that the Hebrew word here is the same 
as is used in Daniel iii. 27, ‘ Nor was a hair of their head singed ;’ and he says that 
if it were so rendered in Proverbs, ‘He singes not that which he took in hunting,’ 
the sense of the verse would be better brought out than it is by the present trans- 
lation. In Calabar, and perhaps also in other countries, small animals used for 
fool—sheep, goats, deer, pigs, &c., are not skinned: the hair is burned off, and the 
ereature is cut up and dried or dressed in the skin; and almost all fish or flesh meat 
that comes to market is partially roasted and smoke dried. A diligent man going 
into the wilds to hunt, if he snares or spears a deer or wild pig, perfectly dries over 
the fire of his hut, what he does not immediately require for his own use, proceeding 
on his hunting operations, curing as fast as he takes, till he has obtained as much 
as he can carry home. Not so the indolent man: as long as his first beast lasts 
him, he idles his time, eating, sleeping, and lounging about his hut, and probably 
losing half the animal by not quickly or perfectly smoke-drying it. At last he 
returns, with little to show for the time he has been away; and the little that he 
has brought, being only half dried, is half rotten. 

At the Royal Society of Literature (July 20th), Sir John Doratt, V.P., in the 
chair, Mr. Greenwood’s paper, ‘On certain Epochal Periods of Papal History,’ was 
concluded. Mr. Greenwood commenced his paper by a careful revision of the 
theories of the two principal modern writers on prophecy, Mr. Faber and Mr. 
Elliott, with regard to that period of 1260 years, ‘the reign of the Dragon or Anti- 
christ,’ commonly known as the ‘prophetical period of St. John.’ The first of 
these writers supposed this period to commence with the edict of the Emperor 
Phocas, A.D. 606, which, he says, conferred on the Bishop of Rome the title of 
‘Universal Bishop.’ Mr. Elliott, on the other hand, adopts a double commence- 
ment for the ‘ Reign of the Beast,’ dating the first from the edict of the Emperor 
Justinian, a.p. 533, and the second from the edict of Phocas. The object of 
Mr, Elliott would seem to be to guard against the uncertainty of any single date : 
while he, at the same time, contends that about the year 533, the Roman Papacy 
commenced the adoption of those principles of domination over the ‘ten kingdoms,’ 
which enabled the pontiffs subsequently to establish their universal rule. Mr, 
Greenwood objects that the number of ten Gothic kingdoms cannot be proved 
upon any sufliciently historical grounds, either within the area or at the time which 
Mr. Elliott’s theory requires; while there is an ambiguity in the use of the word 
‘Gothic,’ inasmuch as the Goths were only one branch of the great Teutonic 
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family. Strictly speaking, there were but two ‘Gothic kingdoms’ in existence 
when Justinian published his decree, a.p. 533. Mr. Greenwood considered next 
the question whether the edict of Justinian was really intended to confer exclusive 
powers on the Roman Papacy, and showed that for all practical purposes these 
powers had been conferred before, by the decree of Theodosius, A.p, 380, by the 
exertions of Pope Leo the Great, and by the edict of Valentinian ITI., even though 
the actual phrase, ‘ Universal Bishop,’ may not have been used. He also remarked 
that the Eastern emperors were often in the habit of giving to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople the complimentary title of Ecumenical or Universal Bishop, while 
they maintained their own autocratic supremacy ; while the Western emperors, on 
the other hand, fully admitted the spiritual claim, but withheld the specific title,— 
a fact which gives more importance to the decree of Valentinian III. than to those 
of Justinian and Phocas. ‘This view is still more confirmed by the conduct of Pope 
Leo at the Council of Chalcedon, a.p. 451, at which his legates obtained the first 
place of honour, while its decrees were drawn up in his name, that especially 
against Eutyches being signed by his legate in the name of Leo, ‘ Bishop of the 
whole Church.’ The general probability seems to be, that the subsequent decrees, 
which have been exalted by the interpreters of prophecy into epochal changes, 
were in fact only the results of a compromise between the Eastern and Western 
churches, each of whom claimed the like universal powers. In conclusion, Mr, 
Greenwood stated that, in his opinion, the power of Rome made a greater advance 
through the agency of Pope Leo the Great than in any single pontificate previous 
to the time of Gregory VII., while at no other period was there, on the whole, a 
more general concurrence of Christendom in the claims put forth by the Roman 
Pontiff. Mr. Greenwood then noticed several other facts which militate against 
the theory of the decree of Justinian being the great epochal period, such as the 
excommunication of the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, 
by Felix IIL, in a.p. 481, this anathema being issued on the authority of St. Peter 
and his successor, Felix, ‘ Bishop of the Universal Church,’ and the subsequent 
acts of Gelasius, Symmachus, and Hormisdas, Again, the character of Justinian 
as a legislator is against it. Of his own will he drew up a complete code of laws 
for the universal church, entering into all the minutia of doctrine and discipline, 
&c. Such a ruler may have disregarded, but almost certainly did not intend to 
promote the power of the Roman bishop, It is clear that Justinian held that the 
Imperial sanction was necessary to impart the power of law even to ecclesiastical 
ordinances, Again, a little before the surrender of Rome to Belisarius, the same 
emperor had aided the recusant bishops of Illyricum Orientale in their attempt to 
emancipate themselves from the spiritual jurisdiction of Rome, Again, Justinian 
applies the title of ‘ Head of all the Holy Churches’ to the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople as well as the Pope of Rome, which looks very like a compromise. There 
are other instances of a similar kind. Mr, Greenwood then showed that so far 
from the decree of Justinian marking a period of advancement in the Papacy, it 
really denoted one of decline. With regard to the second point of commencement 
for the 1260 years—viz., the decree of Phocas in a.p. 606—Mr. Greenwood had 
some doubts as to its genuineness, as it is only found in Paul Warnefrid’s ‘ Histo 
of the Lombards,’ written more than a century and a half after the event; but if 
genuine, the language of it does not impute an exclusive headship to Rome. 





LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL. 


A Society for ‘ Protecting the Rights of Conscience’ has been recently formed 
in Dublin. The first meeting was held in the month of August. The Archbishop 
of Dublin, who presided, said, ‘ By rights, we understand, not necessarily that every 
one is right in the religion that he adopts, but that his neighbours have no right 
to interfere with him. We merely maintain that a man has a right, not De 
cessarily a moral right, nor a right in point of judgment, but a civil right, to 
worship God according to his own conscience, without suffering any hardships at 
the hands of his neighbours in so doing. ...... When attempts are made to 
compel men to conform to what they do not conscientiously believe, by the fear of 
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starvation, by turning them out of employment when they are honest and in- 
dustrious labourers, by refusing to buy or sell, or hold any intercourse with them, 
then I think it is, and then only, that a society like this ought to come forward ; 
and that all persons, whatever religion they may be of, or whether they are of 
any religion at all or not, in a feeling of humanity and justice, ought to look with 
a evearable eye on such a society as yours, provided it keep itself within its own 
proper bounds.’ 


The Wesleyan ‘ Mediation Committee’ have offered one hundred guineas for 
the best ‘Essay on the Pastoral Function in the Christian Church,’ The com- 

tition is open to writers of all evangelical communions. The adjudicators are, the 
Rev. J. Augell James, of Birmingham ; the Rev. D. Walton, Sowerby Bridge; and 
Isaac Taylor, Esq., of Stanford Rivers. The prospectus may be had on application 
to Edmund Heeley, Esq., Birmingham. 


A curious correspondence is given in the ‘ Jewish Chronicle,’ relating to the 
alleged discovery, near Naples, of a marble vase, bearing an inscription in 
Hebrew referring to the trial and sentence of Christ. The statement first ap- 
peared in ‘Le Moniteur Judicare,’ of Lyons, from which it was copied by ‘La 
Presse,’ and then by the ‘ Gazette de France,’ September 18, 1843; and is to this 
effect, that when making excavations in the kingdom of Naples in 1808, a brass 
plate was found on an antique vase of white marble, engraved with an inscription 
in Hebrew, purporting to have issued direetly from the court of Pontius Pilate. 
It was discovered by the Commissary of Arts attached to the French army during 
the expedition to Naples under the Empire. It was in the sacristy of the Car- 
thusians, near Naples, in a cedar case, and the vase is still in the chapel of Casente. 
A translation being made, M. Denon took a copy, which, at the sale of his cabinet, 
was knocked down to Lord Howard for 4,800 franes, It is as follows :— 


‘Sentence passed by Pontius Pilate, Regent of Lower Galilee, importing that 
Jesus of Nazareth shall suffer the punishment of the cross. 

‘Year 17th of the Empire of Tiberius Cwsar, and the 25th of the month of 
March, in the holy city of Jerusalem, Annas and Caiphas being priests and 
sacrificers of God. 

‘Pontius Pilate, Governor of Lower Galilee, sitting on the Presidential Preetor’s 
bench, condemns Jesus of Nazareth to die on a cross between two thieves; the 
great and credible witnesses of the people saying,—1. Jesus is a seducer, 2. Jesus 
is seditions. 3. He is an enemy to the law. 4. He falsely calls himself Son 
of God. 5, He falsely calls himself King of Israel. 6. He entered the temple, 
followed by an armed multitude. 

‘Orders,—That the First Centurion, Quirius Cornelius, conduct him to the 
place of punishment, 

‘Prohibits ail persons, poor or rich, to hinder the death of Jesus. 


‘The witnesses who have signed the sentence of Jesus are,— 

‘1. Daniel Robane, pharisee. 2%. Johannes Zorobachel. 38. Raphael Robane, 
4, Gapet, public man. 

‘ Jesus to go out of the city by the Stuepee Gate,’ 


This sentence was engraved on a brass plate : on the sides were these words :— 

‘A similar plate is sent to each tribe.’ 

From the Twelfth Annual Report of the Bebek Seminary (belonging to the 
American Mission), Constantinople, we learn that Protestant Christianity is 
spreading in the East. The number of students is fifty. The departments of 
instruction in the institution are as follows:—The principal attends morning 
prayers at half-past six, after which he hears three classes in English grammar and 
political economy till eight, when the students have breakfast and an hour for 
manual labour. The forenoon (from nine to twelve) is mostly given to Armenian 
studies and mathematics. In the afternoon the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin hears one class 
in intellectual philosophy, one in natural philosophy, and one in mathematics (ex- 
cepting the two afternoons when the Rey. K. O. Dwight meets the class in theology), 
and nearly the whole school in music. The class of Mr. Dwight is composed of 
eleven Armenian students ; and were it not for the language, there would have been 
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six Greeks in addition. None of the class have finished their prescribed course 
of seminary study. The studies are,—Doctrinal Theology, Ecclesiastical History, 
and Interpretation of the Scriptures. The Greek department, comprising fifteen 
scholars, is conducted mainly by M. Synezius, an accomplished Greek scholar, 
An interesting part is the manual department, the proceeds of which go a great 
way to sustain the mission. The stone and tin-ware business was first tried, and 
afterwards an iron and flouring mill was projected to make up the deficiency of 
employment. Several former pupils have been pursuing various trades in Ar- 
menia, in order to meet the increasing demands of the missionary field. One is 
on his way with extensive and valuable machinery for sawing, turning, sash- 
blind and door making, &e. They are also looking forward to adding dentistry, 
iron foundry, model making, biscuit making, and general machinery, such as 
printing presses, mill and pump-work. One of the former pupils will soon leave 
for England to learn the art of reducing copper, lead, and silver ores. That these 
enterprises should all be accomplished by poor young men, of a nation but 
recently brought to the notice of the Christian world, is a signal and interesting 
proof of the great change in public sentiment in the East towards the missio 
cause. Perhaps by some of the readers of the ‘ Journal of Sacred Literature,’ this 
question may be put: Has not the Manual Labour Department made the Seminary 
a school of mechanics rather than a school of the prophets? The reply made 
is: 1, Constant, sufficient, and remunerative manual labour for three or four hours 
a-day has the most happy influence on physical and moral health. Health, content- 
ment, and habits of social intercourse are fundamental points in such an institution, 
2. It induces a better tone of religious feeling. 3. Some will, doubtless, enter 
mechanical employments. Hitherto the ministry has been the most remunerative, 
but the permanence of such a state of things would not consist with the 
manent purity and spirituality of the ministry. The clink of machinery will never 
drown the divine voice in a real call. In the colleges of New England, not more 
than one-third of the students, on an average, make any profession of personal 
piety, and not half of these enter the ministry. 4, Successful enterprise will 
strengthen and cheer the inert Asiatic, and combine and consolidate the elements 
of Oriental society. This is beginning to be seen: persons from the interior of 
the country having admired the might and mastery of the little engine of the 
Seminary, are planning for flour and saw mills. 


A scheine has just been projected for printing and circulating in China a million 
copies of the New Testament, to be placed at the disposal of the clergy and mission- 
aries of all denominations now in that part of the world. A Chinese New Testament 
could be printed and sold for fourpence ; 17,000/, isthe whole sum required. The 
Chinese are a reading people, and receive books with avidity ; while special favour 
will be shown to the volume containing an account of that faith which is pro- 
fessed by the leaders of the insurrection, The movement bears much of a religious 
aspect ; and, though mixed with much error, it is evident that many of the revo- 
lutionists possess some knowledge of the Bible and Christianity, 


It is stated by the ‘ Patriot’ that a remarkable movement is in progress among 
the Jews throughout the world, a paper being extensively circulated by an in- 
fluential Rabbi, in which he proves from Scripture that the time has come when 
the Jews must prepare for returning to the land of their fathers. The document 
has been printed in Hebrew and English, and a society has been formed to promote 
the movement. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society has received from their 
agent in Paris an interesting memorial of gratitude from a number of French 
soldiers belonging to various regiments which successively have formed the gar 
rison of a certain town. It consists of a vase of artificial flowers, more or less 
artistically pou with small coloured beads. The town, the name of which is 
not given, has for many years past been the place of residence of a Christian 


female—the wife of a former soldier—who takes a lively interest in the evan- 
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_—— of those who follow the same profession as her husband formerly did. 
ith this object in view she some years back commenced an evening service. It 
proved a blessing to numbers. The interest increased so much that a request was 
made that during the winter these meetings might be of longer duration than was 
ordinarily the case. It was during these winter evenings that the more skilful 
among them prepared the bouquet in question. It was the result of the labours 
of many evenings of several winters. Men of various regiments took part in the 
work. As the hearts of new-comers were gained for the Bible, they were enlisted 
in the cause of preparing the bouquet of gratitude; and so, little by little, by a 

ly number of French soldiers, out of their trifling pay, the work was brought 
to a successful termination, 


We are happy to be able to inform our readers that Dr, Tregelles hopes very 
soon to put into the printer’s hands a portion of his long-expected edition of the 
Greek New Testament, and that he will be able to avail himself of the collation 
of Tischendorff’s newly-found ancient mss. mentioned in another page. We 
regret to hear that the number of subscribers to a work so truly national is yet 
very small, and hope this allusion to the subject will not be without effect. 


Preparing for publication, by subscription, The Repentance of Nineveh, a Metri- 
cal Oration, by Ephraem Syrus ; translated from the original Syriac, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Rev. Henry Burgess, Ph.D. of Gottingen, Curate of St. 
Mary’s, Blackburn, and Translator of Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies of 
Ephraem Syrus. This discourse is perhaps the most remarkable of the numerous 
works of this celebrated Father of the Church. It is written in heptasyllabic 
metre, and contains nearly two thousand verses. Although apparently composed 
for the pulpit, it is in reality a fine epic poem, describing with great force of 
imagination the results of the mission of the prophet Jonah to Nineveh. Apart 
from its intrinsic excellences, it is well worthy of notice as a specimen of the 
Syriac Metrical Literature, hitherto so little recognised, —— so extensively 
employed by the Church in the third and fourth centuries. This work will be 
printed in the same attractive form as the Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem, 
recently translated and published by Dr. Burgess. 


Mr. Parker, the Oxford publisher, has recently extended his agencies in the 
principal cities abroad, for the purpose of making the works issued by the Uni- 
versity more widely accessible. 


In the press, The Genealogies of Our Saviour, as contained in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and of St. Luke, reconciled with each other, and with the Genealo; 
of the House of David from Adam to the close of the Canon of the Old Testament, 
and shown to be in harmony with the true chronology of the times. By Lord 
Arthur Hervey, M.A., Rector of Ickworth. (Macmillan and Co.) 


In the press, a volume by the Rev. George Gilfillan, Dundee, entitled The 
Grand Discovery ; or the Paternal Character of God, 18mo. Blackader and Co, 


In the press, Volume II. of Egypt’s Place in Universal History; an Historical 
Investigation. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L., translated from the German by 
C. H. Cotterell, M.A. 


Shortly, in royal 8vo., about 150 pp., the Prakritaprakasa (or Sutras) of Vara- 
ruchi, with the Ganmeesiasy (Manerama) of Bhamaha; being a Prakrit Grammar, 
according to the System of the Hindus. The first complete Edition of the Ori- 
om Text, with various Readings from a Collation of six Manuscripts in the 
eian Library at Oxford, and the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the 
India House, with Notes: to which is added an English Translation, with an easy 
Introduction to the Knowledge of Prakrit. By Edward B. Cowell, Oxford. 


The proposed new edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary will comprise the text of 
1773, with Dr. Todd’s and other emendations and additions, forming three volumes 
4to., under the editorship of Dr. Latham. 


M. Perthes, of Hamburg, announces the following works as in the press:—The 
12th volume of Ritter’s History of Philosophy ; the 4th volume of Bunsen’s Egypt’s 
Place in the World’s History; the 26th issue of Heeran and Ukert’s History of 
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the European States, being the 5th volume of Hermann’s History of Russia, 
four volumes of Ritter’s History of Philosophy, and one of Bunsen’s Egypt, have 
been translated into English— New York Literary World, July 9. 


Nearly ready, Thomas Clarkson, a Monograph; being a Contribution towards 
the History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. Fep, 8vo. (Blackader & Co,) 


Professor M. Williams, of the East India College, Haileybury, proposes shortly 
to offer to the public a free translation, in prose and verse, of ‘ Sakuntala,’ a 
Sanskrit drama, by Kalidasa. 

In the press, Letters of Rosa and Francesco Madiai, written from their prison; 
with portraits, 

The Book and its Story; a Narrative for the Young, on occasion of the Jubilee 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, with an Introductory Preface, by the 
Rev. T. Phillips. Its object is to convey, in the most attractive form, a large 
amount of useful practical information; and pictorial illustrations have not been 
spared to embellish the story. 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, edited, with Critical Notes and Dis- 
sertations, &c., by the Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. (Murray.) 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, edited, with 
Critical Notes and Dissertations, by the Rev. B. Jowett, M.A., Fellow of Baliol 
College, Oxford. (Murray.) 


The Lord’s Prayer, and other Sermons, by C. V. Reichel, B.D., Professor of 
Latin in the Queen’s University, Belfast. 


In the press, An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, including a new 
and improved edition of the ‘ Elements of the Gospel Harmony,’ with a catena on 
Inspiration, from the writings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, by the Rev. B, F, 
Westcott, of Harrow School. Also, by the same author, An Introduction to the 
Study of the Canonical Epistles, including an attempt to determine their Separate 
Purposes and Mutual Relations. (Macmillan and Co,) 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
(To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature.) 


Srr,—It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that the German Church has 
been turned intoa camp. Thought, always active in German theology, has taken 
up arms against a superstition which is the natural offspring of its own extrava- 
gances aud shortcomings. Romanism of necessity springs from Rationalism. 
Teach men, in religion, to rely exclusively on their own individual reason, and 
they are sure to hurry off to the other extreme of credulity. Thus, the Ra- 
tionalists prepared the way for the Romanists ; and the Romanists, in the campaign 
which they entered on after the restoration to his chair of Pope Pius IX., — 
in different parts of Europe, and not least in Germany, a receptiveness of mi 
which amounted almost to a predisposition for any positive form of belief, com- 
menced a propagandism of the utmost vigour, and with alike combined forces 
unity of operation, The assault tock German Protestants by surprise. Conquest 
was therefore easy ; shouts of triumph ensued; then the old Lutheran spirit began 
to arouse; inquiry was made as to how the enemy had got into the land, It was 
found that the pass had been left unguarded. The danger was imminent; the 
necessity of self-defence was recognised; and a higher feeling, namely, the duty 
to protect the ark of God, was soon extensively felt. One after another, therefore, 
the champions of Protestantism put on their armour, and mustered their forces, 
until at length the armies of the living God appeared on the plains in battle array. 
The contest began in earnest, and is now proceeding with as yet dubious issue. 
The final result, however, may be safely predicted: for never has the banner 
failed to lead to victory, which the German Protestants have unfurled. It is in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ that they have equipped themselves for warfare. 
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Faith in Christ they have set in array against trust in the Pope; in other words, 
they have occupied and fortified the pass which Rationalism left open, and holding 
that key of the land, can at pleasure expel the invader, when once they have 
broken his forces. 

One consequence of these hostilities is, that the energy of the German Church 
is very much turned into the channel of controversy. ‘The ability, learning, and 
zeal, which made Shleiermacher great in the philosophy of religion, and Neander 
abound in the richest fruits of ecclesiastical history, are now mostly absorbed in 
the discussion of first principles, in part, to.put out the last embers of Rationalism, 
and chiefly to extinguish the burning brands of Romanism. In short, the battle 
which Luther ‘ fought and won’ has been recommenced ; ‘ Rome against Zion’ is 
the rallying ery. 

Works of what the French call longue haleine—works, that is, of great compass 
and considerable labour on subjects of abstract learning are, under the described 
circumstances, not to be expected. So far as the battle of the churches is con- 
cerned, the folio phase of the controversy is over, and even the octavo is passing 
into the pamphlet form. Meanwhile the warfare is wide enough and hot enough 
to attract and fix most eyes. Hence, if readers are numerous, students are few; 
and students being few, scholarship is at a discount. The day is therefore gone 
by when works of elaborate and original learning came forth from the German 
press in rapid succession. However, the supply has not wholly failed. Such 
works of the kind as have come into my possession I shall proceed to notice, sub- 
joining remarks on a few others also lying on my library table, which are of a 
lighter and more ephemeral character. 

The brightest token of a living scholarship that has lately appeared is a ‘ Theo- 
logical and Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia’ (* Real-Cyclopiidie fiir Protestantische Theo- 
logie und Kirche:’ Stuttgart, Scheitlin), recently commenced under the joint 
operation of the most learned men in Germany, of the moderate and orthodox 
schools, ‘To any one familiar with German scholarship, the names of Baum- 

rten, Bohringer, Gieseler, Guericke, Hagenbach, Hoffman, Jacobi, Leo, Lepsius, 

iicke, Miiller of Halle, Nitzsch, Pelt, Schenkel, Thilo, Tholuck, Twesten, 
Ullman, and Wieseler, who are among the contributors, will afford sufficient 
guarantees of the ability and learning, as well as the conservatism of this great 
undertaking. We call the undertaking great because the work, instead of being, 
asare most works of the kind, a compilation of more or less heterogeneous materials 
made by ordinary hands, will contain a condensed and systematic summary of 
ascertained results in connection with the vast and diversified province of theology 
and religion, presenting a complete review of the subject, as revised by the 
investigations and conclusions of the last half century ; drawn up and put together 
by men most eminent each in his own department, and distinguished in and by the 
very labours of which he here gives a report in outline. ‘The reader will fall short 
of a correct conception of the undertaking if he supposes that it is limited to 
theology, in the strict sense of the term. Whatever concerns the Christian 
religion in its essence, development, and history, is here set forth under that 
aspect in which it appears before the eyes of learned Protestants. In consequence, 
philosophy, history, jurisprudence, archzology, and philology, are all made to 
bestow their contributions. Excellent in conception, the work is also admirably 
executed, so far as it has yet been seen by me. By this I do not mean to signify 
my assent and consent to all its statements, positions, and opinions; but I every- 
where find the spirit of sound scholarship, as well as a reverence not only for the 
pel, but also for its archives, and also a frank recognition of its imestimable 
worth. Fora person desirous of taking a bird’s-eye view of German theology, I 
can conceive nothing better. Profound scholars may here find useful summaries 
and instructive disquisitions; while those who think that it is all barren from Dan 
to Beersheba in the land of Luther may, if they please, be easily undeceived by 
the perusal of these learned yet readable pages. I have not space to specify the 
racter, or give the substance of particular articles; but I must indulge myself 
with a special reference to a contribution on Ancient Egypt, from the pen of that 
eminent Egyptologist, Professor Lepsius, of the Berlin University, in which the 
Biblical student may find much fitted at once to enlarge his views, and confirm his 
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convictions in regard to the origin, authority, and value of the Bible. It is a great 
recommendation of the work, that on each topic, and each branch of each topie, 
the best as well as the most recent authorities are mentioned. ‘Thus, in the 
article on Egypt, literary notices and indications are given, sufficient to guide the 
student to a full investigation of the whole subject of Egyptian history, ancient and 
modern, 

A work of original learning on the Mosaic law, ‘Das Mosaische Recht,’ yon 
J. L. Saalschiitz, Heyman, Berlin, in which good use is made of the views and 
determinations of the rabbis or doctors,in the Jewish law (a source of information 
either misused or too much neglected), having real and solid value, tho 
defaced by extreme Rationalistic tendencies, has, under the above title, been re- 
issued, as if in a second edition (1853); while in reality the very book, all save a 
new title-page and a brief preface, has been on my shelves for the last four years 
(the work appeared in 1848). A deceit of the kind deserves exposure, though the 
publisher may be answerable rather than the author; and would have sufficed to 
prevent my mentioning the work here, did I not know that with its faults it hag 
merits of no ordinary kind, and may be studied by competent English scholars 
with great and various advantages. The author, in his original preface, remarks 
that half a century has passed since the publication of the authoritative work 
Michaelis on the subject; room, therefore, was there for another work of similar 
pretensions, the rather that Salvador (‘Histoire des Institutions de Moise’) had 
looked on the subject with an unfriendly eye, and Hiillman (‘ Staatsverfassung der 
Israeliten’) had indulged unduly in hypothesis ; and particularly because no one 
had made sufficient use of rabbinical learning in handling the subject. While, 
however, I acknowledge that the time for a review of the author had come, I 
cannot say that Dr. Saalschiitz has completely fulfilled the conditions of a satis- 
factory treatment, and know nothing better to do than to refer students to the 
articles bearing on the subject in Winer’s most excellent manual, namely, his 
* Biblisches Realwoérterbuch,’ third edition, 1847. 

In exegetical theology, I may bring under the notice of your readers a second 
edition of De Wette’s commentary (‘ Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch, zum 
Neuen Testament,’ Leipsic, Hirzel) on the Epistles of Peter, Jude and James, 
prepared by Dr. B. B. Briickner, who has incorporated in the text such additions 
as the advance of knowledge since De Wette’s death seemed to him to supply and 
require. The work, of which this volume forms a part, and another similar work 
by Meyer, are the only consecutive commentaries on the New Testament put forth 
by comparatively recent German scholarship. As such they may claim in a scholar’s 
library a place, which their Rationalistic tone would otherwise cause to be refused 
to them. Of a better tendency are ‘ Der Zweite Brief Petri ausgelegt’ (A ‘Com- 
mentary on the Second Epistle of Peter,’ by W. O. Dietlein, Berlin, Wohlgemuth); 
and ‘Die drei Johannischen Briefe’ (‘The Three Epistles of John, with a fall 
Theological Commentary’), by Dr. F. Diisterdieck, Gottingen, 1852; but I must 
fairly warn your readers that the latter work is incomplete, an octavo volume being 
occupied in a general introduction, and in bringing the commentary down to the 
28th verse of the second chapter of the first epistle. This practice of publishing a 
work piecemeal is much to be regretted, and indeed blamed, for thereby purchasers 
are often led to lay out money on books which are never finished. Rated 
Jakobs’ (‘Jacob’s Blessing, as found in Genesis xlix, Historically Illustrated’), 
by Ludwig Diestel, Brunswick, 1853, is one of those perfect monographs of which 
the German literature is full, and which, being each exhaustive on its topic, have 
done, and continue to do so much for the enrichment of German theology, by 
supplying materials carefully discussed and rigidly appreciated, towards the 
composition of more general and comprehensive works. The present treatise 
may be laid before an English student as a specimen of the manner in which 
theological essays should be written. a 

On ecclesiastical history the only recent work of note are two volumes, In 
continuation of Gieseler’s ‘ Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte,’ Bonn, 1852-3 ; which 
bring down the general and particular history of the Christian Church in all parts 
of the world to the year 1648, The work, in almost every respect far superior 
to Mosheim’s, ought to appear in an English dress. The mention of Mosheims 
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work draws from me the reflection that so much in arrear is English theological 
scholarship, that it scarcely borrows treasures until they are almost quite out of 
date. In this country Mosheim is still generally the great authority on Church 
history ; yet in the land where he saw the light he is known no more except as a 
matter of antiquarian curiosity. 

An antiquarian curiosity, indeed, lies before me, in the shape of a Life of the 

t rationalistic Achilles, Heinrich Eberhard Gottlob Paulus (‘Paulus und seine 
it, von Reichlin, Meldegg, Stuttgart, 1853, vol. I.). I call this Memoir ‘an 
antiquarian curiosity,’ because for the most part it speaks of a ‘light of other 
days ;’ that is, of aims, views, desires, opinions, which like all untrue things, have 
passed away, and left only footprints on the sea-shore of the great ocean of Divine 
truth. The Rationalistic movement, however, was of too grave a character, and 
produced immediate results of too destructive a bearing to be allowed to sink into 
oblivion unregarded and unquestioned. Whence it came, why it came, what it 
was, and what it did, are questions very necessary to be asked, and very important 
to be answered. The inquirer may find in this Life of Paulus materials no less 
curious than abundant and various, mixed up and seasoned with grains of self- 
estimation on the part of both subject and recorder, which, viewed from our present 
position, are not a little amusing. 

To those who wish to ascertain what, at the present moment, is the tone of 
thought and doctrine, and what the spirit and life of the German pulpit, 1 recom- 
mend as favourable specimens, ‘Predigten von M. M. A. Behr’ (‘ Behr’s Sermons’), 
Leipzig, 1852, and two octavo volumes (‘Zeugnisse aus dem Akademischen Got- 
tesdienste zu GOttingen’) of Discourses by Dr. T. Ehrenfeuchter (Gottingen, 1849 
and 1852), ‘The Hanoverian Service- Book’ (resembling our Book of Common 
Prayer), ‘Agende der Hanoverschen Kirchenordungen,’ von D, L, A. Petri, 
Hanover, Hahn, 1852), offers to such as are curious in Liturgies, the practice and 
usages of a Church somewhat differently framed and constituted to any in this 
country. The employment of the term ‘ Mass’ (as frequently in this volume) in 
a church-service book of a Protestant communion, will doubtless surprise those 
‘who sit at home at ease,’ and fancy that all parts of the world are made exactly 
like the little world in which they live. The author remarking that both the 
name and thing have remained in the Protestant Church, thus, after considering 
other views of the matter, expounds the origin and import of the term :—‘ It 

ars to me, in accordance with the majority of opinions, that the word Missa 
(Mass), like confessa, remissa, collecta (our Collects), stood with the later Latin 
writers for missio (so confessio, remissio, collectio), dismissal, and that the word 
¢ame from the form with which, in each case, Divine service was closed, 
namely, Ite, missa est, Go, you are dismissed (or relieved from mass: in German, 
messe; Latin missa), This form was of old employed in the midst of Divine 
service, when the catechumens who were preparing for baptism were dismissed, 
and thence was employed at the end of the Communion Service, when the congre- 
gation broke up. Hence the two portions of the service, the catechetical portion and 
the Communion, came to be termed—that, missa catechumenvrum—this, missa fide- 
fium, And as by degrees the latter came to be ordinarily the sole service, so 
did it receive the general name of missa or mass, This change took place in 
the fourth century. The transference of the name from the Communion to the 
whole Divine service, which prepared for and followed the Lord’s supper, was 
easy and natural. ‘The Mass,” therefore, was equivalent to “the Communion,” 
as well as to the public worship of God in geueral.’ (pp. 103, 104.) Among the 
works I have recently seen of a practical character, two deserve commendatory 
mention, namely, a neat edition (Leipzig, Reclam, 1853) of the celebrated manual 
of devotion, Johann Arnd’s Paradiesgirtlein (* Arnd’s Garden of the Soul’), and : 
an elegant little collection of the best German devotional poetry (‘ Liederleben der i 
Evangelischen Kirche Auswahl’ von H. Wendebourg, Hannover, 1852), presentin ae 
specimens from Luther down to Zinzendorf and Ludwig von Pfeil. The deman 
for such books is one of the more promising signs of the revival of religion in the 
birthplace of the Reformation. 

Only two works of controversy can I here notice—they are both in their re- 
spective ways of considerable merit. He that wishes to observe the several phases 
VOL. V.—NO. IX. ° 
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of the contest between the Pope and the Saviour of mankind, will find his account 
in reading the Protestantische Monatsblitter (‘The Protestant Monthly Magazine,’ 
edited by Dr. H. Gelzer, Ist vol. to June, 1853), which is full, not only of in- 
structive news, but also of important and well-written disquisition. And he that 
would thoroughly familiarize himself with the principles and the movements of 
Jesuitism in its origin, but particularly in its actual workings, secret as well as 
open, in different parts of the world, and specially in Germany, may find full 
satisfaction in ‘ Die Propaganda, ihre Provinzen und ihr Recht’ (‘The Roman Pro- 
paganda, considered in its History, its Rights, and its Operations,’ by Dr. O. Meyer, 
2 vols. 8vo., Gottingen, 1852), in which the whole system is unveiled and laid 
open, awaiting judgment from man, preliminary to God’s judgment at the last 

eat day.—As at once a piece of information, and a token of the state of feeling 
in the Protestant Church, I may make mention of seven prizes that were, in June, 
1853, announced for public competition by Dr. Marriott, the able and zealous 
editor of ‘ The True Protestant,’ who acknowledges his obligations in the matter 
to the pecuniary liberality of an opulent, unnamed friend. The subjects on which 
the Essays are to be written are :— 

1. The Jesuits, their doctrine and their practice, in religious, moral, and politi- 
cal relations, from their origin down to the present day, with a reference to their 
connection with the Roman Catholic Church and with the Pope. 

2. On the influence of Protestantism and Catholicism on states and govem- 
ments, as well as on the life and prosperity of nations, with special reference to the 
recent attacks of the Ultramontanists on the Protestant Church. 

3. The Protestant Church founded on the Word of God alone, is the continua 
tion of the true Apostolic Church, and ——— is more ancient than the 
Roman Catholic, which is proved to have fallen away from the primitive Apostolic 
Church, by its gross deviations from Biblical truth ; these deviations to be histo- 
rically traced as they took place in the lapse of ages. 

4, The Papacy and the Bible. In the conclusion the writer will show the right 
and the obligation of the Protestant Church to offer the pure Gospel to the Roman 
Catholics. 

5. Historical proof that the Romish Church places by the side, nay, in the seat 
of Christ, the Virgin Mary as well as the saints, and that since the Council of 
Trent, the worship of the Virgin and of the saints has increased, and is still in- 
creasing, connected with an exhibition of the difference there is between the sane- 
tity of the Roman Catholic Church and the holiness required in the Gospel. 

6. On the authority of the Apocryphal writings in the Romish Church, and their 
influence on the formation of its doctrines, with special reference to the conduct in 
this matter of the Protestant communion. 

7. A pictorial exhibition of the Roman Catholic doctrine and practice, shown in 
a history or biography taken from real life, 


The ensuing statistical facts regarding the three districts of Silesia, religiously 
viewed, are not without interest. 
Breslau. Liegnitz. Oppeln. Total. 
Number of Protestants -+ 699,384 768,703 90,039 1,558,126 
Communicants, 1851 ++ 409,460 539,553 65,286 1,014,299 
= 1852 ++ 451,030 593,046 67,052 —_—‘1, 111,128 
Giving, as increase «+ 41,570 53,493 1,766 96,829 


In the same province of Silesia, there were, in 1850, received into the Protestant 
Church, 8 Jews, 368 Roman Catholic adults, with their children; while 187 chil- 
dren received Protestant baptism at the request of their fathers, who were Catholics; 
while in the year 1851, the number of Jewish converts was 26, of Roman Catholics, 
648, including three priests, and of children of Catholic fathers, baptized at their 
request, 466. TEUTONICUS, 
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To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Discoveries in the Acropolis at Athens by the French Commission—Description of the lately opened 
Tombs in the vicinity of Capua, and’ belonging successively to the Etrurians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Christians—Lecture of Raoul-Rochette at the Salle du Zodiac ; Criticism of the 
pretended Portraits of several eminent Ancients, Cicero, Clodius, Seneca, &c. 


Paris, July, 1853. 
You are aware of the explorations which, under the patronage of the French 
vernment, have been conducted for some time back in the Acropolis at Athens. 

Report on the final results, by a committee of the Academy, has just been made 
to this learned body, and received their approbation. I make from it the following 
abstract of the discoveries, 

M. Beulé, a young antiquary of great promise and enthusiasm, and the prin- 
cipal conductor of the undertaking, found, at the foot of the Acropolis and front- 
ing the central door of the Propylea, that which all things appeared to point to as 
the ancient entrance of this famous fortress, more or less restored under the Romans 
in the first centuries of our era. He discovered also, over a small extent indeed, 
but of remarkable construction, the wall of enclosure crowned or coped like the 
wall of Themistocles [that which fenced the Pyreus] with the entablatures of 
ancient temples, in which wall was opened the Doric gate of the citadel. In fine, 
he remarked, outside, five steps remaining still in their place at the foot of the 

at stairs, which rose directly to the Propylea. Thus much had been announced 

t year in a communication to the Academy, which saw such promise in these 
beginnings as to commend their prosecution to the pecuniary protection of the 
government. This was given with the usual alacrity and liberality. The object 
now of the explorers was to bring to light the whole entrance by removing the 
immense quantity of earth, rubbish, and constructions in which it was buried, by 
opening in any way consistent with prudence a wide breach in the vast modern 
bastion which concealed it. 

This was effected after three months of continuous efforts, and the application 
of 250 Ibs, of powder, with great precaution. The general results may be reduced 
to the four or five following heads :— 

Ist. The parallelism of the exterior facade, as newly discovered, of the Acropolis, 
and the grand facade of the Propylea—the first being about 24 yards wide, the 
other a little less, and this space divided into three equal parts: in the middle a 
wall all of marble, pierced with a Doric door, exactly in the axis of the central 
door of the Propylea ; on the right and left a square tower of stone advancing to 
defend the entrance of the citadel—all these form a general plan of a fortified 
entrance, of a simplicity and a harmony quite antique and quite Greek, which 
seems to combine in one and the same conception the discovered entrance and the 


pylea, 

2nd. The middle wall, preserved in its full height, which is seven yards, com- 
posed of marbles taken from different monuments, and in which are embedded 
seven pedestals bearing inscriptions, of which there is none that is not anterior to 
the second century after Christ, proves, by this alone, that if the construction be 
of the Roman epoch, which is not doubtful, it cannot fall lower than the third 
century and the reign of Valerian, where the positive testimonies of Zozimus and 
Zonaras tend, in fact, to fix it, On the other hand, the materials composing the j 
wall have been arranged with a certain taste, a certain regularity which seem 
inspired by an antique model; and as M. Beulé observes, the frieze especially, 
which crowns the wall with its triglyphs, accords too well with the triglyphs de- 
corating the walls of the Propylea not to be a reminiscence of the primitive plan. 
The same may be said of a band of black marble of Eleusis, which is also found 
in the Propylea, namely, at the Pinacotheca. 

3rd. The towers—and this is one of the most important points of the new dis- 
coveries—appear to have been razed by the Roman soldiers to three yards and a 
half above the earth, at the time of the destruction of the walls on the taking of 
Athens by Sylla. This is why they have not been rebuilt, and that they date back 
to an epoch long anterior to that of the wall, and undoubtedly Hellenic. Recourse 
was had, in order to give them elevation without addition, to —" them with ; 
Ss 
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stone along to the rock whereon they rest; a plan which doubled the height by 
lowering the soil around them. Hence the exhibition here of two different epochs: 
the upper part, left intact and presenting all the characters of a construction of 
the great ages, that of Pericles or of Conon after Lysander, and the under part, 
repaired probably in the times of Valerian, when for the first time the fortifica- 
tions destroyed by Sylla were restored. Then also it was necessary to place below 
the ancient level the foundation of the wall re-edified in marble, and the thresh- 
hold of the door, in order to make it possible to reach the entrance. The Roman 
facade was therefore constructed at a lower level of base than the Greek, although 
in the same place, as is proved by the towers, which have not changed their posi 
tion, The difference between the two surfaces is a yard and three-quarters, and 
we shall presently see its bearing on the staircase. 
4th. The stairs, of which so large a number of steps have been recovered that, 
from the first day, so to say, the communication has been successfully established 
between the door of the ancient wall and that of the Propylea, must have been of 
the most imposing effect, and formed with the rest a whole full of harmony and 
grandeur. M. Beulé has demonstrated, by arguments which seem decisive, that 
the design, the disposition, and probably, also, the first construction, go back, like 
those of the towers, to the original plan, which was doubtless that of Mnesicles 
himself. But, differently from the towers, the stairs appear to have been rebuilt 
entirely at the Roman epoch, although this epoch be here, probably, anterior to 
that of rebuilding the wall. , 
5th. The stairs have, in their whole and their details, furnished M. Beulé with a field 
of particular observations and discoveries of great interest. Thus he has remarked 
at the height of the central pillar, the probable existence of two small doors, one 
on each side. That on the north would be reached by the well-known stairs of 
Pan, at present under ground, but in the open air some thirty years ago. To the 
south door the passage would be under the temple of Victory, and it is the route, 
in fact, by which the victims ascended into the Acropolis. This is the reason why 
the steps, continued, above the doorway, are broken off in front of the passage 
which conducted to the south, and give place to very gently inclined ones, and of 
which the flags are indented deeply. Although the passage has not itself been 
recovered, M, Beulé has discovered a narrow pathway cut into the rock, in the 
middle of which is perceptible, from distance to distance, the tracks excavated by 
the feet of the animals. This pathway, which follows windingly the inequalities 
of the rock, may well be that which led primevally across the turnings of the 
Euneapyla to the primitive gate of which the Propylea has left remaining but 
one pillar, the sole witness, with the Pelasgic wall itself, of that remote epoch. 
Such is the substance of these pregnant discoveries, and in the terms of the 
committee, for in a matter of such nicety I could not venture to do more than 
translate, although the sketch will seem rather vague, I fear, except to classical or 
travelled readers. But as we are soon to have the publication of photographie 
drawings of the whole scene, and of the progressive stages of the exploration, the 
curious will be thus enabled to supply the faults of the description. 
M. Raoul Rochette, in the last number of the ‘ Journal des Savants,’ presents his 
promised revelation of the Tombs of Ancient Capua. It was known since the 
of the last century and the commencement of the present, that those ancient tombs, 
whenever the cultivation of the fields or some other accident brought here and 
there to light some of the few which had escaped the greedy search of the colo- 
nists of Julius Cesar, contained painted vases of then antique fabric (vascula antiqut 
operis), and other objects of a Greek style. The most remarkable of these earlier 
iscoveries was the celebrated Dodswell vase, made under the supervision 
Hamilton, the British ambassador at Naples. But it is in our own day, especi 
on occasion of the construction of a railway from Naples to Capua, that these 
discoveries are become numerous and important. The works commenced i 
1843 have laid bare for the space of a mile, and all along the railway, a vast necr- 
polis, of which the oldest and deepest tombs had been cut into the rock, and fur- 
nished a quantity of painted vases, for the most part of ancient style, some 
alabaster and of various shapes, objects in bronze, coins, jewellery in gold and silver, 
&c. The interest thus excited was followed up by other explorations, which pro 
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duced, in 1847, the discovery of above eighty tombs, cut likewise in the rock, and 
consequently of a high epoch, and adorned with somewhat similar objects. The 
search has been continued to the present moment though with various success, and 
it is the results of these latest efforts, which have not yet been laid before the 
public, that the French antiquary proposes to present us. His account of them, as 
far as not taken from his own personal inspection, he assures us, rests upon the 
most authentic and expert testimony. 

The tombs (he proceeds) of the most ancient date are generally cut into the 
rock at various depths, according to the circumstances of the soil, This relative 
antiquity is evinced by the fact that the tombs in question are commonly sur- 
mounted by other tombs constructed and arranged in the Roman manner, and 
furnished with objects of Roman usage, and by this further circumstance, that 
upon these Roman tombs are usually found, near the present surface, other sepul- 
chres, which are of the Christian epoch. The same general fact was observed in 
the necropolis of Nola, a city quite adjacent to Capua. There, too, were found 
generally, four stages of superposed tombs, of which the invariable order indicated 
plainly the historic succession of the divers systems of civilization which had pre- 
vailed in the living city ; that is to say, the deepest stage contained the tombs of 
the primitive population, the aboriginal inhabitants of Campania; then followed 
the Greek tombs ; in the third place the Roman tombs; and finally, near the sur- 
face, the Christian tombs. There can be no doubt, then, of this capital notion, 
that the tombs of greatest depth and cut in the rock are of those of the most 
ancient epoch of Capua, consequently of the Etruscan period. 

These tombs are of several kinds. Most commonly they are constructed of 
blocks of square form, of great dimensions, of a stone furnished by the soil, ad- 
justed without cement in the manner appropriate to high antiquity. The form is 
generally a quadrilateral, more or less oblong, and the roof is sometimes flat, 
sometimes triangular, or with flattened front, as represented in the design of the 
tomb selected by Hamilton. Sometimes, instead of stones, those tombs are formed 
of large bricks, and sometimes also those bricks are adorned with bas-reliefs, 
representing scenes of mythology or funeral ceremonies of a style the most com- 
monly archaic, In the number of these bas-reliefs, M. Raoul Rochette remarked 
himself representations of combats of armed men, some on foot, others on horseback, 
in a style and an armour which seemed peculiar and local. These bas-reliefs he 
attributes to the Samnites, the primitive masters of Capua, and thinks them the 
only authentic monument now existing, perhaps in the world, of the national art 
¢ the Samnites at an epoch anterior by a century to the medals of the ‘ Social 

ar, 

The tombs constructed of bricks, and which were lined inside by these sculp- 
tured tablets, were also adorned with antefixes facing the walls outside, and ex- 
hibiting Gorgonian masks, richly coloured on a blue ground with details in wiite, 
black, and red. Others of these antefixes present a female head in full face, of a 
a of archaic design surmounted with a palm-branch, aud entwining it in spirals, 
which must have a symbolical significance. In this the French antiquary recog- 
nizes the Nature-goddess of Asia, and thus a proof of the Asiatic origin of the 
Etrurians. 

Others of the tombs in question are constructed of marble, and they are those 
belonging to later times and of which the furniture presents less interest. But the 
greatest number are formed of simple bricks without any ornament whatever ; and 
they are those of the common class of the population, which are mingled, however, 
with the tombs of the higher classes, without any visible distinction. Some are 
found, in fine, which are simply dug into the virgin earth, become, by the long 
lapse of ages, almost as hard and compact as the roek ones; and this class of tombs, 
of the most humble kind, have commonly a lid of long bricks laid flat across them, 
or flags of stone. Such are the different sorts of tombs found in the environs of 
Capua, and always situated along the highways, which they border on either side, 
This is a circumstance which the French antiquary does not explain. But it 
arises from the touching sentiment inseparable from the primitive man, that in 
the grave he must receive solace from the contiguity of his fellows. The simple 
and superstitious have the like aversion that themselves or friends should be left 
to solitude in the night of the tomb as in that of time. It is the same con- 
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crete sentiment that placed the furniture in these ancient tombs, and even fixed 
the Christian graveyards in the midst of cities. 

After these designations, M. Raoul Rochette goes on to specify the most re. 
markable among the tombs, and of which he holds drawings, made by an Italian 
architect. One of these tombs, which was constructed of flag-stones, upon a 
pediment, with a triangular covering, formed by juxtaposed flags of the same 
stone, had a double interior, made by a wall of enclosure dividing it into two cells, 
occupied, each of them, by a skeleton, The head of these skeletons was laid 
against the main wall, and there was in the part of the outer wall which corre- 
sponded to the heads a small window, worked regularly, with an intention, says 
the writer, not to be mistaken, and which is a touching trait of primeval manners, 
This intention he no doubt deems to be to let in light. But the barbarous nations 
of Northern Asia leave such a hole to pass in food to the dead, and the savages of 
North America a similar passage for the spirit: may not either of these purposes, in 
fact or in reminiscence, be rather the object of the orifice in question? However, 
they would all three spring from the same sentiment above alluded to. A second 
sepulchre, says the writer, was of a form quite extraordinary ; it was of baked earth, 
and consisted of two pieces, of a semi-cylindrical shape, which, on being adjusted to 
one another, composed a complete cylinder; they were fixed together at the base 
by the means of a disc, painted on plaster, representing a Gorgon mask, having the 
teeth white, and the tongue, extended from the mouth, coloured red, This tomb, 
the only one of the kind as yet known, contained the bones of a young man, 
accompanied with but one object, which was a vase of Greek workmanship, 

A third tomb offers still more interest by its size, its dimensions, and also the 
objects which it contained. It was constructed of stone flags, affecting a pyramidal 
elevation, and terminated by a flat roof. The interior walls had received a coat of 
whitewash, without plaster, and on this white ground were drawn, in red, the 
figures of warriors, Along the interior of the tomb was built a bench of the same 
stone, on which rested the bones of a skeleton of gigantic height; there was also 
found a military girdle in bronze, with silver buckles in the front, an iron lance, 
and several utensils, also of bronze, suspended by iron nails to the walls of the 
sepulchral apartment. The writer thinks them the remains of a Capuan warrior, 
interred with several pieces of his armour, and of an epoch that might be thought 
anterior to the wars with the Romans. 

Thus far all details of the tombs of Capua accord with the idea of inhumation, 
which we know to have been generally, though not exclusively, practised by the 
Etruscans, who are also found to have occasionally burned their dead. From this 
the learned antiquary concludes the two modes of sepulture to have been con- 
temporaneous, not only with the two different races of the same nation, but also in 
the bosom of the same people. But he here makes the general oversight of an 
important distinction, which is, that they correspond to two successive gradations 
of civilization, and so also, it may be, to two subordinate classes of the same com- 
munity. He even interverts the order, by assigning incremation to the poor, 
whereas, on the contrary, it was the more advanced of the two usages. And he 
suggests, as the reason, that it was the more economical; while in British India 
the very reverse was the special practice of the lower castes, and for the same 
reason of economy, say our philosophers with like discernment. But, adds the 
Frenchman, the present examples were of later date, of the times of the Romans, 
Here he betrays, unconsciously, his own position. The lower classes reach im 
time the like degree of mental development, which led the upper, at an earlier 
epoch, to pass from burial to incremation, The rationale of the progress cannot be 
stated here; but the curious may consult for it a book referred to more than once, 
the ‘ Vestiges of Civilization,’ pp. 331—344. 

Another of these tombs of Capua, the most singular in point of form, and the 
most interesting for its contents, is deemed worthy of special mention. _It consists 
of a cube of stone, of four hands in all diameters, which had been hollowed into 
a spherical form, and which received a square coverlet of the same stone. The 
interior of this monolith, thus hollowed, was coloured red, and it contained, at the 
centre, a bronze vase, filled with ashes and bones. This vase, which is by itself a 
monument of the first order, was accompanied by two painted vases, of Greek 
style and ancient fabric, the one in the form of a cup, the other in that of a two 
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handled goblet. The writer promises to have more to say upon these curiosities 
in his next article. 

Still another tomb is specially curious for its style of architecture. The walls, 
consisting of single stones in blocks of great dimensions, support a quite lofty 
pyramidal roof, of which the stones, arranged also in a single layer, are resting one 

inst the other. This is a system of construction which resembles, doubtless, on 
asmall scale, that of the celebrated gallery of Tarentum, at the same time that it 
approaches the Etruscan manner by a curious circumstance. The roof, composed 
by blocks of stone, adjusted as described, instead of being pointed on the inside as 
it is on the exterior, is flattened by an horizontal lintel resting on the blocks, 
underneath the junction point, which offers something very analogous to the roof of 
the celebrated tomb of Caere, and other monuments of Etruscan and primitive 
archeology. This tomb, then, affords a confirmation of the Etruscan origin of 
Capua. It contained a female skeleton, of which the hair was still well preserved. 
It also contained several vases of blackened clay, but without figures, two rings in 
bronze, of which one was adorned with the figure of a sphynx, well executed, and 
two small bronze coins of Naples, with the stamp of a human-faced bull, 

The author reserves for the last place the Capuan tomb of most recent discovery, 
and also the most important for its mass, construction, and preservation. It is 
entirely built of blocks of stone, and raised above the ancient soil. It consists of 
a square mass, resting upon two retreating pediments, so as to constitute in the 
whole monument one of those pyramids of three truncated stages, of which the shape 
connects it closely with the pyre of the Assyrian Sun-god, and of which the 
employment thus attests the Asiatic origin of the Etruscans. The body of the 
tomb bears on each face, at the two angles, two pilasters, on which is sculptured, 
in rather low relief, an Jonic column, This is a phenomenon perfectly new in 
Etruscan antiquity, to which, certainly, belongs the present Capuan tomb. The 
Jonic column, thus sculptured eight times upon the tomb, offers accordingly all the 
characters of a primitive epoch. It has no pedestal, and the shaft retreats from 
the lower diameter to the superior, in the enormous ratio of two-thirds of that 
diameter, while the height of the shaft falls short of three modules—all cir- 
cumstances of which no examples are known in even the oldest columns of Grecian 
Doric. Upon this shaft of the column, of proportions so heavy, and inclination 
80 pyramidal, is placed a voluted capital of a form the most simple which has 
doubtless been ever observed in the Ionic order, and which must have helonged to 
its very infancy. The crowning of the monument is of kindred heaviness and 
tudeness : it consists of a broad plat-band, serving the purpose of an architrave, 
and decorated at the bottom with a row of square pieces, which are neither mutules 
nor modillions, but rather denticles, like those observed on the sort of frieze which 
crowns the pillars of the Egyptian tombs of Beni-Hassan, and which Champollion 
and his school term proto-Doric, But the same ornament is found on the tombs of 
Telmissus in Lycia; so that the style is Asiatic as well as Egyptian. Here, then, 
is another proof of the Eastern origin of the ancient Capuans, in contradiction of 
the opinion of Niebuhr. But, more than this, it would go to show that the ‘ Ionic 
order’ was of Assyrian origin, as the Doric was undoubtedly of Egyptian. In this 
way Greece would have only the credit of inventing the Corinthian, and carrying 
the two older forms to perfection. I beg your readers to take notice, in the book 
above referred to, p. 285, at the close of the chapter on architecture, of the @ 
priori affirmation of this most important doctrine. 

M. Raoul Rochette will entertain us, in a future paper, with explanations of the 
various articles of furniture found in these tombs. From my reiterated reference 
to the researches of this gentleman, and also his first-class eminence among the 
antiquaries of Europe, I had yesterday the curiosity to go to hear his weekly 
lecture. The place is an apartment on the ground-floor of the Imperial Library, 
and which is peopled around the walls with Egyptian mummies, and other me- 
Mentos that remind one of the ages of the past. At the bottom of the 
hall, to which it worthily gives its ‘name, stands the celebrated Zodiac of 
Denderah ; and, fronting the lecturer’s desk, is itself, to the reflecting, the 
Most eloquent, however mute, of all lecturers, No attention was, however, paid 
it by the lively and familiarized throng, who sat in chatting expectation of the 
appearance of the living orator, and among whom | observed some ladies at the 
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same time busy at their sewing, but who changed the needle for the note-book on 
the commencement of the lecture. 

This lecture chanced to turn upon three interesting topics, proposing to combat 
the current conceptions transmitted by statues and engravings respecting three 
celebrated characters of antiquity. The first discussed was Cicero, whose busts 
were denied to be genuine, as representing him with a lank, melancholy, mortified 
expression of countenance, whereas he himself, in his letters to Atticus and other 
places, says M. Raoul Rochette, describes his face as, on the contrary, expansive, 
animated, jovial. And this would certainly best consort with his oratorical 
temperament, a temperament rarely coupled with a rigid, reflective countenance, 
Witness Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and even Chatham. The same remark would cast 
a doubt upon the shrivelled portraits of Demosthenes, although his oratory also 
was exceptionally stringent. The alleged mistake in respect to Cicero was imputed 
by the lecturer to modern archeologists, and more especially Visconti—who, on 
insufficient data, and from other motives, often personal, proclaim some unknown 
busts or statues as genuine portraits of eminent ancients. 

The second case of this misconstruction animadverted on by the lecturer, was 
the fatal enemy of Cicero, the infamous Clodius. In some part of Italy, I forget 
where, there are still preserved two statues—the one of a man dressed in female 
clothes, and the other of a woman, and which are shown as representing the 
historically-known device of the said Clodius to obtain an interview with Cesar’s 
wife, for the purpose of corrupting her; in the exclusively female sanctuary of the 
Bona Dea, But the French antiquary, from a multitude of indications which I 
cannot specify, thinks this to be another great mistake. These two confronted 
statues he conceives to be, respectively, Achilles and one of the daughters of 
Lycomedes, and to form portion of a group which would have been made up 
originally of the other daughters, the king himself, Ulysses, Neoptolemus, and the 
other details, as drawn by Ovid after Homer. 

The third subject of his illustration was still more interesting or suggestive. In 
all Italian explorations there is turned up, with singular frequency and on both 
busts and statuettes, a curtained, sanctified cast of countenance, which, among 
other characteristics, wears a sparse and shaggy beard. This is taken to be Seneca’s, 
on the ipse dixit of Visconti. Two objections have been made to his construction. 
First, it has been urged that Seneca was not in early ages a personage of sufficient 
eminence to have occasioned these general honours; and secondly, what was more 
peremptory, that he must, as Roman, have shaved his beard. Answering the 
former by the literary popularity of Seneca, Visconti replied to the latter, that the 
portrait was but ‘badly shaven,’ And to judge by even his own drawing of it, 
which was exhibited to us by the lecturer, it must be said to have been very badly 
so indeed—in somewhat the sense that Horace Walpole assented to the assurance 
of Dr, Robertson’s being a ‘moderate Whig’ by a ‘very moderate.’ In other 
words, the portrait was very plainly not shaven at all. It therefore is not that of 
Seneca, said the lecturer. And not being Roman it must be Greek, and among the 
Greeks some great philosopher, whose aspect is not elsewhere recorded or recog- 
nized. The learned antiquary would not venture to specify names; he would 
merely say his general impression pointed to Chrysippus. The conjecture seemed 
to me felicitous beyond what he perhaps suspected. Chrysippus, it is known 
traditionally, was the most advanced of the Stoic moralists, and consequently most 
akin to the Christian system. It was this which brought him, on the eve of the 
advent of Christianity, a general reverence that would have also sought expression 
in the way in question. 

The manner, too, of the lecturer was interesting by its liveliness, although he 
nasalizes beyond the licence of even his nation. He is a gentleman about some 
55 years old; of lowish stature, French head, and the forehead of an antiquary, 
that is to say, a little pedantic and pugnacious, 
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Discovery of numerous Coins of the ancient colony of Naxos —Fixation of the site of Ovid's place of 
exile by an inscription discovered at Varna—Character of Latronne, the late eminent archeologist 
—His explanation of the Zodiac of Denderah, and of the Statue of Memnon—Discovery of mural 
paintings of the Middle Ages at Avignon, and their description as masterpieces of the art—Remi- 
niscences of the Bible at Nineveh—A late discovery, illustrative of the topography of the Odyssey 
—Arrival of Egyptian antiquities. 

Paris, August, 1853. 

The papers mention two discoveries of some antiquarian interest. One was 
made in the vicinity of Messina in Sicily. In digging on the site of the ancient 
eolony of Naxos—founded 784 years before our era—the workmen came upon four 
urns, composed of baked earth, and containing some 3000 Greek coins. The 
material of the coin is bronze, and the date varies from the sixth down to the 
fourth century before Christ. Thus covering, more or less consecutively, a range 
of two hundred years, this precious collection must throw fresh light upon at least 
the local, perhaps the insular history. It has been sent to the Bourbon Museum 
of Naples. 

The second discovery, reported in an Athenian journal, is said to have been 
made in Bulgaria, It consists of two inscriptions in Greek. One of these establishes 
the site of the ancient Tomos, so famous as the place of exile of Ovid; the other, 
found at Varna, also identifies this city with the ancient Greek colony of Odessus, 
Thus would be refuted the opinion which, on the contrary, identified Varna with 
Dionysiopolis, and misled Catherine to give its classic name to the commercial port 
of Odessa. —— 

Here is an interesting sketch of two of the principal achievements that the 
science of archeology has yet to boast—the explanation of the Statue of Memnon 
and of the Zodiac of Denderah, 1 translate from a recent notice on the chief 
performer in both the feats, the competitor as well as countryman of Champollion 
—Latronne, The writer is illustrating the character of this great antiquary, of 
which the following was, it seems, a leading eccentricity. 

One of the many singularities of this man, so formidable in polemics, and so 
fervid in the strife of controversy, was his patience in awaiting success. More 
than once M. Latronne, after having thrown out a bold idea, left it thenceforth 
during ten or fifteen years to make its way. Meanwhile, upon this hint, the 
critical learned and the curious traveller, French and foreign, had gone to work 
with assiduity. Texts, drawings, and specimens poured in on every side. Then, 
resuming the idea, to which so many had contributed, but which still remained 
essentially his own, Latronne made himself umpire of the competition which he 
had opened, selected from the rich materials now accumulated to his hand, and 
rejecting some, adopting others, revised at intervals the whole inquiry, until at 
last he produced a consummated result. 

Such results were, for instance, his curious publications on the antiquity of the 
zodiacs found in Egypt, and on the age of Egyptian monuments in general. It 
was a commonly received opinion that all the temples of this country appertained 
to the Pharaonic epoch, and that the zodiacs which they contained must have been 
consequently sculptured some twenty-five or thirty centuries before our era. M. 
Latronne, in 1817, undertook the revision of this theory, which he considered as 
exceedingly problematical. By the interpretation of some inscriptions, he soon 
arrived at the conviction that their object was to commemorate the completion and 
even the erection of certain temples by the Greek kings. In 1821 he developed this 
opinion in the Journal des Savants. Great scandal and vehement agitation took place 
among the settled doctrines, In 1823 he treated the question anew. This work was 
hot quite through the press, when the architects Huyot and Gau recognized several 
styles,and, by consequence, several epochs of construction in the Egyptian monuments, 
and classed among the most recent the temple of Denderah. Then Champollion, 
having discovered the phonetic alphabet, read the hieroglyphic legends of Nero and 
Commodus on the bas-reliefs accompanying the zodiacs of Denderah and Esnéh. 
Finally, M. Caillaud brought from Thebes a mummy, of which the case interiorly 
painted contained at once a planisphere' exactly the same as that of Denderah, and 
a Greek inscription with the date of the reign of Trajan. Thenceforth the 
demonstration of what M. Latronne had advanced was superabundantly supplied : 
the zodiacal representations were at a single blow curtailed of their venerable age 
by three thonsand years. It is thus that Champollion, MM. Huyot, Gau, and 
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Caillaud, by their toilsome investigations on the spot, had collected the proofs of 
that which M. Latronne had seen distinctly without leaving Paris. 

In this ‘ question of the zodiac,’ M. Latronne enjoyed a sort of pleasure for which 
he had a particular relish, that of attacking an erroneous and accredited opinion, 
In the great affair of the vocal statue, otherwise styled the ‘ Memnonian question,’ 
the situation of the subject was quite different. Not an adversary showed himself 
—it was a case without an advocate ; there was no one to be contradicted. What, 
then, was to be done? 

It is known that in the plain of Thebes there are two statues seated melan- 
cholily beside each other for now some four thousand years,—giants which, 
standing up, would reach the height of a hundred feet, and both of which represent 
King Amenophis III. Twenty-seven years before the Christian era one of these 
monoliths was cracked by an earthquake, and the upper portion all detached from 
the mass. At the commencement of the third century it was replaced by Septimius 
Severus in the condition which it occupies to the present day. The legs are 
covered with inscriptions, Egyptian, Greek, and Latin. The first revealed to 
Champollion their mysterious signification, and permitted him to read the name 
and the royal titles of Amenophis III., who reigned some twenty-seven hundred 
years before Christ. The others, traced by personages of every condition, generals, 
prefects, magistrates, women, simple officers, in the midst of which shines the name 
of an emperor, attest this to be the statue so famous since the Ptolemies as that of 
Memnon. During the two first centuri¢s of the Roman domination, the colossus 
of Memnon, in its fractured state as just described, was the monument which, next 
to the pyramids, excited the most vividly the curiosity of travellers, on account of 
the sounds which it emitted. To the ancients this phenomenon remained always 
inexplicable: some suspected it, very wrongly, of being a cheat; to the greater 
number it was a prodigy, the supernatural result of magic power. Saint Jerome 
declared this voice of the statue an oracle of the false gods, and an inspiration of 
the devil. On the revival of letters the learned spoke of the colossus upon the 
authority of the ancient writers, but without knowing if it existed still. Then 
came Pococke, who brought back with him a drawing of the two statues, and an 
incorrect copy of a part of the inscriptions. This was long a theme for the labours 
of the erudite, who could not reach a satisfactory explanation. Finally, the 
authors of the ‘Description of Thebes’ declared expressly that the question was 
insoluble. Oh, there was the rub! this precisely was what was requisite to set 
Latronne at work. To proclaim the question to be arduous to the degree of insolu- 
bility was to inspire him with an invincible desire of finding the solution. 

Here, again, his progress and procedure in this task, the support which he 
derived from all sides, the originality of this inquiry which he executes in his 
cabinet upon documents which others are to bring him from afar—all this presents 
the mind with an interesting study. In 1824, an English consul, by the name of 
Salt, had copies taken of all the Latin and Greek inscriptions of the colossus, and 
transmitted them to the Royal Society of Literature of London, who passed them 
immediately to M. Latronne. They were much more exact and legible than those 


of Pococke. In 1838, Nestor Lhote took on the spot, not now copies, but impressions» 


of the inscriptions. He set out on his return to France, designing his collection 
for M, Latronne. An accident by sea destroyed the whole. Fortunately the star 
of M. Latronne would have it that this traveller should have been gifted with the 
rarest perseverance. He came back to Paris but to obtain from the government 
the means of setting out anew. He returned into Egypt, repassed over all the 
traces of his former journey, took again with noble zeal his imprints of all the 
Memnonian texts, and delivered them, in fine, to M. Latronne altogether, classed 
in the order of the inscriptions on the statue. It was absolutely as if the colossus 
itself, transported from its place, had been deposited upon the desk of our philo- 
logist. Luckier than Mahomet, M. Latronne had not to go to the mouatain; It 
came tohim. With the copies of Salt, and the imprints by Nestor Lhote, he finds 
himself in full possession of the whole question; he thenceforth knows more of 
Memnon than all the travellers to Egypt. The testimonies of Diodorus, 

Strabo, of Pausanias, of Lucian, of Pliny, he weighs and discusses with authority. 
The inscriptions mutilated by time or by the hand of man, or incorrectly written 
by the Greeks and Romans themselves, he rectifies and fills up with that sagacity 
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which in him arose occasionally to a pitch of divination. After having published 
in the first place his ‘Greek and Latin Inscriptions of the Colossus of Memnon,’ 
and afterwards the ‘ Vocal Statue,’ he returns a third time to the subject in 1848, 
in the second volume of his magnificent work— Recueil des Inscriptions Grecques 
et Latines de l’ Egypte, 

I have only space for the explanation of the vocality of the statue. Respecting 
the inscriptions I will merely add a word. Of the seventy-two indited in Greek 
or Latin characters, thirty-five are dated and comprised between the reigns of 
Nero and Septimius Severus; twenty-seven are of the time of Hadrian, seven 
of which were written while this Emperor and Sabina his wife were at Thebes, 
which was the most memorable epoch of the vocal statue. I add that one inscrip- 
tion consists of only two words, engraved in bold and enormous characters—the 
Emperor Hadrian. With regard to the vocal property, the following is Latronne’s 
solution :— 

What was the cause (proceeds the writer before me) of the vocal phenomenon, and 
how came it that Amenophis was transformed into Memnon? This M. Latronne 
has examined with his usual lucidity. He informs us that Memnoun was, in the 
Egyptian tongue, the name of a district of Thebes where the dead were prepared 
forembalmment. Of this Memnoun the Greeks of the times of the Ptolemies made 
Memnonia, aud the broken statue being in the neighbourhood of the Memnonia, it 
was called Memnon. Then, according to their poetic usage, the Greeks thereon 
built up a scaffolding, and framed upon the vocal power our ingenious history. 
This colossal Memnon became the son of Aurora. The dews, that every morning 
were seen to trickle down its cool surface, were the tears of the mourning mother 
over the premature death of her son; in fine, the sounds were the plaintive accents 
of the son responding to her grief. As to the real explanation of the phenomenon, 
it was simple. A property peculiar to the sort of stone of which the statue is 
made, consists in its fracturing into flaws by the alternative action of the deep 
moisture of the nights and the intense heat of the days. Hence the sonorous 
creaking which all antiquity took for a miracle. Champollion often heard a 
similar sound in the granite quarries of Syéne, and in the granite department of 
Karnac. This sonorous vibration cannot take place in a mass of rock which is 
homogeneous and a sound. When the statue in question was entire, no 
sound whatever had escaped it ; broken, it became the vocal wonder of the world. 
Septimius Severus, in directing the restoration of the upper part, in hopes of still 
improving the voice, did but reduce the statue to complete silence. No unfit 
emblem of other ‘ restorers’ of antiquity ! 

I sent you, in my July letter, an analysis of the description, by M. Raoul 
Rochette, of certain tombs of ancient Capua, and mentioned that this antiquary 
was to give, in a future paper, a critical examination of the artistic portion of the 
contents. This he has proceeded with in the last number of the same journal, 
The antique objects of the tombs in question he distributes into three classes :— 
‘Ist. Painted vases of clay; 2nd. Vases and figured objects of bronze; 3rd. 
Figurettes and bas-reliefs of baked earth;’ the medals which were also found 
there will form the subject of a special article. 

The first or argillaceous clays engross entirely the present paper. I do not find 
the details of sufficient popular or general interest to sketch them in any amplitude 
for your readers. I will merely, therefore, note you the structural character of 
the chief objects, and the general tenor of the painted symbols that adorn them. 

The shape is commonly either that of a drinking-cup (patera) or a pitcher 
(amphora), sometimes two-handled, and the correspondence between these two 
utensils is obvious. The figures are most generally painted in red, upon a black 
ora yellow ground ; the latter being, it seems, the earlier of the two usages. But 
instances have also occurred where, on the contrary, the ground was red, and then 
the figures were in black, which is deemed the latest of the three fashions, I say 
fashions, for the author appears to think the thing a mere caprice. The succession 
which he alludes to is recognized but as a fact, derived alone from archeological 
evidence. But this fact involves a principle, a progression, a philosophy, and is 
susceptible of demonstration a priori, It is much to be regretted that archeologists 
Tremain unsconcious of the first grand requisite of their inquiries, a gradation of 
esthetical history. It would enable them to pour new life into the withered relics 
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of their subject-matter, and make the results of popular interest and universal 
elucidation. 

As to the subjects of these fictile paintings, they are generally Bacchanalian; and 
not Bacchanalian merely, but some of them are even obscene. The jolly god 
himself, adorned with vine-leaves, and flanked by women, holds the central place, 
on either semi-circumference, amongst the vases. And then, the bordering on the 
interior is decked with nymphs, menads, satyrs, in all their attributes and attitudes 
of infamy. What a viaticum to place beside the lifeless body of a friend or relative 
in preparation for the serious passage of the grave! And yet it was not so unsuit- 
able when we consider that he was expected to encounter in his new existence 
another Capua. 

Connected with this notion is another fact which the author mentions, but 
unaccompanied, as usual, with the explanation. One of the rarest of those Capuan 
vases for exquisite finish and design, is kept in fragments by a neighbouri 
vender of antiquities. ‘For, unfortunately,’ says our antiquary, ‘it had been 
burned in antiquity ; a thing which happened but in case of vases of special value, 
which used to be hla and broken on the funeral pyre of the dead.’ But where- 
fore this qaeer custom, he does not say. It was clearly, however, in keeping with 
the combustion and the destruction to which the body, which the vase was destined 
for, was now subjected. Thus the Siamese throw written papers on the funeral 
pyre of their dead when they wish the contents to be transmitted with them to the 
future world. It was simply on the samé principle that all these vases were buried 
whole, while the bodies they accompanied had been interred in their integrity, 
And the bodies ceased to be so from a tranformation of the religious sentiment. 
The process of incremation was a final effort to preserve the body in the — 
condition of ashes, from the decay, the annihilation, which long experience 
shown to await it, in the case of burial, and even of embalmment. And this 
ultimacy of the usage and advancement of the doctrine explain, accordingly, the 
higher perfection observed in the burned and broken vases: it was simply that they 
belonged to a long posterior age of art, as the combustion of the dead does toa 
maturer age of intellect. It is thus that a touch of philosophy resolves exceptious 
and eccentricities—or rather what antiquaries so consider—into harmony and 
rule. 

But instead of any similar effort or attention to the moral side, to the psychical 
meaning of these curious articles of the Capnan tombs, M. Raoul Rochette com- 
ments alone on the technicalities of style and ornament, and in support of his 
favourite thesis, the Etrurian origin of Capua. I do not dispute this origin, nor the 
importance of its discovery, nor even the probatory value of his criticism of the 
vases. But I conceive (and have over and over, I trust, exemplified in these 
letters) that the facts themselves which he proceeds upon, demand a previous ex- 
planation, and that this requisite would, at the same time, besides enforcing his 
special object, supply fresh sources of general interest and instruction. However, 
there may be something of this kind as yet to come, when he is treating the two 
remaining heads of Bronze Objects and Medals, 

A French religious publication, the Revue des Bibliothéques paroissiales, reports 
the following very interesting discoveries. They consist of certain paintings of 
the highest importance to Christian esthetics, and just recovered at Avignon, 
beneath thick coatings of plaster and whitewash. 

They were found, some in the apartment which was once the chapel of St 
Jerome of the ancient Church of the Celestines, and the other upon one of the 
walls of the chapel which was founded in 1431, in the Church of Saint-Pierre-de- 
Luxembourg, and near the tomb of Saint John Réolin, bishop of Autun, 

‘This is, certainly, says the writer, one of the most ‘beautiful pages which the 
painting of the middle-ages has bequeathed us.. The Campo-Santo of Pisa can, 
in the judgment of the most erudite critics, and the most competent artists, show 
nothing more perfect or better preserved. The picture. which in its utmost 
breadth may measure about two yards, is painted on the ceiling of the chapel of 
Réolin, and is composed of twelve figures. The following are the subjects repre- 
sented :— 

A vast landscape. On the right, the interior of a church, of which the finely- 
veined ceiling is painted in ocean-blue. The arches, which are circular, rest om 
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marble colonnades of extreme lightness, and which present, upon their Gothic 
capitals, some statues of a composition combining boldness of design with marvel- 
lous delicacy of execution. The artist, so to say, has pierced the Christian temple 
through and through, to let the light in upon the principal scene of this mysterious 
composition, 

Magdalene is kneeling at the foot of an altar of primitive simplicity, and on the 
middle of which beams a chalice of gold (in Roman style), covered with the pal- 
lium. This altar has no other ornaments than a picture on a golden ground, 
representing Jesus crucified and bleeding, the head surrounded with a glory in 
shape of a Byzantine cross, and the two Marys at his feet. Covered with her pro- 
fusion of long yellow hair, of which the last ringlets roll on the marble of the floor, 
a glory around her brow, and her hands clasped together, Magdalene is going to 
receive communion from a holy bishop, wearing a stole and lofty mitre of gold, 
holding in one hand the holy sacrament, and in the other the paten, This head 
of a bishop is evidently a portrait. On both sides of the altar, two lovely chil- 
dren, side by side, on their knees, wearing a red robe, and over it a white dalmatic, 
hold, extended under the hands of the officiating bishops, the napkin of the eucha- 
ristic banquet. Three ecclesiastics, in surplices so long as to scarce leave visible 
the lower edges of their garments—of which one is blue, another rose colour, and 
the third mt attend, collected and kneeling at the august ceremony. One of 
them holds a double wax-light, twisted spirally towards the middle. They have 
all three, like the choral children, the monacal crown of tonsure, 

In the middle of the painting, and on the fore ground, a road is opened, which 
crosses first the thicket of a wood, after winds up the verdant side of a hill, and 
then, enclosed between two parapets, leads, through several sinuosities to a white 
house, adjoining which is an enclosure of high walls. Not far off, on the left, 
arises a Gothic cross of stone. On a remoter ground, is distinguished vaguely a 
wall, haying towards the middle a gate, flanked by two turrets. On the back- 
goand, towards the summit of the hill, there arises something like the trunk of a 

ed tree, 

On the left, upon the fore-ground, and near a cell shaded by tall trees, a vene- 
rable hermit, with bald head and long grey beard, wrapped in a cloak and ample 
cassock of hair, the feet bare, contemplates, in astonishment, the communion of 
Magdalene. He carries at his girdle a rosary, with enormous stones, and terminated 
by a Greek cross, He is leaning with the right hand upon a clumsy and crooked 
staff, having at the end a rudely-sculptured human head, The left hand is lified 
over his head, to save the eyes from the dazzling light that descends upon him 
from above. In fact, the firmament of the picture is quite open. Magdalene is 
represented in the azure of heaven, a glory around her brow, her hands joined 
upon her breast, covered along to the feet, as with a garment, by her flowing hair, 
and borne aloft by four angels, with wings extended and tipped with gold. It isa 
veritable Assumption, ‘The four transporting angels are of infinite elegance ; they 
are clothed in rich white robes, over which are floating, light and graceful, their 
long and rosy-coloured scarfs. 

othing, concludes the writer, can express the charm, the suavity, and above 
all, the finish of this original composition. Except some gilt portions, which have 
been a little damaged, the whole is in fine colour and in perfect preservation. I 
beg to add that I have allowed him to speak his rapture in his own language, with 
all its Romish technicality and medieval veneration. 

There are, it seems, other antiquities, besides the architectural, at Mossul. M. 
Place, the French consul, engaged in searching for the latter, sends us, also, in a 
private letter, the following samples of popular religion, 

‘This country,’ says he, ‘abounds in the most curious reminiscences ; and here 
is one that will undoubtedly surprise you. Last week, the town of Mossul has 
celebrated three fast days, followed by a day of recreation, in commemoration of 
the penitence imposed on the Ninevites by Jonas. As the observance takes place 
from time immemorial in this country, it seems quite natural, and I heard nothing 
of it the last year till it was long past. But this year I resolved to be a witness to 
it myself, and you may say that you have it from a consul present on the spot, 
that a whole city consecrates annually, and in the manner just described, one of 
the strangest and oldest stories of the Bible. What is still more striking is, that 
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the Mussulmen themselves respect this tradition and keep the festival the same 
day with the Christians. 

‘It is true that the Koran has an entire chapter devoted to Jonas, and that in 
front of Mossul, there is, upon an artificial mound, a very venerated mosque, 
deemed to cover the tomb of the Hebrew prophet. It is even so venerated, 
although we know this hillock to contain some of the most precious archeological 
relics of Assyria, it is not possible for us to submit it to exploration. To touch 
the earth that holds the tomb of Jonas would be to kindle a revolution. Every 
Friday, at the hour of prayer, it is a place of pilgrimage to the multitude. 

‘ Connect these facts with the respect which still surrounds the tomb of Daniel at 
Suza, where men of all religions assemble to pray, and which could not be violated 
without exposing oneself to massacre, and tell me if there be a country which 
could interest more your ancient pupil. [M. Place has doubtless heard of the 
late revival of religion—though not the religion of the Bible—at home, and might 
think of courting ‘the powers that be’ by this sly suggestion of his pious sym 
pathies, ]}—— 

‘Would you wish, he proceeds, another reminiscence of the Bible, which is the 
more curious in that its existence does not depend on the will of men? You 
remember the famous fish of the youthful Toby, of which it seemed difficult to 
admit the existence in a river where one would scarce expect a fish so large as to 
frighten a man. 

* Well, this fish does exist; it is frequently caught in the Tigris, and I assure you 
that it is armed with terrible teeth. When I shall be more at leisure, I will go, 
with some assistants, to catch one of the largest size attainable, and if I succeed, I 
will carry the skin to the Museum of Natural History. I was brought one, in 
fact, yesterday: but, in the first place, it was not I who caught it, and then it 
weighed scarcely three hundred pounds; it was too small. I gave it to my 
Christian workmen, who were fasting.’ 

A late account from Rome says, that a learned Hellenist, of the Vatican library, 
has just made a discovery of great importance to the ancient topography and the 
explanation of the poems of Homer. 

here were found, a few years ago, in the basement of a house which was pulled 
down in the street Graziosa, on the Esquiline Hill and near the Santa-Maria- 
Maggiore, two quite remarkable Roman frescos. In 1850, in demolishing a house 
adjacent to the former, six other pictures, of which five are in a state of periect 
preservation, were turned up. ‘They represented the different episodes of the 
voyage of Ulysses, such as this prince relates them to Antinous in the Odyssey, 
These curious paintings, detached with care, are now in the Museum of 
capital, 

After having studied the scenes, the savant alluded to has proved, from the 
interpretation of a verse of the Odyssey, that the first of the paintings, of which 
the subject is the arrival of Ulysses in the country of the Lestrigons, represents 
the environs of Terracina. This verse (the 104th of the 7th book) and the picture 
are in perfect accord with the perspective which is present at this day by the sea- 
port named, Thus is found elucidated a point hitherto obscure in ancient geogra- 
phy ; for no one could say exactly where lay the port and city of the Lestrigons. 

A letter from Alexandria, dated the 5th of August, announces the departure 
thence of a French post-steamer, having on board, for our menagerie, a living 
hippopotamus, and a large number of cases full of Egyptian antiquities. Here 
will be probably a harvest of materials for your correspondent. 
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Explanation of the astronomical Table found by Champollion in the tomb of Rhamses VI. at Thebes ; 
its importance towards a reconstruction of Ancient Chronology—Jewish antiquities on the borders 
of the Dead Sea ; ruins of Sodom, Gomorrah, &c.; the American discovery of Lot’s Wife; veracity 
of the local traditions about the accursed cities, and strange omission of any mention of the 
catastrophe in the Bible; its true and natural cause ; description and explanation of the ‘Tomb 
of the Kings’ at Jerusalem—Explorations of a Roman Cemetery at Lillebonne, in France—Curious 
contents of the tombs of infants, of whom the bodies were interred unburned— Explanation of this 
anomaly— Philosophical rationale of the three successive modes of sepulture : Interment, Embalm- 
meut, Incremation. 


Paris, Sept. 1853. 


A Famous document, found by Champollion in the tomb of Rhamses VI. at Thebes, 
has been the subject of two most interesting memoirs by M. Biot, of which the 
second has just been read before the Academy. The discoverer, with his usual 
almost preterhuman intuition, had conjectured the contents to bea table of the 
risings of certain stars, distributed from fifteen nights to fifteen nights for an entire 

ear; but death prevented his proceeding to demonstration and specification. This 
is the task which M, Biot, beneath the weight of his fourscore years, has brought 
his immense learning, both astronomical and mathematical, to accomplish. 

The questions to be settled were successively as follows :—Was the nature of the 
document such as Champollion had indicated—to wit, a list of the risings of stars ? 
Of what kind were the risings? What was the principle of their arrangement? 
To what period did their dates refer? Which were the stars selected, or were they 
constellations? Very few readers would imagine the vast variety of researches, as 
well historical as astronomical and mathematical, which are involved in the fixation 
of these few particulars, left without date or other direction, as it were, afloat on 
the chartless ocean of primeval Egypt. Of the landmarks thus established or ex- 
plored by M. Biot, I can cite, however, but the following curious specimen :— 

The Egyptian year, it is known, was measured not exactly like ours: it con- 
sisted roundly of 365 days, whereas in reality the earth makes its revolution round 
the sun in 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 48 seconds nearly. This surplus our 
present calendar takes in by the contrivance of intercalating a day in every 
fourth year ; but the Egyptians never bethought them of an expedient so seemingly 
simple. Their years were left to count on regularly without any rectification, and 
therefore ran into progressive discord with the true period, until the error brought 
round their seasons, through vast but calculable tracts of time, into exact harmony 
with the European or astronomical, Well, an instance of this concordance must 
have occurred in the reign of Rhamses; and the special position of the heavens, at 
the precise date of the coincidence, is that exactly of which the document found in 
his tomb presents the table! 

Here then is one point rescued from the chronological chaos. M. Biot, by its 
aid, has determined three or four others. He has established that the principal 
star of the table was Sirius; that the risings were heliacal: and that three of them 
occurred respectively in the years 1240, 1390, and 1444 before our era. 

Special attention is directed by the learned Academician to two conclusions 
which he deduces from his disquisitions: one, the fact of the strange perfection 
which the document supposes in the practical astronomy of Egypt at this early 
date; the other, the pis. sect that all the so-called Egyptologists should set to 
searching for similar records in other tombs, it being—in consequence of such pro- 
ficiency, and also the testimony of Aristotle—more than probable that there were 
Tegisters of several eclipses of the sun and moon, and of which the recovery would 
complete our means of reconstructing ancient chronology. 

The solid grounds of the last suggestion are incontestable. Not so with the 
mental forwardness inferred by M. Biot. He found indeed this specimen of ancient 
Egyptian astronomy, on being compared with our solar tables, of great exactness. 
Such a work, he thinks, extended systematically through an entire year, supposes 
numberless observations, continued long and perseveringly, with a judicious choice 
of the stars whose risings took place exactly at the assigned intervals. But the 
structure of the table he deems more surprising still; and most wonderful of all, 
its execution, its idea; for the thing was practicable but at the precise date when 
it was tried, or at the epoch of coincidence between the solar and Egyptian years. 

But does he know that this was choice, and not chance—that is, a result of the 
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perennial repetition of the trial? The observations and the assiduity required to 
make them are not out of measure with the known patience and primevality of the 
Egyptian priesthood. In short, the wonder of M. Biot is in large part an illusions 

M. Prosper Merimée, an eminent antiquary and French senator, has lately pub- 
lished, in the Moniteur, a very curious critique on the Holy Land. The occasion 
was the book of M. F, de Saulcy, entitled, A Voyage around the Dead Sea and in 
the Biblical Lands,» a book of which I may possibly send you an early notice, 
Meanwhile I give you an abstract of the lucubrations of the learned critic, 

He begins with chiding the incredulity with which the oral statements of M, 
de Saulcy had been received, it seems, on his return, by the French savants,> The 
observations were many of them questioned, and his conclusions from them denied, 
1t was insinuated politely that he had forgottea what lay before his eyes, and even 
that he had seen what had no existence. This, according to the critic, is the usual 
fate of new opinions in France ; and the thing is very natural, he adds sarcastically, 
It is of bad example among the erudites, that instead of discussing and correcting, 
of amplifying and commenting, the dry texts, one should permit himself to go and 
see, at his private expense and with ‘the eyes of the head’ (according to the 
expression of Napoleon), the places mentioned in these texts. The learned trade 
must not be spoiled. ‘ I know,’ he says, ‘ of an inscription on which have been 
published some ten volumes, and on which it were needless to write half a page, 
had it only occurred to go and see it. Happily the thing was never thought of,’ 

In the same vein of French banter, the critic also makes allusion to the famous 
American expedition, of some three or four years ago, to the Dead Sea, and which 
resulted in the recovery of the identical wife of Lot, and in the striking foul of the 
submerged belfries of Gomorrah. The southern shores, he says, of the Dead Sea 
were, before M. de Saulcy, little known. Since the destruction of Jerusalem, not a 
Frank (meaning Western Christian) had set his foot on the eastern coast, with the 
exception of a few Americans, who, with the practical spirit of their nation, took 
the notion, in 1848, to launch a boat upon the Jordan, in which they navigated the 
Dead Sea. These gentlemen, who scarcely ever left the boat for land, have ae- 
quitted themselves marvellously in their hydrographic labours; but they appear to 
have accepted a little lightly their confirmations of the old opinions about the 
sea and its environs. I know not if they hooked their anchor upon the point ofa 
steeple of Sodom; but they have perfectly recognised the wife of Lot in one of the 
blocks of salt precipitated from the mountain on the south of the Lake Asphaltites. 
They found her pellmell with some hundreds of others, which without doubt had 
been her waiting-maids, and thus considered beneath notice. M. de Saulcy has 
looked closer into the matter—not through any incredulity of philosophic prepos- 
session, but he has contracted certain habits from his Polytechnic-School education 
which temper down the effervescence of the imagination. He has seen neither 
Madame Lot on the borders of the lake, nor the steeples of Sodom atthe bottom of 
the water; and this has been imputed to him as a crime. 

That the cursed cities have in reality been engulfed in the Dead Sea is a fact 
of which few people doubt, because it has been said for ages, and is reiterated over 
and over. But who has said it first? This is what I have never been at the 
trouble of ascertaining. Descartes has written, paraphrasing an apothegm of the 
Seven Sages, ‘ that we should never take anything for true, unless we knowit 
evidently to be such.’ But the Bible does not say that Sodom and the other cities 
of the Pentapolis have been submerged beneath the waters. Not a syllable on the 
subject in the historians of profane antiquity. Nota word in the Fathers of the 
Church. The honour of the invention belongs, we must own it, to the Mussulmen 
doctors; but whence have they derived it? It is difficult to say: perhaps from 
the same repository whence they drew the Simorgua, the mountain of leaf, and the 
magic mirror of Alexander. Besides, their version has the inconvenience of being 
irreconcileable with the localities. If, as has been recently pretended, the Dead Sea 
had been formed by accumulation of the waters of the Jordan in the gulf said to 
have swallowed up the doomed cities—instead of being co-existent with this river, 
and destined for its natural reservoir—the operation, calculated by a mathematician 








® See a paper on Egyptian Chronology p. 109 of this number of the ‘ Journal.’ 
» Reviewed at large in the present number of the ‘ Journal.’ 
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from the known depths of the lake, would have lasted at least 300 years and 88 
days, which must have given time to the guilty citizens to either repent or gain 
the open country. 

It is on the border of the Lake Asphaltites that M. de Sauley has recognized the 
remains of Sodom, of Zoar, of Gomorrah, and the other cursed cities, of which he 
attributes the destruction to volcanic commotions. Local tradition has preserved, 
almost to the letter, the names of all those places. On this occasion, and on several 
others, M. de Saulcy expresses entire confidence in the traditions among the popu- 
lations of the Biblical countries. M. Merimée assents, but on condition of the 
limitations laid down as follows by the author himself in his examination of the 
ruined cities. The traditions which he admits are those which, Ist, are founded 
on a material fact ; 2nd, which are not contrary to common sense; 3rd, which are 
not repugnant to the most respectable historical notions; 4th, those, in fine, which 
they who utter them can have no interest in getting adopted. These are rather 
severe tests in the case in question, However, the tradition in pursuance of which 
De Saulcy has fixed on the southern shore of the Lake Asphaltites as the site of 
Sodom, comes off victorious from this quadruple ordeal. In fact, the spot presents 
some regular layers, denoting several enclosures in large stones, the appearance of 
which recalls the ancient Pelasgic constructions. These ruins are called throughout 
the country by no other name than that of Asdowm. Nothing in the Scriptures 
is opposed to this locality. In fine, Jews, Christians, Musulmans, all the in- 
habitants of the region, concur in showing it as the dwelling-place of the cursed 
race chastised so terribly. It is manifest that this tradition cannot be other than 
very ancient; for, on the one hand, it is not known that any city has existed on 
this section of the coast since the destruction of Sodom; and, on the other, the 
rude character of the remains do not permit us to refer them to an epoch at all 
more modern. Another consideration is, that the soil is so hideously desert that no 
one could have taken it into his head to inhabit it, since the cataclysm of which we 
see the formidable effects. 

Guided by the same principle, under check of his four rules, M. de Sauley 
adopts the popular tradition at Jerusalem, which places the tomb of the kings of 
Judah in the subterraneous sepulchre known by the name of Qdour el Molouk. This 
has, it seems, excited a tempest of opposition. The question that divides the 
erudites is well exposed by M. Merimée, who also properly precedes it with this 
brief description of the monument :— 

‘The tomb of the kings is excavated in the side of a hill adjacent to the gates of 
Jerusalem, A vestibule hollowed in the rock, and of which the pillars, left sub- 
sisting in the mass, are now destroyed, precedes the funeral chambers. It will be 
readily understood that a subterraneous tomb does not comport with a very sump- 
tuous decoration. Nevertheless a species of frieze above the entrance is covered 
with reliefs, among which are triglypks and the bunch of grapes, the well-known 
emblem of the kingdom of Judah. In the vestibule lies the entrance to the tomb, 
formerly shut by an immense disc of stone revolving in a mortise, and which could 
be moved but by the means of a powerful lever, To ply this lever there are two 
small corridors which may have formerly been masked. It is but after having 
removed the disc, and crossed a pit dug in front of the entrance, that the door is 
reached. It was formed of a block of stone suspended upon hinges, and incapable 
of being opened but from without inwards. All these laboured precautions, 
which are perhaps not equal toa good lock, denote a certain naive antiquity of 
Invention, accompanied with a rare address in the material execution. 

‘On entering, you encounter three large apartments sculptured in the rock, and 
polished by chiselling with great care. They open upon twenty cells which once 
contained sarcophagi, of which the wrecks are strewn upon the ground. Two of 
the cells are larger than the others: one, the more remote from the entrance, is 
precisely in the axle of the vestibule; the other on a lower level than the rest of 
the monument. Of the eighteen remaining cells, some are but begun; and from 
their state of incompleteness, there is no.doubt that they could never have served 
for sepulture. There remains to remark a final singularity of those tombs. Some 
of the cells, not all, communicated with a small recess, of which the sarcophagus 
formed a stopper to the entrance. On the interior of the apartments there are 
neither paintings nor sculptures; but the regularity of the angles, the parallelism 
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of the walls, the precision with which all is calculated and measured in this monu- 
ment, have excited the admiration of travellers; and it is found hard to explain 
how, without the aid of the compass, it has been possible to execute a subterranean 
work so difficult. It is by this perfection in the execution that Qbour el Molouk 
is distinguished from all the other sepulchres excavated in the rock, which exist 
in such abundance in Judea,’ 

I beg to interpose that 1 do not, for my part, see a solid ground for the perplexity 
alluded to: still less do I conceive of what necessity could be the compass (boussole) 
—for the mariner’s compass, and not the carpenter’s compass, is that intended— 
towards securing the exact quadrature and parallelism of the walls; for the direc. 
tion—the ortentation—is, we see, not brought in question. All the nicety so much 
admired may, with the aid of long experience, be obtained fully by the simple 
instrument of a line. The alleged difficulty is, in fact, but one of the phases of 
that common illusion respecting the arts, as well as opinions, of a remote past, and 
which are judged habitually through the complex medium of the actual processes 
to the same end, It is not adverted to that of all methods, whether mental or 
mechanical, the progress bears upon the means, rather than the end: it tends to 
abridge labour, space, time, not always to obtain the results in higher perfection, 
When the journey from London to Edinburgh was made by stage-coach or on 
horseback, or even by the vehicle, more primitive still, of a pair of legs, the tra- 
veller had, on arrival, all as perfectly attained his end as now, when whirled by all 
the power and paraphernalia of the steam-engine. The astronomers of ancient 
Egypt, as in the case above reported, could obtain with the naked eye, and in 
utter ignorance of sound principles, a system of observations which our present 
resources cannot improve: so that what Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and Newton 
have done in this respect, but spare us the countless centuries of time and trouble 
which were expended on the achievement by the patient priesthood of the Nile, 
just as the rail-car does but spare the traveller a like expenditure of time and 
muscle, This condensation of the work of ages into a moment by the means of instru- 
ments is the occusion of our silly wonder about the past. The scaffolding conceals the 
building from our eyes. The cant conceit of modern times about our progress 
in the arts and sciences unfits us for seeing their primitive substitute in length of 
practice and strength of instinct. In fine, our scientific processes being now em- 
ployed to the simplest ends, and the general mind being unapt to sever this habitual 
association, the operations of even this class which appertain to a period of time 
when the present methods did not exist, are found inexplicable. Hence such works 
and the arts themselves were referred, by the ancients, to the ” 

These are also, in our own enlightened day, the real causes of the ‘ difficulty’ of 
M. Merimée and his learned travellers respecting the regularity of the tomb of 
the kings at Jerusalem, It was the same with certain recent American savants or 
charlatans who could not explain the rotundity of some of the earth-mounds on the 
Mississippi without supposing a high proficiency in geometrical science. It would 
appear to have occurred to neither that a naked savage can scoop a tree-trunk into 
a cavity, of a form much more difficult, and with a symmetry so exquisite, at once 
of figure and material, that it keeps equipoised in the most moveable of elements; 
but in this case the constituent facts—to wit, that savages construct canoes, and 
do not know geometry—are both familiar ; whereas, in the former and the like, we 
know for certain the work alone, but do not see before our eyes the ignorance of 
the workmen. Hence the vacuum for wonder, for hypothesis, for cant! Poor 
savants, poor sciences, or rather poor humanity, how really little thou art advanced 
in rationality beyond the savages aforesaid! But to return to M. Merimée and his 
description of the tomb of the kings. 

I have insisted, says he, on all these details, because each has its importance 
towards the attribution to be given to the tombs, Already the monument had 
been described, but always very inexactly, Qbour-el-Molouk signifies in Arabic, 
‘tombs of the kings.’ It is here, as you are told by all the ciceroni of Jerusalem, 
that the kings of Judea were interred. But the present ciceroni have derived it from 
their predecessors, and these again, through a like transmission of the tradition, 
from high antiquity. M. de Saulcy sees no reason for discrediting this tradition. 
There is no other to whom a tomb of this magnificence could have belo 
Not to the Herods, who built their tombs at a distance from Jerusalem. Not to 
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the Queen of Adiabene, described by several authorities, for her mausoleum had 
been fronted by three pyramids, and the bases of those three pyramids are found 
at a little distance adjacent to another excavation. But are there any proofs 
intrinsic of its belonging to the kings of Judah? M. de Saulcy remarks that it 
contains twenty cells, and that from David to the destruction of the kingdom of 
Judea, the number of the kings is also twenty. Of these twenty kings, there are 
however some that have, according to the Scriptures, been interred ouside Jerusa- 
lem; one of them, even, has not been interred at all—an accident frequent in the 
revolutions of ancient times. But M. de Saulcy found precisely as many cells 
begun but not finished, as there had been kings excluded historically from royal 
sepulture. 

The large cell, in the recess upon the axle of the vestibule, contains a sarco- 
phagus of which the broken lid has been brought to Paris by M. de Saulcy, and 
presented to the Imperial Museum. This cell he conceives to occupy the place of 
honour, and to have belonged to the prince, for whom this tumular palace had 
been excavated. This he justifies, in like manner, by the following fitnesses. It 
was above remarked that there were little recesses contiguous to the cells, These 
M. de Saulcy thinks to have contained the money and precious objects that were 
interred with the respective bodies. There is nothing in the Bible in contraven- 
tion of this conjecture. It is confirmed by the following curious coincidence. 
Acertain number of the kings of Judea are known to have died poor, the rest to 
have died more or less rich. But there are just as many cells with closets as there 
were kings that died with money. The order too among the cells corresponds 
exactly to the series, as well as the circumstances, of the kings as related in the 
Bible. M. Merimée finds these coincidences to be certainly curious, but seems 
afraid to yield conviction to the conjecture of this author. The truth however 
is that this conjecture did not need. It is certain that the destination of those 
recesses is assigned. Nor is it, as might be fancied, a trait significant of Jewish 
avarice. It is the usage, in primitive times, of all the races and nations of earth, 
and for the reasons already indicated in these letters. 
In hopes of recurring directly to the curious work of M. de Saulcy, I conclude 
: with the following excellent remark of Merimée, in alluding to a verbal contest 
occasioned by this book, as to the meaning of certain ‘ Hebrew roots’ or phrases : 
‘I remark that most of the erudites who write so many fine things about the different 
acceptations of a particle or a preposition, start from the quite contestable prin- 
ciple, that the authors whom they call in evidence, and whom they cite by frag- i | 
ments, have written always correctly, and said exactly what they intended,’ It is 
just such a blind side as that about the savage and his canoe. 

For some time back an intelligent clergyman, M. l’Abbé Cochet, has been 
conducting an exploration of the antiquities of Lillebonne, the well-known Julio- 
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bona of the Roman days of Gaul. In the Roman cemetery of Catillon he has 

made some curious discoveries. Notwithstanding many previous ravages, he 

found some fifty interments intact, of which thirty-three were made in urns, and 

one in a dolium of baked clay ; two were in tombs of stone, and about a dozen in 

boxes of wood deposited in graves. Sixteen belonged all to infants under seven ! 

years, of which the Roman law did not permit the bodies to be burned. Why it | 

did not, I shall show by and by—not to break at present the description. , 
The total number of vases disinterred amounts to one hundred and ten, of which } 

twenty were of glass or crystal, and two in a spceies of red earth called Samian, 

The rest were in earth of divers colours, either grey, red, black, or white. In this i 

last category figured thirty urns in the form of a kitchen pot, full of burned and 

crushed bones; about as many empty pitchers that once contained wine, milk, or 

some other liquor; probably deposited with the infants, by their mothers or nurses. 

These are found in all the Roman cemeteries throughout France. 4 
Among the objects of glass or crystal, there is a drinking-glass with flat sides, ‘ 

lachrymatory vials, globes and urns full of burned bones. One of them, like } 

those which are seen in the windows of: our apothecaries, was overlaid with an 

Incrustation on which was written in relief, Fro; another, in the shape of a 

Pitcher, but without a handle, had on the bottom these eight letters: Front. 

8. C. BF. ( Frontinus senatusconsulto, or, sua cura, fecit). This was the owner of a 
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famous factory in the second century of our era, and of which the products have: 
been found especially in Normandy and Picardy. 

The object which is considered the most curious of the exploration is the dolium, 
a sort of cask in baked earth ; it is of large capacity, and in excellent preservation, 
It is perfectly round, and of some ten inches in diameter, covered over with a 
coat of cement ; it contained but some burned bones. The two most beautiful of 
the vases are—one a flagon of red earth, covered over with a black japanning, like 
a Campanian vase, and having the protuberance adorned with a bouquet of rose- 
leaves; this flagon, with a long pole and without a handle, is of extreme elegance, 
The second article, in wonderful preservation, is a red vase composed of the 
famous clay, called of Samian, and covered with reliefs representing a chase. You 
see the trees and brushwood under which lie squatting hares, which are pursued 
by dogs wearing collars round the neck. The name of the fabricator was origin- 
ally stamped upon the side, but being in projection, it has been effaced by time. 

At Lillebonne, as in other ancient cemeteries, the vases or urns had been enclosed 
in boxes or coffins of wood, of which were found not alone the nails, but also the 
mounting, composed of brass handles, plates, locks and keys of bronze. From the 
interior of the urns themselves, the Abbé Cochet extracted pins of bronze and of 
bone—the head of one of the latter kind representing a dove; spoons of brass, of 
silver, and of ivory ; styles and a writing-tablet of schist and of slate. 

The number of infant graves that were turned up was quite considerable, 
Twelve were found in trenches of small depth, and of which the length was from 
a foot and a half to three feet, according to the ages, which varied from one to six 
years. All these little bodies were in wood coffins of great thickness: for the 
nails, which were found abundantly in the graves, were very long. Some of these 
coffins contained absolutely nothing but their little inmates ; but the greater num- 
ber were accompanied with various objects—pieces of bronze money (of Trajan and 
Domitian), a brass ring, with a medal pierced with a hole, to be strung round the 
neck, a glass cup adorned in relief with an imitation of flowing tears. In one of 
the coffins was deposited a little cock in baked earth, 

But the most curious of all the tombs, and of all the results of the exploration, 
was a stone coffin found before the barn-door of the farm now enclosing the ceme- 
tery. This sarcophagus, in soft stone from the banks of the Seine, was of great 
thickness, and of equal breadth at each end. It contained, as indicated by the 
teeth, a boy of five or six years. In addition to the coffin of stone, the body lay 
in a second coffin of wood, as was evident from the presence of the iron mountings. 
The mother’s tenderness had moreover interred the child in full dress; on each 
side of the head were found large concave buttons in bronze, the remains of some 
glittering ornament in form of bandage or of head dress. The same melancholy 
tenderness had further provided playthings. Ina little box of wood, covered with 
leather, and adorned with nail-heads, were placed under lock a set, or a double set, 
of gaming implements, consisting of four dice, and twenty-five jetons, all of 
bone.. The dice are quite the same as ours, except that the numbers are marked 
differently, The jetons are entirely similar to our backgammon pieces; the 
under part is flat, but the upper is adorned with three circles in counter-sinking : 
they appear to have been turned with a lathe, and might still be used to play with 
by the ladies. They supply a justification of the dice of modern structure, which 
the painters represent among the circumstances of the Passion. Alongside 
this set of playthings stood a pretty vial of bronze, of exceedingly elegant form, 
with moveable handles, and a graceful little bronze stopper attached by a chain 
to one of the handles. There were also near the vial two objects in amber—one 
representing a little casqued head, resembling absolutely the iron masks of the 
medieval knights; the other figured a little boy in a sitting posture, weeping or 
asleep, the head resting on the right hand, and the elbow leaning on the knee. 
The attitude is certainly interesting, and the design is said to be perfect. What 
a world of maternal joys must have been buried in that bedecked grave! This 
brings me finally to the solution of the problem above postponed; I mean the 
exception, by the Roman law, of the bodies of infants from incremation. 

But to show the reason of an exception, we should know the principle of the 
rule. What then was the motive of incremation, or the combustion of the dead? 
It was no other than the preservation of the body for future use. The purpose 
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was first attempted by interment in the earth, which was observed to be less 
destructive than the atmosphere. Interment was improved, in turn, by the proce- 
dure of embalmment, or evisceration and desiccation of the corpse. But this, 
again, being, in lapse of ages, observed to fuil of the desired end, recourse was 
then had to the expedient of incremation. This process, by reducing the body in 
its full integrity and freshness to the final elements to which, in those days, it 
could be known to be resolvable, appeared to put beyond decay the essential sub- 
stance of the individual, and keep it fit to take its pristine form beyond the grave. 
What proves this purpose to the letter is the practice, as in British India, of shaping 
portion of the ashes, duly moistened, from the pyre into a miniature figure of the 
dead, designed to typify to sense this expectation of a resurrection. 

This explanation of the principle leaves the exception also evident. The bodies 
of infants were not burned, because unfit for preservation, because of their pre- 
sumed imperfection. The same conception led the native Mexicans to except 
_ also two other classes, namely, women who died in child-birth, and soldiers muti- 
lated by the enemy—conditions, both, that seemed to spoil the bodies for their 
social functions in the other world, A third and higher refinement is duly found 
in more developed Siam, where the bodies of executed malefactors are super- 
added to the exception; for incremation, applied to these, would be preserving 
them for future mischief. I am well aware that all these practices, excep- 
tional and normal, are explained otherwise, at present, by either the natives or 
those who visit them. It is that the former, now far advanced beyond the 
primitive point of view, repeat the usages by mere tradition, as the Roman 
law did by the mos majorum ; and that our travellers and theorisers, whose point of 
view is more divergent still, are too profound to recognise the obvious principles 
of such ! puerilities—although too puerile for the reflection, that these simple 
notions are but in keeping with the infant ages, and the sensuous instincts that 
imagined them. 

Accordingly, by them alone can we give a colour of explanation to the various 
contents, above described, in the tombs of Gaul. But they make quite natural not 
merely these, but the curious furniture of all the tombs of all the countries and 
all the ages of mankind—from the primitive savage who supplies its rations of 
daily food to the buried body, to more civilised nations, 
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History of John, Bishop of Ephesus, London, Parker. 

Delitzsch (F'.) — Die Genesis ausgelegt. 2c. umgearbeitete und erweiterte 
Ausg. 18mo, Leipzig, 1853. pp. 432 and 246. 

Diestel (Ludwig)—Der Segen Jacob’s in Genes, 49 historisch erliutert. 
Braunschweig, Schwetschke und Sohn. (The Blessing of Jacob historically illustrated.) 

Fluck (J.)—Katholische Liturgik. Band 1. (Der sacramentale Kultus.) 8vo. 
Regensburg, 1853. 

Graetz (Dr. H.)—Geschichte der Inden von den altesten Zeiten bis auf die 
Gegenwart. Bd4. (Vom Untergang des Jiidischen Staates bis zum Abschluss des Talmud.) 
8vo. Berlin, 1853. 

Handbuch (kurzgefasstes exegetisches) zum Alten Testament. Band XIV. 
Olshausen (J.) Die Psalmen. 8vo, Leipzig, 1853. 

Heppe (Dr. H.)—Geschichte des deutschen Protestantismus. Band II. 8vo. 
Marburg, 1853, pp. 494 and 145. 

Herzog—Die Romanischen Waldenser, Svo. ,Halle, 1853. 

Hitopadesas, aus d. Sanscrit iibersetzt von Dr..G. M. Dursch. 12mo. 
Tiibingen, 1853. pp. 212. 


Hossbach (W.)—Philipp Jacob Spener und seine Zeit. Eine Kirchen histo- 
rische Darstellung. 2nd edition, herausgegeben und mit einem Vorwort und Anhang versehen 
von G. Schweder, 2 vols.in 1. Svo. Berlin, 1853. pp. 268 and 376. 
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Jellinek (Adolph)—R. Mose ben Nachman’s Dissertation iiber die Vorziige 
der Mosaischen Lehre, gehalten in Saragossa von Kinig Jacob von Aragonien. Nach der selte- 
nen Prager Edition vom J. 1595 verbessert und mit erliiuternden Anmerkungen herau ben, 
Leipsig. (Dissertation on the excellencies of the Mosaic doctrine. A new edition, with expla 
natory notes.) 

Kampe (Ferd.)—Geschichte der religidsen Bewegung der neuern Zeit. Band II, 
8vo. Lpz. 1853, 250 pp. 


Lange (J. P.)—Die Geschichte der Kirche. Theil 1. (Das apostolische 
Zeitalter.) 8vo. Braunschweig, 1853. Band I. pp. 373. 

Layriz (Dr. F.)—Kern des deutschen Kirchengesangs zum Gebrauch evangel,- 
lutherischer Gemeinden und Familien. Abthg. III. (263 Weisen erthaltend.) Large &vo 
Nordlingen, 1853. pp. 148. 

Nave (Félix)—Des travaux de 1l’érudition Chrétienne sur les monuments de 
la langue Copte. Louvain. (Labours of Christian learning on the monuments of the Coptic 
language.) 





Des travaux d’exégese et de philologie de M. J. Th. Beelen, 
Paris. (Exegetical and philological labours of M. J. Th. Beelen.) 


Noack (L.)—Die christliche Mystik nach ihrem geschichtlichen Entwick- 
lungsgange im Mittelalter und in der neuerem Zeit dargestellt. 2 vols.in1. 8vo. Kénigsberg 
1853. 


Patritius (F. X.)—De Evangeliis libri 3. 2 vols. 4to, Friburgi, 1853, 


Realencyclopadie der Protestantischen Theologie, herausgg. von H. Herzog, 
Heft 1 to6. 8vo. Stuttgt. 


Reiche (Dr. J. G.)\—Commentarius Criticus in N. T. quo loca graviora et 
difficiliora lectionis dubia accurate recensentur et explicantur. Tomus I. Epistolas Pauli ad 
Romanos et ad Corinthos datas continens. Gittingen, Vanderhick. 


Reinke (L.)—Peitrage zur Erkliirung des Alten Testaments. Band II. 8yo, 
Miinster, 1853. 


Ritter (Dr. H.)—Versuch zur Verstiindigung tiber die neuste deutsche Philo- 
sophie seit Kant. svo. Braunschweig, 1853. pp. 136. 


Schaeffer (A.)—De l’Influence de Luther sur l’Education du Peuple. 8vo, 
Strasbg. 1853. pp. 258. 


Schmid (H.)—Dogmatik der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche. 8vo. 8rd 
edition, Frankft., 1853. ’ 


Sepp (J. N.)—Das Heidenthum und dessen Bedeutung fiir das Christenthum, 
3 vols, 8vo. Regensburg, 1853. 
Theil 1. Kosmische Theologie. Die Naturreligion und der Polytheismus, 
Theil 2. Der heidnische Opferdienst und die Mysterienlehre, System des Pantheismus, 
Theil 3. Der Heroencult und die Messiaden der Vélker. Dualismus. 


Steinthal (Dr. H.)—Die Classification der Sprachen, dargestellt als die 
Entwickelung der Sprachidee. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 


Der Ursprung der Sprache, im Zusammenhange mit 
den letzten Fragen alles Wissens. Kine Darstellung der Ansichten Wilhelm von Humboldts, 
vereglichen mit denen Herders und Hamanns. Leipzig, Brockhaus. 


Die Entwickelung der Schrift. Nebst einem offnen 
Sendschreiben an Herrn Prof. Pott. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 
(The Classification of Languages ; the Origin of Speech ; the Development of Writing.) 


Stier (Rud.)—Die Apokryphen. Vertheidigung ihres althergebrachten An- 
schlusses an die Bibel. 8vo. Braunschweig, 1853. pp. 148. 


Strauss (D. T'.)—Vie de Jésus, ou examen et critique de son Histoire, trad. 
de l’allemand par E. Littré. 2nd edition, 4 vols, 8vo, Paris, 1853. 


Studien (Indische) Beitrage fiir die Kunde des indischen Alterthums. Im 
Vereine mit mehreren Gelehrten ; herausg. von Dr. A. Weber. Band III. Heft 1. 8vo. Berlia, 
1853. pp. 200. 


Testament (das Neue) Griechisch mit deutscher Ubersetzung und Kritisch 
exegetischem Commentar, von Dr. H. A.W. Meyer. Thi. I]. Commentar. Abth,1, Hiilftel. 
Evangelium des Matthaeus, 3rd edition. 8vo, Gittingen, 1853. 
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Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Jahrgang 1853, viertes Heft. Ham- 
burg. Its chief papers are :— 
Gieseler—Concerning Hippolytus, the first Monarchians, and the Romish Church of the first 
half of the third century. 
Niedner—A plan of the necessary contents of a general history of the Christian religion. 
—— of Josephus: Jewish and Christian monuments and matters of personal 
istory. 
Tholuck (Dr. A.)—Vorgeschichte des Nationalismus. Theil 1. Das akade- 


mische Leben des 17 Jahrhunderts, Abth.1. Die akademischen Zustiinde. 8vo. Halle, 1853. 
pp. 327. 


Tobler (‘Titus)—Zwei Biicher Topographie von Jerusalem und seinen Umge- 
bungen. Buch 1. (Die heilige Stadt.) pp. 676. Plates. 12mo. Berlin, 1853. 


Trusen (J. P.)—Die Sitten, Gebraiuche und Krankheiten der alten Hebrier, 
nach der heil. Schrift historisch und kritisch dargestellt. 2nd edition. svo, Breslau, 1853. 
pp. 288. 


Vullers (Joh. A.)-—Lexicon Persico-Latinum etymologicum cum linguis 
maxime cognatis Sanscrita et Zendica et Pehlevica comparatum, omnes voces, que in lexicis 

rsice scriptis Borhani Qatiu et Haft Quizum reperiuntur, complectens, adhibitis etiam Castelli, 
Meninski, Richardson et aliorum operibus et auctoritate scriptorum Persicorum adauctum, 
J accedit Appendix vocum dialecti antiquioris, Zend et Pazend dicta. Fasc. 1. Royal 8vo. 
} Bonne, 1853. pp. 208. (‘To be completed in 6 fasc.) 


Wahl (Ch. A.)—Clavis librorum Vet, Testamenti apocryphorum philologica. 
Royal 8vo. Lops. 1853. (Now complete.) ; 


7 Wuttke (Dr. A.)—Geschichte des Heidenthums. Theil IT. (Das Geitesleben 
der Chinesen, Japaner, und Indier.) 8vo. Breslau, 1853. pp. 597. 

at Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. Siebenter Band 
ad 3 Heft. Leipzig, 1853. (Journal of the German Oriental Society, Its principal articles are :— 


Contributions to the knowledge of the Indian Philosophy, by Dr. Max. Miiller. 
Zend-studies, by Dr M. Haug. A translation and explanation of the Facna, c, 44. 


0. On the history of the Abyssinian Empire, by Prof. Dillman.—1. A Catalogue of the Abys- 
sinian Kings to the time of Jekund-Amlik. 2. On the two Ethiopic inscriptions at 
Ax 

0- 


Zeitschrift ftir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, herausg. von J. H. 
Fichte, H. Ulrici, und J. U. Wirth, N. F. Band XXIII, Heft 1. svo. Halle, 1853. 
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OBITUARY. 


On the 5th of September, at the age of seventy, the Rev. F, A. Cox, D.D., pastor 
of the Baptist church at Hackney. Dr. Cox was latterly one of the leading men 
in many of the religious societies of the metropolis ; and among the Nonconformi 
clergy few obtained more universal and merited respect. Of his literary works 
the most generally known are the ‘History of Baptist Missions,’ and a volume on 
‘ Antiquities,’ reprinted from the ‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’ A ‘Life of 
Melancthon,’ a prize essay, entitled ‘Our Young Men,’ and various theological 
works, had also reputation in particular circles. (He was also a contributor to the 
former Series of this Journal.) The name of Dr. Cox is worthy of being as- 
sociated with those of Ryland, Fuller, Carey, Marshman, Ward, Robert Hall, 
and John Foster, who in recent times have brought honour on the Baptist 
denomination by their literary as well as their religious labours.—Literary 
Gazette, September 10, 


’ 

At Edinburgh, James Simpson, Esq., Advocate, author of various works, and 
long distinguished as one of the most zealous promoters of popular education. In 
the establishment and improvement of infants’ schools throughout the country he 
took an active part. In his educational views Mr. Simpson was latterly a devoted 
supporter of what is called the secular system. In private life he was much 
respected.—Literary Gazette, September 10, 


Lately, at Malvern, aged seventy-six, William Fraser Tytler, Esq., Vice- 
Lieutenant and Sheriff-Depute of Inverness-shire. Mr. Tytler was a man of 
learning and accomplishments, partaking of the literary tastes which have long 
been conspicuous in the family.—Literary Gazette, September 17. 


M. Galanos, a Greek, and the most distinguished linguist amongst his country- 
men, died recently at Benares, in Hindostan. He was professor of Sanscrit in 
the university of that city. He has bequeathed his manuscripts, consisting of 
learned treatises on the languages of Asia, to the University of Athens. 


The Vienna journals announce the death of M. Reitz, an explorer and missionary 
in Central Africa, From papers left by, and information obtained of him, it appears 
that he had visited a place called Debr-Eski, on the table-land of Semean, at about 
9400 feet above the level of the sea.—Literary Gazette. 














